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THE  MOON  DEVICE  is  the  insigne  of  the  "Moonshooters" — more  prop- 
erly Editorial  Projects  for  Education,  Inc. — whose  fifth  annual  survey  we 
feature  in  this  issue.  As  we  helped  prepare  this  comprehensive  essay  on 
the  future  of  higher  education  in  Arnerica,  we  were  aware  that  using  it 
would  demand  a  "local  tie-in":  some  serious  statement  about  the  future  of 
our  own  University.  What  better  text  could  there  be  than  portions  of  the 
statement  offered  to  the  Ford  Foundation  about  the  goals  of  the  next  decade 
on  College  Hill?  Alumni  may  now  share  this  information. 


Annual  report  .  .  . 

THE  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
was  submitting  his  annual  report  to 
the  FacuUy  Club.  "Wc  took  special  de- 
light in  the  selection  of  a  new  rug  placed 
just  inside  the  front  door,"  wrote  William 
Surprenant  '51.  "However,  when  this  ad- 
dition was  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
Board,  no  one  had  noticed  the  new  rug 
except  Professor  T — ,  who  had  tripped 
over  it  on  the  way  in." 

"Early  in  the  year,"  Pete  McCarthy, 
Chairman  of  the  Cafe  Committee,  noted, 
"the  Board  had  a  lengthy  debate  on  the 
cracker  situation.  The  Cafe  Chairman 
suggested  a  swing  to  Ritz  crackers.  There 
was  some  reluctance  to  move  too  hastily 
in  this  direction  since  no  crackers  at  all 
were  served  during  the  first  38  years  of  the 
Club's  operation.  You  may  expect  the 
Board  to  take  some  action  on  the  matter 
this  spring.  .  .  .  After  much  badgering 
from  Dr.  Phil  Bray  '48.  the  previous  Cafe 
Chairman  finally  ordered  larger  tea  pots. 
No  sooner  had  these  arrived  than  Dr. 
Bray  decided  to  go  to  England  for  his  tea." 

>  WHEN  OUR  COLLEAGUE  Jay  Barry  ran 
the  Heart  Fund  in  Warren  this  year,  he 
brought  back  a  report  on  one  of  his  can- 
vassers, a  very  persistent  door-to-door 
worker.  The  latter  didn't  take  no  for  an 
answer  from  one  woman  who  said  she 
didn't  think  she'd  contribute. 

Wasn't  there  someone  in  her  family 
who  had  been  bothered  by  heart  trouble? 
Yes,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  her  first  husband 
had  died  as  the  result  of  a  heart  attack. 
Well,  the  solicitor  suggested,  it  might  be 
nice  to  show  how  much  she  thought  of 
him  by  making  a  contribution  in  his 
memory.  She  thought  it  over,  nodded 
agreement,  went  into  the  next  room  to  get 
her  money,  and  brought  back  a  dime. 


Salt  water  bit  .  .  . 

>  BRUCE  BiGELOW  was  never  one  to  hold 
back  from  telling  about  his  rare  blunders, 
David  Landman  '39  writes  and  cites  one 
example.  As  Director  of  Admission,  Dr. 
Bigelow  welcomed  an  attractive  couple 
with  their  applicant  son  back  in  the  3()s, 
and  the  amenities  were  being  observed. 

"Did  you  have  a  pleasant  drive  up  from 
New  York?" 

"No,"  said  the  man,  "we  came  by  boat." 

"Oh,"  Dr.  Bigelow  replied.  'And  isn't 
that  boat  ride  from  New  York  a  delightful 
trip?  1  take  the  Colonial  Line  whenever  I 
can." 

The  mother's  face  chilled  just  a  trifle. 
"We  came  in  our  yacht,"  she  pointed  out. 

>  WHAT  IS  history's  greatest  anticlimax? 
There  was  a  time  when  this  distinction  was 
accorded  the  phrase  "For  God,  for  Coun- 
try, and  for  Yale."  Then  Yale's  Chaplain, 
the  Rev.  Sidney  Lovett,  offered  a  stronger 
candidate;  "New  York,  New  Haven,  and 
Hartford."  But  a  writer  to  the  Yale  Alumni 
Magazine  insists  that  a  recent  rock-and- 
roll  ditty  had  moved  up  to  the  top.  It  is 
(or  was)  called  "For  God,  my  country, 
and  my  baby." 


>  A  brown  physicist  had  tried  in  vain  to 
arrange  a  meeting  with  two  of  his  col- 
leagues, a  mathematician  and  an  engineer. 
Suggested  dates  just  didn't  seem  to  work 
out,  and  the  Chairman  became  concerned 
by  the  approach  of  the  deadline  for  some 
joint  decision  they  were  to  make.  The 
matter  was  still  on  his  mind  when  he  took 
advantage  of  a  Faculty  skating  period  at 
the  Meehan  Auditorium  one  Sunday  after- 
noon. There  on  the  ice,  he  spied  his  two 
fellow  committeemen.  Collaring  them,  he 
called  the  first  meeting  of  its  kind  held 
on  skates,  dispatched  the  business,  and 
resumed  his  exercise  with  a  lighter  heart. 

>  A  TRIBUTE  to  Ty  Cobb  in  one  of  our 
class  notes  almost  became  something  else. 
The  copy  had  originally  said:  "There  have 
been  many  men  in  baseball  who  were  big- 
ger and  stronger  but  who  didn't  approach 
his  still." 

>  SOMEHOW  we  never  knew  there  was  a 
Nether  Providence,  a  Pennsylvania  Town- 
ship, until  it  popped  up  in  a  Swarthmore 
College  statement  opposing  a  highway 
through  its  campus.  Since  "Nether"  here 
can  hardly  have  been  employed  in  the 
sense  of  the  dictionary's  first  definition  of 
"infernal,"  it  must  mean  "lower."  We  do 
not  subscribe  to  a  dyspeptic's  ancient  com- 
ment that  "there  is  nothing  lower  than 
Providence." 

>  "WHAT  A  PITY,"  said  the  student,  "that 
Sunday  comes  during  the  week  end." 

>  ONE  OF  OUR  COLLEAGUES  in  the  alumni 
magazine  field  headlined  a  recent  article  as 
follows:  "Intergenerational  Education  Mo- 
bility: a  Study  of  Conceptual  Framework 
and  Hypothesis."  We  don't  think  he  was 
kidding,  alas. 

>  "STOPPING  BY  THE  local  woods  some 
snowy  days  ago,"  the  postman  delivered  four 
lines  with  homage  to  Robert  Frost,  ac- 
cording to  the  Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin 
at  the  halfway  point  in  the  Fund  year: 

Whose  cash  this  is  I  think  we  know. 
Their  giving  could  be  bigger,  though. 
Will  they  not  see  us  stopping  here. 
To  watch  our  tills  fill  up  with  dough? 

>  "MY    NOT-FAVORITE    PROFESSOR"    Was   the 

title  Ruth  Branning  Molloy  gave  to  the 
first  of  a  delightful   bouquet  of  verses  in 


her  Gazebo  in  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  a 
few  months  ago.  It  ended  with  these  four 
lines,  about  his  last  course  lecture: 
"One  thought  I'll  leave  with  English  3-0-3: 
Neither  a  Borrow  nor  a  Landor  be" — 
Just    that    remains,    that    weirdly    glowing 

ember. 
The  only  thing  he  said  I  still  remember! 

>  THE  CHAIRMAN  at  a  Brown  University 
Sub-Freshman  get-together  announced  that 
the  Dean  would  "explain  what  makes  the 
administration  go,"  the  Brockton  Enter- 
prise and  Times  said  recently.  Whereupon 
the  Dean  rose  and  admitted,  "I'll  be  darned 
if  I  know  what  makes  the  administration 
go.  Maybe  it's  been  going  so  long  that  mo- 
mentum just  carries  it  along." 


Not  deductible  .  .  . 

>  .lAMES     L.     WHITCOMB     '36     of     HouStOn 

writes  of  his  interest  in  Professor  Mon- 
tagna's  research  on  skin.  "In  fact,"  he  says, 
"I'm  so  intrigued  that  I  will  donate  a 
whole  bunch  of  surplus  skin  which  I  seem 
to  have  after  25  years.  Though  this  is  a 
growth  situation,  I  am  aware  that  the  gift 
is  not  deductible." 

>  SPRIGHTLY  bits  of  Writing  are  added 
from  time  to  time  to  a  little  folder  of  ours. 
Though  no  longer  recent,  this  brought  a 
smile  again  the  other  day  as  it  did  when 
we  first  saw  it  in  the  Smith  Alumnae  Quar- 
terly: "  'This  is  my  last  chance,  and  I  have 
no  intention  of  being  brief,'  announced 
Mrs.  Whitmore  from  the  other  side  of  her 
orchid." 

>  WE  ATTENDED  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Girl  Scouts  in  Providence  the  other  night 
and  came  away  with  a  bit  of  information 
which  had  been  provided  to  the  founders 
of  the  movement.  The  statement  of  long 
ago  had  never  been  removed  from  the  rec- 
ord: "Activities  with  boys  have  a  high  in- 
terest potential." 

>  WE  PURRED  when  we  found  a  reference 
to  us  in  one  of  Brooks  Atkinson's  columns 
in  the  New  York  Times.  He  had  said  we 
were  one  "who  can  make  the  English 
language  guffaw."  And  then  came  a  dis- 
turbing note  from  Norman  E.  Wright,  Jr., 
'49.  "Is  this  a  compliment?"  he  asked. 

BUSTER 


THEY'LL  BE  TEACHING  IN  THE 


Alumni  College 


HEADING  the  Faculty  for  Brown  University's  first  Alumni 
College  next  summer  will  be  three  outstanding  and  pop- 
ular scholars,  representing  the  three  major  divisions  of  teach- 
ing disciplines.  Dr.  Barry  A.  Marks,  as  a  member  of  the  Eng- 
lish Department,  is  from  the  Humanities.  Dr.  Paul  B.  Weisz, 
Professor  of  Biology,  is  a  principal  from  the  Sciences.  Dr. 
George  H.  Borts  of  Economics  is  representative  of  the  Social 
Studies.  Each  will  be  assisted  by  others  from  the  Faculty  in 
providing  the  course  material  and  leading  discussions  during 
the  August  week  on  the  Hill. 

Vice-President  John  V.  Elmendorf  announced  in  March 
that  the  three  leaders  had  accepted  their  appointment.  Next 
month  we  shall  be  able  to  describe  the  course  offerings  in  de- 
tail. 

Contemplated  for  a  number  of  years,  the  Alumni  College 
will  come  into  being  in  1962  for  400  Brown  and  Pembroke 
alumni.  It  follows  numerous  requests  from  Brunonians  for  a 
summer  week  back  in  the  classroom,  when  they  might  enter 
a  program  of  high  academic  content.  All  on  the  Brown  and 
Pembroke  mailing  lists  will  receive  detailed  information  in 
May,  together  with  application  blanks  to  invite  formal  enroll- 
ment. 

Since  the  registration  must  be  limited  in  the  first,  experi- 
mental year,  applications  will  be  recorded  on  a  first-come, 
first-served  basis.  Those  accepted  will  receive  assignments  for 
reading  in  advance  certain  texts  which  will  be  the  basis  of  the 
classroom  work;  those  who  enroll  commit  themselves  to  do 
this  advance  preparation,  so  that  the  five  days  on  the  Hill  will 
be  the  more  intensive  and  meaningful. 

Arrival  in  Providence  is  scheduled  for  Aug.  12,  Sunday 
afternoon.  The  first  classes  will  come  the  next  morning,  with 
sessions  occupying  each  day  through  Friday  morning,  Aug. 
19.  During  four  evenings  smaller  discussion  groups  in  dormi- 
tory and  fraternity  lounges  will  carry  forward  the  treatment 
begun  through  the  day's  lectures  and  classroom  exercises. 
Luncheon  on  Friday  will  be  the  concluding  event. 

Room  and  board  will  be  provided  on  the  Campus  for  an  in- 
clusive fee  of  $60  per  person  for  the  entire  Alumni  College. 
There  will  be  no  tuition  otherwise  for  the  academic  program. 
Husbands  and  wives  of  alumnae  and  alumni  may  also  attend. 
Please  do  not  send  requests  for  admission  until  you  receive 
your  blank  in  the  mail,  the  committee  asks. 

The  Alumni  College  Faculty 

Dr.  George  Herbert  Borts,  Professor  of  Economics,  was 
a  1947  graduate  of  Columbia  University,  who  received  his 
Master's  and  Doctor's  degrees  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
He  came  to  Brown  in  1950,  having  taught  at  the  Illinois  In- 
stitute of  Technology.  He  was  a  research  assistant  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Social  Science 
Research  Council. 

Professor  Borts  has  published  widely  in  the  field  of  re- 
gional business  cycles,  regional  growth,  and  railway  cost  func- 
tions. He  was  on  leave  in  1954-55  as  a  research  associate  with 


the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  where  his  studies 
resulted  in  a  monograph  on  Regional  Business  Cycles  in  the 
United  States.  1914-53.  This  study  attracted  wide  attention, 
for  it  established  for  the  first  time  the  relationship  between 
cyclical  variations  and  regional  growth  characteristics.  Dr. 
Borts  received  a  Ford  Faculty  Research  Grant  for  1960-61  to 
do  research  on  depressed  areas  in  Great  Britain.  Other  pub- 
lications have  been  a  monograph  on  employment  cycles  in 
New  Jersey's  manufacturing  industries  and  various  writings 
on  railway  cost  functions,  regional  business  cycles  and  growth. 
With  other  members  of  the  Brown  Economics  Department, 
Dr.  Borts  recently  completed  a  three-year  research  program 
devoted  to  study  of  "economic  maturity  as  it  applies  to  re- 
gional economic  development  in  the  United  States."  The  pro- 
gram was  supported  by  a  Ford  Foundation  grant  of  $1 10,000. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Economic  Association,  the 
Econometric  Society,  the  Conference  on  Research  in  Income 


GEORGE    H.    BORTS,   Economics 
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and  Wealth,  and  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Admission  at  Brown  and  has  served  on  its  Com- 
mittee on  Student  Activities. 

Dr.  Barry  A.  Marks,  an  authority  on  American  literature, 
is  known  for  his  recent  book,  Mark  Twain's  Huckleberry 
Finn.  He  has  published  a  number  of  articles  on  Twain,  as 
well.  A  Dartmouth  graduate,  he  received  his  M.A.  and  Ph.D. 
from  the  University  of  Minnesota.  He  is  an  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  English,  who  joined  the  Brown  Faculty  in  1955. 

Dr.  Marks  is  Chairman  of  the  Rhode  Island  Advisory  Com- 
mittee of  the  United  States  Commission  on  Civil  Rights.  Un- 
der his  leadership,  the  committee  conducted  public  hearings 
early  in  1961  and  published  a  report  considered  one  of  the 
most  thorough  in  the  country.  He  has  made  numerous  public 
appearances  speaking  on  civil  rights.  The  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  Barrington.  R.  I.,  where  he  is  a  resident,  named 
him  the  "Man  of  the  Year"  in  1960.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Studies  Association  and  the  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English.  At  Brown  he  has  had  administrative  du- 
ties in  the  Dean's  Office,  in  addition  to  his  effective  teaching. 

Prof.  Paul  B.  Weisz  early  established  himself  as  an  out- 
standing experimenter  and  theoretician  in  the  field  of  develop- 
ment and  regeneration,  especially  of  the  protozoa.  Professor 
of  Biology,  he  has  found  a  creative  outlet  in  the  writing 
of  well-known,  forward-looking  textbooks  for  beginning 
students.  In  consequence,  his  name  is  familiar  to  thousands 
of  teachers  and  young  students  throughout   the  country.   In 


his  teaching  he  has  been  distinguished.  He  has  organized  and 
run  an  outstanding  introductory  course  for  several  hundred 
students  each  year,  and  he  has  shared  prominently  in  the  fur- 
therance of  education  for  secondary  school  teachers. 

Dr.  Weisz  came  to  Brown  in  1947  as  an  Instructor  in  Bi- 
ology, with  rapid  promotion  that  led  to  the  grade  of  full 
Professor  in  10  years.  He  is  a  graduate  of  McGill  University, 
where  he  took  all  three  of  his  degrees,  including  the  Ph.D. 
While  working  for  his  doctorate,  he  was  a  Carpenter  Fellow 
at  McGill  and  also  lectured  at  St.  George  Williams  College 
in  Montreal.  He  was  an  Instructor  at  McGill  at  the  time  of  his 
appointment  at  Brown. 

In  addition  to  his  several  textbooks,  Dr.  Weisz  has  written 
laboratory  manuals  in  biology  and  botany  and  research  ar- 
ticles on  cell  differentiation.  One  such  article,  based  on  his 
studies  of  "Stentor  coeruleus"  appeared  in  the  Scientific  Amer- 
ican. When  he  received  a  grant  from  the  National  Science 
Foundation  in  1955,  a  year's  research  in  cellular  biology  fol- 
lowed. He  was  Associate  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Morpholof;y 
and  the  Journal  of  Protozoology;  he  has  been  Science  Editor 
for  the  education  pages  of  the  Providence  Sunday  Journal. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of  Zoologists  and 
the  Society  for  Growth  and  Development;  he  was  formerly  a 
Fellow  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  is  on  the 
Advisory  Board  of  the  American  Foundation  of  Continuing 
Education,  an  association  which  particularly  fits  him  for 
work  in  the  Alumni  College. 
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An  examination 

of  the  future 

of  all  colleges 

— but  especially 

Brown's  goals 

in  a  decade 

of  opportunity 


THE  FUTURE  TENSE  is  a  dominant  one  this  month,  for  more 
reasons  than  that  of  the  advent  of  spring  to  College  Hill. 
At  the  heart  of  this  issue,  the  reader  will  find  a  special  16-page 
report  on  The  College  of  Tomorrow,  prepared  by  Editorial 
Projects  for  Education,  Inc.,  with  which  the  Brown  Alumni 
Monthly  has  been  associated  since  its  formation. 

Impressive  as  this  essay  may  be,  however,  it  is  only  a  com- 
panion piece  to  something  in  which  Brown  alumni  are  more 
centrally,  thoughtfully,  and  sentimentally  involved — the  future 
of  their  own  University.  It  was  to  this  topic  which  President 
Keeney  addressed  himself,  as  did  the  alumni  leaders  them- 
selves, when  the  Advisory  Council  held  its  1962  meetings  on 
the  Hill.  Surprisingly,  and  yet  logically,  it  was  not  a  new  state- 
ment which  Dr.  Keeney  made.  He  used,  for  the  most  part, 
text  which  had  been  prepared  some  time  ago,  effective  in  its 
purpose  but  written  in  secrecy  for  only  a  few  eyes.  It  had, 
nevertheless,  been  persuasive  in  a  monumental  episode:  the 
appeal  to  the  Ford  Foundation  which  led  to  the  $7,500,000 
challenge  grant. 

Dramatically,  before  the  Advisory  Council,  the  Brown 
President  took  the  wraps  off  large  sections  of  this  confidential 
document,  sharing  them  with  the  alumni  leaders.  We  are  now 
privileged  to  give  wider  currency  to  its  burden.  The  name  of 
this  statement  was:  "A  Brief  Outline  of  Developments  of  the 
1950-60  Decade  at  Brown  University,  and  Goals  and  Priori- 
ties of  the  1960-70  Decade.'"  For  anyone  interested  in  the  fu- 
ture of  Brown,  it  is  not  only  required  but  exciting  reading. 

The  companion  pages,  prepared  by  EPE,  are  appropriate 
in  their  national  perspective,  just  as  the  text  offered  the  Ford 
Foundation  on  behalf  of  Brown  University  is  special  in  its 
direct  focus  on  our  own  institution.  This  magazine,  moreover, 
has  had  an  intimate  relationship  with  the  program  leading  to 
this  national  insert  of  16  pages.  The  Brown  Alumni  Monthly 
participated  in  founding  the  "Moonshooter"  group,  now  in- 


corporated as  Editorial  Projects  for  Education.  We  have  used 
its  annual  supplement  in  each  of  the  five  years  it  has  been  of- 
fered. Our  Editor  was  chairman  of  the  special  committee  re- 
sponsible for  the  1962  essay. 

When  The  College  of  Tomorrow  appears  this  month  in  the 
alumni  magazines  of  more  than  300  colleges  and  universities 
(plus  a  few  secondary  schools),  it  will  have  a  circulation  of 
nearly  2'4  million. 

You  will  recall  the  earlier  inserts:  American  Higher  Edu- 
cation. 1958;  The  College  Teacher  (1959);  The  Alumnus/a 
(1960);  and  The  College  Student  (1961).  In  each  case  the 
audience  of  college  alumni  numbered  in  the  millions.  Like  its 
predecessors.  The  College  of  Tomorrow  was  prepared  by  a 
group  of  alumni-magazine  editors  working  in  their  spare 
time,  without  pay,  to  bring  information  about  higher  educa- 
tion to  a  broader  audience  than  they  could  reach  through  their 
individual  efforts.  Something  of  the  sort  had  been  implicit  in 
the  original  challenge  given  to  a  small  group  of  us  in  the  edi- 
torial offices  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  some  years  ago, 
on  a  visit  arranged  by  F.  Hartwell  Swaffield  '37.  One  of  the 
visitors  is  now  the  full-time  Executive  Editor  of  EPE,  Corbin 
Gwaltney,  then  at  Johns  Hopkins. 

By  pooling  their  resources  of  manpower,  time,  and  money, 
the  "Moonshooters"  found  a  feasible  way  to  produce  their 
special  reports  periodically.  Other  colleagues  have  since  joined 
them  in  this  annual  project,  in  syndication  of  special  articles, 
and  in  other  undertakings  achieved  or  contemplated. 

To  insure  the  accuracy  of  information  in  The  College  of 
Tomorrow,  the  editors  not  only  conducted  extensive  research 
of  their  own  but  asked  outside  authorities  to  review  their  facts 
and  figures.  Statisticians  of  both  the  independent  Council  for 
Financial  Aid  to  Education  and  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
generously  performed  this  service  before  the  editors  permitted 
The  College  of  Tomorrow  to  go  to  press. 
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The  Next  Decade 


Some  hitherto  confidential  statements 
which  carried  weight  when  Ford  Foundation 
Trustees  gave  Brown  its  challenge  award 


s 
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OME  OF  US  WERE  STARTLED  when  we  saw  what 
President  Keeney  had  in  his  hands  as  he  rose  to  speak  before 
the  alumni  leaders  assembled  for  the  final  event  on  the  pro- 
gram of  the  1962  Advisory  Council.  Traditionally,  his  address 
on  the  "State  of  the  University"  has  summarized  progress  on 
the  Hill  in  an  intimate  way.  Frankness  was  nothing  new  at 
such  a  time.  But,  if  Dr.  Keeney  planned  to  use  the  books  he 
took  with  him  to  the  rostrum  on  this  February  afternoon,  it 
was  to  be  an  extraordinary  revelation. 

In  appearance,  they  were  ordinary  enough  yellow  books, 
typescripts  with  such  headings  as  one  would  expect  from  any 
administrative  leader  with  decent  regard  for  the  future  of  his 
institution.  One  bore  the  legend:  "Brown  University.  A  Brief 
Outline  of  Developments  of  the  1950-60  Decade,  and  Goals 
and  Priorities  of  the  1960-70  Decade."  The  companion  book 
lacked  any  outside  title,  a  clue,  perhaps,  to  the  confidential 
nature  of  its  profile  of  operations,  statistics  and  projections. 

But  these  were  not  ordinary  books.  They  were  the  central 
documents  which  had  been  prepared  when  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion encouraged  Brown  University  to  submit  an  application 
for  one  of  its  dramatic  major  grants  of  challenge.  The  Foun- 
dation staff  and  trustees  had  studied  them  thoroughly  before 
making  its  decision  to  award  $7,500,000  in  challenge  money 
to  Brown.  These  pages  must  have  carried  conviction.  Some  of 
it  must  have  sounded  like  bragging,  but  claims,  like  defi- 
ciencies, were  documented. 

Only  a  few  on  College  Hill  had  seen  the  contents  of  these 
books.  It  was  a  matter  of  record  where  each  copy  had  been 
entrusted,  under  the  most  restrictive  of  pledges  of  secrecy. 
Now,  as  the  President  began  his  address,  it  was  apparent  that 
he  proposed  to  share  much  of  this  material  with  the  alumni 
leaders  in  Carmichael  Auditorium. 

The  Ford  Foundation's  Questions 

"I  am  going  to  talk  about  what  this  University  will  look 
like  10  years  from  now,"  Dr.  Keeney  began.  "The  answers  1 
am  giving  are  the  answers  to  questions  which  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation asked  when  they  invited  us  to  present  ourselves  for  the 
challenge  grant  they  made  last  June. 

"These  answers  were  gotten  together  on  the  basis  of  desires 
of  various  members  of  the  University.  I  keep  a  sort  of  running 
file  of  things  which  people  here  wish  to  do.  In  order  to  be  sure 
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that  it  was  up  to  date,  we  asked  quite  a  few  people  what  they 
wished  to  do.  And  then  four  of  us  sat  down  and  put  all  this 
together.  The  group  included  Daniel  Earle,  Director  of  Devel- 
opment; Prof.  Merton  Stoltz,  Chairman  of  the  Economics  De- 
partment and  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School;  and  John  Price, 
the  Controller.  We  had  the  help  of  Mel  Brewer  of  Marts  and 
Lundy,  in  making  this  thing  look  attractive  and  also  in  figur- 
ing out  some  things. 

"These  two  books  contain  the  answers  to  the  questions  that 
the  Ford  Foundation  asked  us,  so  that  you  can  see  it  was 
quite  a  job.  We  started  working  on  this  in  the  fall  of  1960, 
and  we  were  not  through  until  well  into  March." 

Dr.  Keeney  held  up  the  first  book.  It  was  the  one  full  of 
statistics,  for  the  first  request  from  the  Foundation  had  been 
for  financial  operating  data.  The  Foundation  officers  had 
asked   for   historical   perspective,    and    then    estimation.    Dr. 


Keeney  offered  some  of  this  background  to  the  Advisory 
Council,  too.  It  provided  a  necessary  basis  for  later  state- 
ments of  appraisal  and  desires: 

Figures  Speak  of  Dramatic  Gains 

IN  1940-41  Brown  University's  annual  expenditures  totaled 
$2,136,000.  In  1959-60  they  were  $14,290,000.  In  1970  it 
was  estimated  they  would  be  $36,000,000.  The  last  figure  was 
on  the  basis  of  three  things:  first,  a  flat  curve  prediction;  sec- 
ond, the  costing  of  things  Brown  wanted  to  do;  third,  an  esti- 
mate of  what  Brown  could  get  to  do  them  with. 

Endowment  in  1940  was  worth  $11,193,000,  at  market 
value.  By  1959  it  had  become  $42,373,000  (it  is  close  to  50 
million  today).  The  estimate  for  1970  was  just  over  100  mil- 
lion. The  annual  income  from  endowment  during  the  histori- 
cal period  had  risen  from  $528,000  to  $1,544,000  in  1959-60. 
To  put  it  another  way,  the  annual  income  per  full-time  stu- 
dent from  endowment  had  gone  up  from  $251  to  $405. 

The  educational  plant  in  1940  was  worth  $7,387,000  (in 
estimated  replacement  value).  By  1959  it  had  become  worth 
$23,062,000;  by  1969  it  would  be  an  estimated  $87,233,000. 
Residences  and  dining  halls,  listed  at  a  valuation  of  IVi  mil- 
lions in  1940,  were  now  figured  at  23  millions.  The  valuation 
of  other  auxiliary  plant,  $2,268,000  in  1940,  was  now  $7,651,- 
000.  Here  was  one  way  of  picturing  the  growth  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

Another  statistic  revealed  the  spectacular  increase  in  gifts 
to  Brown  from  all  sources:  from  $487,000  in  1940-41  to 
$9,91 1.000  in  1959-60.  The  projection  for  1969-70  approached 
18  million. 

Look  at  it  in  more  human  terms:  the  number  of  full-time 
members  of  the  Faculty  had  gone  up  in  20  years  from  138  in 
1939  to  252  in  1959.  The  estimate  for  a  decade  later  was  321 
(in  1969).  Undergraduate  enrollment  totals  included  students 
at  both  Brown  and  Pembroke:  1940 — 1885;  1959 — 3200.  An 
anticipated  increase  of  20%  would  bring  the  figure  to  3900 
in  1970.  A  growth  more  marked  was  seen  in  Graduate  School 
registrations:  the  total  enrollment  for  1940  was  310;  for  1959 
761;  the  projection  for  1970  was  1650. 

He  Called  It  The  Christmas  List 

"Then,"  Dr.  Keeney  went  on,  "the  Ford  Foundation  asked 
us  to  list  the  things  we  wished  to  do  and  to  estimate  the  cost 
of  them."  The  next  33  pages  of  his  book  were  devoted  to  such 
matters,  in  detail.  Some  of  the  things  are  small,  costing  no 
more  than  $10,000  to  accomplish;  some  are  large,  costing  a 
great  deal  more. 

"We"d  like  to  spend  on  Faculty,"  Dr.  Keeney  said,  "a  cu- 
mulative amount,  in  excess  of  what  we  are  spending  now,  of 
$11,000,000  more  during  the  next  10  years."  He  cited  cor- 
responding amounts  on  educational  program  ($22,000,000), 
on  program  and  plant  operation  ($9,000,000),  on  all  forms 
of  financial  aid  to  students,  including  scholarships  ($12,000,- 
000  more  than  now).  The  hoped-for  increase  in  endowment 
would  be  $40,000,000;  the  operation  of  the  medical  school 
would  require  $7,250,000.  A  total  of  102  million  would  be 
required  for  program,  a  total  of  64  million  for  plant. 

"This  is  known  as  the  Christmas  list,"  said  President  Keeney. 
"No  one  in  his  right  mind  believes  all  these  goals  are  going  to 
be  achieved — within  10  years.  But  this  is  the  optimum  pic- 
ture." He  went  on  to  go  into  some  detail  about  it  all. 

The  Ford  Foundation  then  asked  the  applicants  to  "write 
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an  essay,"  Dr.  Keeney  continued.  'The  first  part  was  a  brief 
outline  of  developments  from  1950  to  1960,  including  the 
educational  program,  plant,  fund-raising,  and  a  summary  of 
the  effect  on  Brown  of  grants  already  received  from  the  Foun- 
dation during  the  period.  Then  they  asked  us  for  a  statement 
of  goals  and  priorities  established  by  the  University  for  its 
next  decade,  from  1960  to  1970.  I'm  going  to  read  most  of 
this  to  you,  though  it  was  written  to  be  read  and  not  heard. 
The  thoughtful  alumni  are  entitled  to  know  what  we  presented 
to  the  Foundation." 

He  Read  From  the  "Secret  Essay" 

He  opened  the  second  of  the  two  books  and  began  to  share 
its  contents.  He  abridged  some  sections,  paraphrased  a  few. 
but  most  of  what  follows  is  taken  verbatim  from  the  book 
(though  we  shall  not  resort  to  quotation  marks).  It  was  the 
most  remarkable  "State  of  the  University"  message  a  Brown 
President  had  offered  to  his  alumni.  Yet,  the  sharing  of  con- 
fidence was  warranted:  if  this  statement  about  Brown  had 
helped  bring  the  Ford  Foundation  grant,  it  was  right  that  it 
should  become  familiar  to  the  alumni.  They  will  share  the  re- 
sponsibility for  meeting  challenge  provisions  of  that  great 
benefaction. 


THE  CELEBRATION  of  Brown  University's  Bicentennial  is  being  planned  by  a 
committee  headed  by  Prof.  Robert  W.  Kenny  '25.  Poster  is  1914's. 


These  were  the  Goals  and  Priorities  of  the  1960-70  Decade: 

The  educational  objectives  of  Brown  University  during  the 
next  decade  (the  statement  began)  may  be  briefly  summarized 
under  four  headings: 

First,  at  the  undergraduate  level,  to  increase  the  impact  of 
education  on  undergraduates,  to  increase  their  own  responsi- 
bility and  independence,  and  to  reduce  formal  instruction  in 
the  upperclass  years. 

Second,  at  the  graduate  level,  to  increase  the  attractiveness 
of  the  Graduate  School  to  the  best  graduate  students  by 
strengthening  the  Faculty  at  critical  points,  and  to  improve 
and  accelerate  the  Ph.D.  as  preparation  for  teaching  and  re- 
search. At  the  present  time,  the  desirability  of  establishing  a 
medical  school  is  being  studied.  (This  has,  of  course,  been 
voted  since  the  statement  to  the  Foundation  was  prepared. — 
Ed.) 

Third,  at  the  postgraduate  level,  to  improve  the  opportuni- 
ties for  postdoctoral  work,  to  make  such  an  opportunity  more 
meaningful  as  preparation  for  the  scholarly  life,  and  possibly 
to  establish  a  program  of  post  graduate  medical  education. 

Fourth,  there  are  a  number  of  special  programs  which  we 
are  considering. 

Preparing  for  Independent  Study 

The  curricular  experience  of  the  past  decade — particularly 
the  program  in  the  Identification  and  Criticism  of  Ideas,  the 
University  Courses,  the  development  of  the  Honors  Programs, 
and  the  College  Scholar  or  Independent  Study  programs — in- 
dicate that  it  is  possible  to  prepare  good  Freshmen  and  Soph- 
omores for  independent  study  and  to  make  it  available  to 
them  in  the  upperclass  years. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  quality  of  our 
undergraduates  will  continue  to  improve  with  the  increasing 
pressure  for  admission.  There  is  some  hope  that  the  schools 
will  continue  to  improve  to  the  point  where  it  may  be  as- 
sumed that  an  entering  Freshman  has  most  of  the  basic  knowl- 
edge required  for  general  education.  We  may.  therefore  pre- 
dict a  curriculum  based  upon  a  few  required  subjects,  which 
should  be  studied  at  a  higher  level  than  they  properly  can 
be  in  high  school,  followed  in  the  upperclass  years  by  con- 
siderable independence  from  curricular  requirements. 

We  may  also  expect  that  specialized  programs  of  the  sort 
ordinarily  offered  in  the  sciences  to  candidates  for  the  Sc.B. 
will  spread  to  the  social  sciences  and  the  humanities.  We 
may  expect  that,  in  all  fields,  there  will  be  two  degrees,  con- 
centrated and  generalized.  One,  the  concentrated,  will  be  for 
the  student  who  knows  early  what  he  wishes  to  do;  the  other 
will  be  for  the  student  who  has  not  made  such  a  decision,  or 
wishes  a  more  generalized  education.  In  either  case,  the  in- 
creased complexity  of  knowledge  will  require  a  greater  amount 
of  time  for  the  field  of  concentration,  on  the  one  hand;  on 
the  other,  it  will  require  considerable  time  to  relate  this 
knowledge  to  knowledge  outside  the  student's  field,  through 
some  such  device  as  the  University  Courses. 

The  present  arrangement  for  independent  study  works  well 
It  can  become  the  basis  for  a  more  generalized  program  of 
independent  study.  In  this  most,  if  not  all.  Juniors  and  Seniors 
will  participate,  spending  perhaps  half  of  their  time  this  way 
and  the  other  half  in  lectures  or  seminars. 

Early  experience  has  indicated  that  students  who  have 
participated  in  this  program  are  frustrated  when  they  enter 
other  Graduate  Schools  because  the  Departments  prevent 
them  from  working  at  the  level  they  have  already  attained. 
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We  may,  therefore,  change  our  policy  at  Brown  and  keep  our 
own  students  here  in  Graduate  School. 

At  the  present  time,  a  fair  number  of  our  undergraduates 
take  graduate  courses.  As  time  goes  on.  the  barrier  between 
the  upperclass  years  and  Graduate  School  will  weaken  as  a 
result  of  this  development  and  as  a  result  of  the  five-year 
Master's  program  (for  which  Brown  received  a  grant  from  the 
Fund  for  ihe  Advancement  of  Education).  It  should  be  pos- 
sible to  integrate  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  years  so 
well  that,  by  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  Graduate  School,  the 
student  will  attain  the  same  level  he  presently  reaches  at  the 
end  of  his  second  year.  It  will  then  become  ordinary  for  a 
student  to  achieve  the  Ph.D.  in  three  years. 

With  enlarged  plant  and  resources,  we  should  be  able  to 
increase  the  undergraduate  body  by  20  or  25  per  cent.  We 
should  also  plan  to  double  the  Graduate  School. 

Broum's  Plans  for  Its  Faculty 

THE  QUALITY  of  both  Undergraduate  and  graduate  education 
obviously  depends  upon  the  Faculty.  And  the  retention  and 
recruitment  of  Faculty  depend  to  a  considerable  extent  upon 
salaries  and  other  benefits.  Salaries  at  this  time  are  sufficiently 
high  so  that  no  moral  problem  exists.  But  there  are  more  than 
20  institutions  in  the  country  that  can  equal  or  outbid  us 
within  their  normal  pay  scales.  (There  are  now  about  15  this 
year.  Dr.  Keeney  remarked.)  Almost  any  strong  institution 
can  make  an  especially  attractive  offer  to  a  man  it  feels  it 
must  have. 

We  intend  to  base  salaries  on  tuition,  which  we  shall  in- 
crease from  time  to  time.  It  may  be  necessary  to  accelerate 
the  process  by  the  use  of  income  from  endowment  or  current 
funds.  To  accommodate  the  larger  student  bodies,  the  Faculty 
will  have  to  grow,  mostly  in  the  lower  and  middle  grades. 

Above  the  normal  Faculty  salary  scale,  there  will  be  spe- 
cial salaries  for  people  of  special  distinction.  For  the  past 
few  years,  we  have  used  major  bequests  to  establish  Univer- 
sity Professorships;  they  may  be  held  by  distinguished  men 
in  any  Department  whatever.  We  wish  to  establish  10  more 
such  professorships.  ( Dr.  Keeney  noted  that  one  has  been 
established  this  year,  with  its  incumbent  to  be  brought  from 
the  University  of  California.)  In  making  such  appointments, 
Brown  will  concentrate  particularly  on  areas  where  one  in- 
dividual can  affect  groups  of  students  and  Faculty  in  several 
Departments. 

We  are  seeking  an  endowment  of  $500,000  each  for  these 
chairs.  We  would  like  to  establish  three  additional  professor- 
ships, to  be  held  in  any  Department  by  women,  in  order  to 
encourage  the  more  able  women  to  enter  academic  life.  All 
these  chairs,  if  they  are  properly  filled,  will  attract  outstand- 
ing students,  both  in  the  undergraduate  Colleges  and  in  the 
Graduate  School. 

The  requirements  for  the  Ph.D.,  which  originally  made 
good  sense,  have  acquired  a  ritualistic  character.  They  must 
be  revised  in  terms  of  goals  to  be  achieved  by  each  require- 
ment. (This  point  was  discussed  at  some  detail  in  the  original 
presentation.  Dr.  Keeney  then  noted  that  the  next  section  was 
now  out  of  date  in  certain  respects. ) 

The  Medical  Program  Proposed 

Two  factors  have  caused  us  to  consider  the  establishment 
of  a  Medical  School:  the  first  is  the  great  strength  in  the 
biological  sciences  here;  the  second  is  local  and  national  pres- 


Most  upperclassmen  will  soon 

take  part  in  Independent  Study 


sure  resulting  from  the  obvious  fact  that  there  are  only  one 
or  two  institutions  of  our  caliber  without  a  Medical  School. 
(As  you  know,  our  committee  recommended  that  a  Medical 
School  be  set  up.  Dr.  Keeney  commented,  and  the  Corpora- 
tion voted  to  take  the  next  steps.  It  recommended  a  six-year 
program  and  a  postgraduate  program,  to  be  based  on  the 
present  Institute  of  Health  Sciences.)  The  six-year  program 
will  be  closely  tied  to  the  undergraduate  College  and  the 
Graduate  School.  Instead  of  being  a  four-and-two-year  ar- 
rangement, it  will  probably  be  closer  to  a  two-and-four-year 
arrangement  here,  with  the  upperclass  and  preclinical  years 
closely  integrated  to  avoid  repetition  and  to  produce  breadth 
and  scientific  competence. 

(Dr.  Keeney  explained  that  this  is  not  quite  the  way  it's 
going  to  work  out.  "It  will  be  more  so,"  he  said.  "The  student 
at  the  end  of  the  six-year  program  will  have  an  honest  Mas- 
ter's degree  in  science.  If  he  decides  he  doesn't  wish  to  go 
into  medicine,  he  will  be  able  to  go  into  further  graduate 
studies  toward  the  Ph.D.,  without  loss  of  time.  Probably,  if 
we  go  this  far,  we  will  establish  the  two  clinical  years  as 
well,  but  that  is  quite  a  ways  off.") 

In  addition  to  the  postgraduate  work  in  medicine,  we 
should  like  to  strengthen  the  program  for  research  associates 
and  postdoctoral  fellows  in  the  sciences  and  to  establish  them 
in  the  humanities  and  social  studies.  They  would  perhaps  be 
best  timed  five  years  after  the  completion  of  the  Ph.D.  Par- 
ticularly, we  wish  to  establish  an  institute  for  the  synthesis 
of  knowledge  based  upon  the  University  Courses  and  the 
Faculty  who  teach  them.  We  intend  thereby  to  bring  in  young 
men  at  the  level  of  Assistant  Professor  to  work  for  two  years 
with  a  mature  group  of  scholars  and  approach  problems  from 
the  scientific,  the  humane,  and  the  social  aspects.  (This  is  be- 
ing worked  out;  a  start  has  been  made.  Dr.  Keeney  added.) 

Summer  Stipends  for  Humanists,  Too 

There  are  a  number  of  special  programs  listed  in  the  sta- 
tistical profile.  One  is  for  Summer  Stipends  for  Humanists 
and  Social  Scientists.  Almost  all  our  scientists  and  mathema- 
ticians receive  summer  stipends  from  one  source  or  another; 
these,  added  to  a  higher  base  salary  because  of  greater  com- 
petition for  scientists  than  for  humanists,  produce  a  consid- 
erable salary  differential.  This  is  unjust  abstractly,  but  con- 
cretely it  has  the  effect  of  making  the  humanities  and  social 
studies  less  attractive  to  the  most  able  people;  in  10  years, 
it  may  have  a  very  serious  effect  upon  the  character  of  our 
educational  institutions.  ("I  was  referring  to  the  time  when 
the  world  runs  out  of  noble  idealists  like  Kapstein  and  me," 
Dr.  Keeney  added  with  a  grin.) 

If  all  the  members  of  the  Faculty  not  now  receiving  sum- 
mer stipends  were  to  receive  three  months'  pay  this  year,  it 
would  cost  about  $250,000.  (That  was  written  two  years 
ago,  the  President  explained.)  As  a  base,  we  have  taken  half 
this  sum  and  reduced  it  each  year  after  the  first,  in  order  to 
stimulate  the  Faculty  to  pursue  outside  sources  for  support. 
(This  program  is  now  in  operation. ) 

We  wish  to  provide  stipends  to  relieve  scientists  of  spon- 
sored research  for  several  years,  in  order  to  permit  them  to 
move  more  rapidly  without  the  distractions  of  seeking  and 
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The  massive  Foundation  grant 

will  have  a  different  effect  here 


administering  contracts.  (This  is  being  done  "a  little  bit.") 
We  have  already  undertaken  a  program  to  develop  the  use- 
fulness to  scholars  of  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library  of 
Americana;  we  are  seeking  foundation  support  for  its  further 
implementation.  (Some  support  was  obtained.) 

Improving  Administratwe  Work 

Administrative  officers  work  under  less  favorable  condi- 
tions than  professors,  for  they  work  11  or  12  months  and  are 
not  eligible  for  sabbaticals  unless  they  are  also  professors. 
We  wish  to  establish  a  program  whereby  the  policy-making 
administrative  officers  can  obtain  leave  of  absence  with  pay, 
for  observation  and  study.  ("That's  not  observation  of  them, 
but  for  them  to  do  the  observing.")  There  should  be  no  cost, 
because  the  duties  of  the  officer  can  temporarily  be  dis- 
tributed among  his  subordinates  and  superiors.  ("In  some 
cases  this  will  hardly  be  noted,"  Dr.  Keeney  suggested.  "This 
was  the  case  when  I  was  away  for  the  last  two  years.  It  made 
no  difference  whatever."  Some  who  were  not  away  then 
thought  otherwise.) 

One  of  the  problems  in  academic  institutions  is  a  supply 
of  new  administrative  officers.  We  propose  to  establish  a 
small  program  to  bring  young  men  and  women  here  for  two- 
year  internships  either  in  academic  or  non-academic  adminis- 
tration. (This  has  begun.)  The  program  is  based  upon  our 
previous  experience  in  the  development  of  academic  admin- 
istrators, in  which  we  have  been  quite  successful. 

It  appears  likely  that  the  Public  Health  Service  will  grant 
us  funds  for  a  Center  for  Research  on  Aging,  based  upon  the 
Departments  of  Economics,  Sociology,  Biology,  and  Psychol- 
ogy; it  will  be  centered  in  the  Institute  for  the  Health  Sci- 
ences. (This  grant  was  made.)  Also,  it  appears  likely  that 
we  shall  receive  public  and  private  support  for  an  Institute 
in  Skin  Biology,  based  upon  the  work  of  Prof.  William  Mon- 
tagna.  (Some  support  has  been  received.)  A  large  grant  may 
be  in  the  offing  for  the  development  of  materials  research  in 
the  applied  physical  sciences  and  mathematics.  (The  ARPA 
grant  of  3'/2  millions  did  come  through.) 


A  New  Kind  of  International  Study 

CONSIDERABLE  interest  exists  in  the  development  of  a  strong 
program  in  Latin-American  Studies,  of  which  there  are  al- 
ready many,  but  of  which  almost  none  are  sufficiently  good. 
Instead  of  using  Latin-American  specialists,  we  should  like  to 
bring  together  first-rate  economists,  sociologists,  political  sci- 
entists, and  historians  to  devote  their  time  to  this  area  and 
to  develop  students.  (In  pursuit  of  this  objective,  Drs.  Keeney, 
Elmendorf,  Lopez-Morillas,  and  Stoltz  went  to  Mexico  later 
in  February.) 

We  likewise  wish  to  develop  a  program  of  Near  and  Mid- 
dle East  Studies,  based  upon  our  present  strength  in  the  an- 
cient period  in  these  areas,  with  funds  required  to  bring  the 
program  up  to  the  present. 

At  the  present  time  we  give  no  instruction  in  Oriental  Lan- 
guages. We  should  like  to  start  out  in  a  modest  way  to  de- 
velop a  strong  program  here,  and  to  tie  it  together  with  our 
present  program  in  Slavic  Studies.  We  would  concentrate  on 


Sino-Russian  relations,  which  is  a  field  as  yet  undeveloped  in 
this  country.  (We  are  looking  for  someone  there.) 

("We  then  talk  about  some  proposed  innovations  in  the 
teaching  of  writing,"  Dr.  Keeney  said,  and  touched  upon  other 
topics  described  in  more  detail  in  the  presentation:  "Small 
sums  for  experimentation  in  instruction  and  for  support  of 
research  not  ready  for  a  sponsor,  the  cost  of  books  in  the  Li- 
brary and  the  increase  in  endowment  needed  there,  the  plark 
to  establish  a  small  University  Press,  the  hope  to  strengthen 
lectureships.  As  formal  instruction  decreases,  stimulating  lec- 
tures will  become  more  important.") 

Increase  in  tuition  carries  the  concomitant  obligation  of  in- 
creasing the  funds  for  aid  at  the  undergraduate  and  graduate 
levels.  These  are  of  considerable  magnitude  (as  has  been 
explained  earlier). 

("Then,"  said  Dr.  Keeney,  "the  Ford  Foundation  wished 
to  know  our  plans  for  the  next  decade  with  respect  to  plant.") 

The  Buildings  We  Need  for  This 

The  program  for  plant  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the     . 
program  for  education  and  student  life.  It  falls  into  several    I 
parts:  First,  the  completion  of  the  present  building  program, 
which  should  be  done  by  1963.  Second,  the  development  of 
adequate  quarters  for  the  Creative  Arts,  the  Humanities,  and    1 
the   Social   Studies.   Third,   the   further   development   of   the 
scientific  plant  for  the  Departments  of  Geology,  Biology,  Bot- 
any, and  eventually  for  the  Physical  Sciences.  Fourth,  the  de-   J 
velopment  of  additional  undergraduate  residences  to  accom-    ■ 
modate  an  expansion  of  the  student  body,  and  the  building  of 
residences  for  graduate  students,   together  with   a   Graduate 
Center,  so  that  they  will  be  less  isolated  in  Departments  and 
will  prepare  themselves  for  Faculty  life  by  living  somewhat 
more  gracefully  than  they  presently  do.  Fifth,  the  develop- 
ment of  an  adequate  athletic  plant  for  men  and  women  on 
our  new  fields,  in  order  to  make  possible  a  strong  program 
of  physical  recreation  and  of  intercollegiate  athletics.  Sixth, 
the  development  of  a  plant  for  the  proposed  Medical  School. 
Seventh,  the  provision  of  certain  services  such  as  electrical 
distribution  and  heat.  Eighth,  the  remodeling  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  certain  existing  buildings. 

If  we  go  into  a  12-month  operation,  new  and  existing  build- 
ings should  be  air-conditioned.  This  may  be  more  economi- 
cally done  centrally  than  in  each  building.  We  are  observing 
with  care  various  efforts  in  other  institutions  to  move  into  a 
four-quarter  or  trimester  calendar:  we  may  eventually  take 
such  a  step  ourselves.  At  the  present  time,  we  have  greatly 
increased  the  utilization  of  our  plant  during  the  summer. 
Most  of  the  Faculty  are  here  throughout  the  year,  using  their 
laboratories,  offices,  and  the  libraries.  We  have  established 
a  rapidly-growing  summer  school  for  teachers  and,  in  the  last 
several  years,  have  brought  numerous  institutes  to  the  Cam- 
pus. If  these  efforts  continue  to  meet  with  success,  within  a 
few  years  we  should  have  the  plant  rather  well  occupied  for 
12  months,  whether  we  have  a  12-month  "year"  or  not. 

And  How  Is  All  This  Paid  For? 

("Then,  after  talking  about  acquisition  of  land  within  our 
present  boundaries,"  Dr.  Keeney  said,  "we  talked  about  fund- 
raising  in  the  next  decade.") 

If  the  Ford  Foundation  makes  a  massive  grant  to  Brown, 
it  will  have  a  different  effect  here  than  in  other  institutions 
where  such  grants  have  been  made.  Most  or  all  of  them  are 
entering  intensive  capital  campaigns;  we  are  just  ending  one. 
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Your  grants  have  insured  their  success;  you  would  insure  us 
against  the  let-down  that  is  likely  after  a  campaign.  It  would 
cause  our  workers  to  seek  new  donors  and  cause  present 
donors  to  raise  their  sights.  In  short,  it  would  accelerate  the 
arrival  of  the  next  level  of  giving. 

Immediately  upon  the  completion  of  the  present  capital 
gifts  campaign,  with  continued  emphasis  on  the  bequest  cam- 
paign for  endowment,  we  shall  set  out  to  increase  annual 
giving  from  its  present  level  of  $750,000  (which  includes 
Pembroke)  to  between  1  and  1'2  million.  We  shall  identify 
and  develop  those  individuals  among  our  alumni,  parents, 
and  friends  who  are  capable  of  making  large  gifts.  The  pres- 


ent capital  gifts  campaign  will  have  had  a  stimulating  effect 
upon  their  imaginations,  as  has  already  been  shown.  We  shall 
intensify  our  efforts  to  secure  additional  annual  support  and 
gifts  for  capital  purposes  outside  the  family — from  non- 
alumni  and  corporations  and  from  foundations. 

We  shall  accept  support  from  the  Government  for  capital 
purposes  and  for  certain  programs.  But  we  feel  that  it  is 
extremely  important  to  outbalance  this  support  by  income 
from  private  sources,  whether  it  be  endowment,  student  fees, 
or  gifts.  We  wish  to  be  in  the  position  where  we  may  at  any 
moment  refuse  to  accept  from  the  Government  a  grant  for  a 
particular  purpose  or  with  particular  conditions  that  we  do 
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not  like.  The  essential  thing  here  is  to  be  able  to  say  "No." 
All  this  adds  up  to  a  continuing  capital-funds  campaign,  as 
well  as  continuing  annual-funds  campaigns,  which  will  affect 
the  larger  potential  donors  among  our  alumni  and  friends. 
The  effect  of  a  matching  program  would  be  enormously  stim- 
ulating. 

This  section  concludes  with  a  summary  of  average  gifts: 
From  1945  to  1950,  gifts  per  year  averaged  $1,063,439;  from 
1950  to  1955,  $1,436,958;  from  1955  to  1960,  $5,546,  864. 
In  1959-60,  they  equaled  $9,910,000.  (The  first  six  months 
of  this  year  amount  to  6',2  millions.  "Evidently,"  said  Dr. 
Keeney,  "this  Ford  Foundation  gift  has  stimulated  things.") 
(The  next  question  had  been:  What  is  unique  about  Brown? 
"This  was  a  dilflcult  question  to  answer,"  Dr.  Keeney  ad- 
mitted. "Every  institution  is  unique  to  itself.  The  real  question 
is:  Is  its  uniqueness  relevant  to  this  discussion?  Therefore,  we 
turned  this  question  around,  and  we  wrote  of  the  'Unusual 
Opportunities  of  Brown  University."") 


The  Present  Mood  on  College  Hill 

THREE  intangible  factors — the  present  strength  of  Brown, 
its  latent  power,  and  its  geographical  situation — put  it  in  a 
very  strong  position  to  assume  wider  educational  leadership. 
One  intangible  factor — the  present  mood  of  the  institution — 
is  perhaps  as  important  as  any  of  the  first  three. 

Brown  is  organized  as  a  University-College.  This  much 
over-used  phrase  means  one  Faculty  teaching  both  graduate 
and  undergraduate  students.  It  means  one  purpose — to  give 
a  strong  education  in  arts  and  sciences,  pure  and  applied,  in 
a  liberal  environment.  It  means  free  interchange  among  all 
members  of  the  community  without  the  distractions  of  pro- 
fessional education  or  the  strife  for  status  among  faculties 
and  schools. 

The  fact  that  there  is  but  one  Faculty  has  a  dual  impor- 
tance: the  problems  of  the  humanities,  of  the  sciences  and  the 
applied  sciences  are  discussed  in  the  same  context  by  the 
same  people:  the  schism  between  the  disciplines  is  far  less  ev- 
ident than  is  ordinary  today.  Some  of  the  engineers  and  ap- 
plied mathematicians  serve  from  time  to  time  as  the  con- 
science of  the  Faculty.  If  we  establish  a  Medical  School,  we 
shall  probably  include  the  full-time  members  of  its  Faculty 
as  a  Division  within  the  Faculty  of  the  University,  rather 
than  set  it  up  as  a  separate  Faculty.  The  Faculty  is  small 
enough  so  that  a  majority  of  its  members  can  meet  together; 
it  is  large  enough  so  that  a  great  variety  of  viewpoints  can  be 
expressed — and  are  expressed  quite  freely. 

The  Departments  are  sufficiently  small  so  that  there  is  a 
close  relationship  between  members.  The  barriers  between 
them  are  sufficiently  low  so  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  inter- 
change among  Departments.  Departmental  jealousies  and 
prerogatives  have  never  become  well  established. 

The  Teacher  and  His  Student 

The  most  important  effect  of  the  University-College  is  ed- 
ucational. It  is  our  feeling  that  each  member  of  the  Faculty 
who  aspires  to  permanence  here  must  be  a  good  scholar  and 
teacher,   and  should   be   excellent   in   one   or   the   other;   he 


should  divide  his  efltorts  equally  between  teaching  and  re- 
search. Senior  members  of  the  Faculty  teach  Freshmen  one 
hour  and  graduate  students  the  next.  Ordinarily,  when  a  new 
curriculum  is  opened,  the  most  vigorous  scholars  of  the  Fac- 
ulty wish  to  teach  the  elementary  courses  in  it. 

The  curriculum  encourages  undergraduates  to  move  about 
within  the  Faculty,  so  that  they  can  broaden  both  their  knowl- 
edge and  their  interests.  The  undergraduate  teaching  is  su- 
perior; the  students  are  moved  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the 
limits  of  their  capacities,  quite  frequently  to  work  at  the 
graduate  level  in  their  Junior  and  Senior  years. 

The  tradition  in  graduate  teaching  is  one  of  close  contact 
between  the  student  and  the  Faculty.  Very  early  in  his  career, 
the  student  is  brought  into  the  research  program  of  the  De- 
partment, not  as  a  minion  in  the  empire,  but  as  a  colleague. 
An  increasing  number  of  undergraduates  have  the  same  ex- 
perience. This  means,  of  course,  that  research  has  a  vital  and 
fresh  quality  that  is  lacking  in  large  institutions,  where  stu- 
dents are  assigned  parts  of  a  senior  professor's  problems- 
and  are  processed  rather  than  educated. 

There  is  only  one  budget,  which  is  controlled  by  the  Pres- 
ident under  the  Corporation.  This  results  in  greater  flexibility 
in  the  use  of  funds  and  far  greater  power  to  direct  new  funds 
where  they  will  do  the  most  good  than  exists  in  an  institution 
where  there  is  a  separate  budget  for  each  college  or  school. 

The  Governance  of  Brozim 

The  Corporation  of  the  University  is  a  devoted  and  effec- 
tive group  of  men  and  women.  Although  it  is  a  large  body 
of  54,  from  all  over  the  country,  attendance  at  meetings  runs 
around  83%  .  All  but  one  or  two  members  of  the  Corporation 
respond  willingly  to  requests  for  work  and  for  giving  within 
— and  sometimes  beyond — their  means.  When  changes  in 
policy  are  necessary,  the  Faculty  and  Administration  recom-  I 
mend  them  to  the  Corporation,  which  becomes  thoroughly 
involved  in  decisions  of  policy,  either  as  a  body  or  through 
its  committees. 

The  Advisory  and  Executive  Committee,  composed  of  | 
Fellows  and  Trustees,  meets  monthly  and  makes  decisions 
which  are  subsequently  ratified  by  the  full  Corporation.  Some 
committees,  such  as  building  committees,  require  major  ex- 
penditures of  time,  effort,  and  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  I 
members.  ("Any  alumnus  nominated  as  Alumni  Trustee  is 
entitled  to  feel  he  has  received  an  honor  whether  or  not  he  is 
elected,"  said  Dr.  Keeney.  "But  he  may  be  sure  he  has  re- 
ceived a  heavy  burden  if  he  is  elected.") 

The  position  of  the  President  is  unusual.  He  is  President  | 
of  the  Board  of  Fellows,  the  senior  house  of  the  Corporation; 
he  is  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  and  Executive  Committee; 
and  he  presides  over  the  Faculty,  over  the  Committee  on  the  \ 
Curriculum,  and  over  the  Committee  on  Admission  and  Fi- 
nancial Aid.  This  unusual  concentration  of  power  puts  the  | 
President  in  a  peculiar  relationship  to  his  Boards  and  Faculty. 
It  makes  it  possible  for  the  President  to  be  more  active  thanj 
Presidents  ordinarily  are  these  days,  in  the  formation  of  edu-j 
cational  policy  and  practice. 

It  is  the  custom  at  Brown  for  candidates  for  senior  posi-j 
tions  to  be  interviewed  by  the  President.  This  is  not  done! 
routinely.  ( Moreover,  since  the  President  must  also  present  tol 
the  Corporation  the  recommendations  for  promotion,  he  is  inl 
a  sense  responsible  for  the  development  of  the  Faculty.  "But! 
the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  Department  Chairmen  do  most| 
of  the  work,"  Dr.  Keeney  suggested.) 
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The  Administration  has  been  strong  for  the  last  23  years 
at  Brown,  and  an  able  group  of  officers  of  various  ages  has 
been  built  up  through  rather  purposeful  training.  The  aca- 
demic administration  has  been  developed  from  within  the 
Faculty  by  bringing  some  of  its  members  into  administrative 
work  at  an  early  age  to  train,  test,  and  acquaint  them  with  ad- 
ministrative procedures  and  opportunities.  The  present  Dean 
of  the  College  and  the  Assistant  Dean  of  the  College  are 
products  of  this  system.  As  a  result  of  this  policy  and  other 
things,  relations  between  the  Faculty  and  Administration  are 
excellent.  ("This  was  for  outside  consumption,"  Dr.  Keeney 
remarked  with  a  smile,  but  it  is  an  objective  statement. ) 
Either  group  readily  considers  suggestions  made  by  the  other. 
In  five  years,  four  top  officers  have  been  replaced  from 
within.  If  anything,  the  Administration  is  stronger. 

The  I'athu'ay  to  Distinction 

The  libraries  are  in  excellent  condition.  They  are  admin- 
istered for  use  rather  than  custody,  operated  as  open-stack 
libraries.  Both  the  graduate  and  undergraduate  students  are 
excellent,  and  there  is  increasing  evidence  of  the  development 
of  a  community  of  scholarship  between  students  and  Faculty, 
exemplified  by  the  increasing  undergraduate  interest  in  Inde- 
pendent Study  and  Honors  work. 

Beneath  these  strengths,  there  lies  an  even  greater  latent 
power.  A  number  of  Departments  are  at  or  near  distinction. 
Some  of  them  are  young  and  can  grow  to  distinction  with 
their  present  staffs:  others  require  only  one  or  two  strong  ap- 
pointments. A  few  Departments  require  somewhat  more  ex- 
tensive efforts  to  bring  them  to  distinction,  but  there  are  none 
which  are  prevented  by  tenure  or  other  circumstances  from 
achieving  it.  The  relatively  weak  Departments  are  not  in 
critical  areas  for  a  university,  though  they  are  for  a  college. 

The  opportunity  for  increasing  productivity  is  enormous. 
Very  few  Departments  have  now  as  many  graduate  students 
as  they  could  conveniently  handle.  With  small  additions  in 
funds  and  personnel,  they  can  double  or  triple  their  graduate 
enrollment  at  a  time  when  there  is  a  great  national  need. 


Making  a  Virtue  of  Location 

THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  position  is  singular.  Traditionally,  Brown 
has  been  regarded  as  disadvantageously  placed,  being  be- 
tween Harvard  and  Yale.  New  England,  moreover,  is  more 
abundantly  supplied  with  fine  colleges  and  universities  than  any 
other  part  of  the  country.  In  recent  years,  however,  this  situa- 
tion has  proved  more  of  a  challenge  than  a  discouragement. 
There  has  been  real  determination  to  develop  an  institution 
which  is  as  strong  as  our  competitors  and  as  unlike  them  as 
possible. 

Two  of  the  three  strongest  universities  in  New  England  are 
now  of  such  size  and  complexity  that  the  central  position  of 
the  arts  and  sciences  is  weakening.  The  third  is  so  inextricably 
involved  in  outside  work  that  the  concentration  of  the  Faculty 
on  education  and  pure  research  is  considerably  weakened. 
No  large  institution  has  ever  controlled  its  growth  in  such 
a  way  that  flexibility,  coherence,  and  communication  have 
been  preserved.  We  feel  that  these  assets  can  be  kept  and  even 
strengthened. 

We  have  no  particular  iuystic/i(e  about  size  as  such,  but 
we  are  committed  to  maintaining  control  of  the  institution  in 
every  way  as  it  grows.  We  do  not  intend  to  permit  barriers 
to  develop  between  parts  of  the  University;  indeed,   we  do 
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— from  the  Rensselaer  Alumni  News 

not  intend  that  there  shall  be  parts  of  the  University,  but 
rather  a  flexible  and  coherent  whole. 

Brown  is  available  as  a  model  for  the  next  stage  of  de- 
velopment of  the  New  England  colleges.  They  are  in  a  posi- 
tion (and  are  beginning  to  realize  it)  where  they  cannot  de- 
velop further  as  colleges.  They  must  either  become  small 
universities  or  begin  to  decline.  There  is  a  deficit  of  great, 
generally  capable  universities  in  the  country,  even  in  New 
England. 

The  position  of  Brown  in  Rhode  Island  is  quite  unusual. 
Brown  is  by  far  the  strongest  educational  institution  in  the 
State;  it  is  traditionally  looked  to  for  leadership  in  educational 
matters.  In  a  quiet  and  unobtrusive  way,  the  Faculty  of  the 
University  have  in  recent  years  reshaped  the  fiscal  policy  of 
the  State  and  of  the  City  of  Providence,  and  the  educational 
policy  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  of  several  of  the  ma- 
jor cities  and  towns;  they  have  revitalized  the  preparation  of 
teachers. 

Nevertheless,  Brown  is  not  in  a  position  to  dominate  the 
State  or  the  City  as  Yale,  for  example,  is  in  New  Haven  or 
Amherst  in  Amherst.  This  means  that  there  is  a  very  fruitful 
interchange  between  the  community  and  the  University,  both 
politically  and  culturally.  The  environment,  moreover,  is 
graceful;  relations  between  Town  and  Gown  are  very  friendly. 

"The  Most  Important  of  Assets" 

The  intangible  resource  of  mood  is  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant of  our  assets.  Both  students  and  Faculty  have  a 
strong  feeling  of  progress  and  of  mission;  they  are  determined 
to  achieve  greater  excellence  as  individuals  and  as  an  institu- 
tion. They  manifest  unusual  clarity  of  purpose,  hospitality  to 
change,  and  willingness  to  undertake  greater  responsibility. 
There  is  a  very  small  rate  of  departure  from  the  Faculty.  The 
alumni,  many  of  whom  10  years  ago  were  apathetic  or  dis- 
couraged, are  excited,  cheerful,  and  determined  to  support  the 
institution.  ( Dr.  Keeney  interjected  the  comment  that  this  sen- 
tence had  been  written  "before  the  1961  football  season.") 
The  results  of  this  improvement  in  attitude  show  clearly  in 
the  statistical  profile. 

"I  should  say,"  Dr.  Keeney  said,  having  finished  his  read- 
ing, "that  the  single  most  important  factor  in  the  selection  of 
Brown  to  receive  this  grant  was  its  alumni." 
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NOMINATED  FOR 
ALUMNI  TRUSTEE 

Two  will  be  chosen 
for  Corporation  posts 


BARNES 


BEATTIE 


Your  1962  Candidates 


THESE  ARE  VOTING  DAYS  for  Brunonians.  To  nearly  30,000 
Brunonians  this  month,  the  postman  is  bringing  the  ballots 
which  permit  them  to  participate  in  the  naming  of  two  candi- 
dates for  Alumni  Trustee  on  the  University  Corporation.  Eli- 
gible to  vote  are  Brown  men,  Pembroke  alumnae,  and  hold- 
ers of  graduate  degrees.  In  addition,  the  men  receive  a  ballot 
on  which  to  record  choices  for  President-Elect  of  the  Associ- 
ated Alumni,  Regional  Directors  to  serve  on  its  Board,  and 
another  Alumni  Representative  on  the  Athletic  Advisory 
Council. 

Your  ballots  should  be  in  the  mail  in  time  to  reach  Alumni 
House  no  later  than  noon  on  June  1.  The  polls  close  then,  to 
permit  counting  and  announcement  of  results  that  night  at  the 
Alumni  Dinner.  The  Corporation  of  the  University  will  take 
appropriate  action  with  respect  to  the  Trustee  nominations  at 
its  annual  meeting  the  next  morning. 

All  holders  of  degrees  (including  advanced  and  honorary) 
are  eligible  to  vote.  So,  too,  are  all  former  students  in  the  un- 
dergraduate colleges,  provided  their  Classes  have  graduated. 
Actually,  of  course,  under  the  terms  of  Brown's  Charter,  the 
Corporation  of  the  University  elects  all  its  own  members. 
However,  under  its  long-standing  agreement  with  the  Associ- 
ated Alumni,  the  Corporation  will  elect  the  two  candidates  for 
Alumni  Trustee  who  receive  the  highest  number  of  votes  in 
the  general  balloting.  There  are  two  stipulations:  The  number 
voting  for  Alumni  Trustee  must  be  not  less  than  25%  of  the 
number  of  holders  of  degrees  in  course.  There  shall  be  no 
electioneering  for  or  against  any  candidate. 

On  the  ballot  this  year  are  five  candidates  for  Alumni  Trus- 
tee, from  whom  two  will  be  selected  as  successors  to  Dwight 
T.  Colley  '18  of  Vineyard  Haven,  Mass.,  and  Charles  E. 
Hughes  '37  of  New  York,  N.  Y.  The  five  are:  Wendell  B. 
Barnes  '32,   New  York  investment   banker;  Charles   Seattle 


'23,  retail  sales  executive  of  Scarsdale,  N.  Y.;  Robert  W.  Buck- 
ley '27,  Chicago  printing  equipment  manufacturer;  Carleton 

E.  Hammond  '34,  Connecticut  banker  resident  in  Darien;  and 
Martin  L.  Tarpy  '37,  Pawtucket  wholesale  merchant.  All  have 
records  of  activity  in  community  leadership  and  of  alumni 
loyalty  to  Brown. 

Three  New  Englanders  have  been  nominated  to  succeed 
President  Stanley  F.  Mathes  '39  when  he  completes  his  two- 
year  term  at  the  head  of  the  Associated  Alumni  in  1963.  The 
President-Elect  will  serve  an  apprentice  year  on  the  Board  of 
the  Directors.  The  candidates:  Earl  W.  Harrington,  Jr.,  '41  of 
Edgewood,  R.  I.;  Roger  W.  Shattuck  '29  of  Providence;  and 

F.  Hartwell  Swaffield  '37  of  Needham,  Mass.  There  are  also 
three  candidates  for  the  Athletic  Advisory  Council,  to  suc- 
ceed J.  Richmond  Fales  '10  of  Providence  as  an  alumni  rep- 
resentative: C.  Joseph  Bowdring  '52  of  Chicago;  C.  Edward 
Kiely  '50  of  Seekonk,  Mass.;  and  David  J.  Meehan  '47  of 
Barrington,  R.  I. 

In  each  of  the  Regions  into  which  the  Associated  Alumni 
are  divided,  the  voters  are  also  picking  their  respective  Re- 
gional Directors  from  the  following  slate:  Rhode  Island:  Fred 
H.  Barrows,  3rd,  '55,  Providence;  John  H.  Bateman  '46,  War- 
wick; Allen  H.  Chatterton,  Jr.,  '51,  Pawtucket;  Russell  C. 
Gower  '52.  New  England  (outside  of  Rhode  Island):  Fred- 
erick Bloom  '40,  Westwood,  Mass.;  Lester  L.  Halpern  '52, 
Holyoke,  Mass.;  John  J.  Pietro,  Jr..  '52,  Auburn,  Mass. 

North  Atlantic  Midland:  Jay  W.  Fidler  '43.  Port  Ches- 
ter, N.  Y.;  James  L.  McLay  '51,  Midland  Park,  N.  J.; 
Edward  R.  Place  '24,  Washington,  D.  C;  Thomas  K.  Spruth 
'52,  Williamsport,  Pa.  South  Atlantic  Midland:  Guy  H.  Burt 
'35,  Miami,  Fla.;  Paul  A.  Goldman  "53.  Richmond,  Va.;  Paul 
L.  Stannard  '29,  Sarasota,  Fla.  North  Central:  Richard  K. 
Gage  '51,  Indianapolis;  James  M.  Hutchinson  '51,  Deerfield, 
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BUCKLEY 


HAMMOND 


TARPY 


III.;  Roger  D.  Mclntyre  '37,  Milwaukee;  Theodore  B.  Selover, 
Jr.,  '52,  Shaker  Heights,  O.  South  Central:  Albert  A.  Hooper 
'49,  Richardson,  Tex.;  Paul  F.  Jaleski  '59,  Owensboro,  Ky.; 
Martin  Lammert,  IV,  '50,  Clayton,  Mo.  Western:  Robert  W. 
Cowgill  '50,  Pasadena,  Calif.;  David  R.  Yeaton  '51,  Scotts- 
dale,  Ariz. 

Biographies  of  Trustee  Nominees 

As  in  the  case  on  the  ballots,  the  listing  of  candidates  for 
Alumni  Trustee  is  alphabetical — without  other  significance. 

BARNES,  a  Ph.B.  graduate  in  1932,  is  a  general  partner  in 
the  New  York  City  investment  firm  of  Shearson,  Hammill  & 
Co.  He  is  the  former  Administrator  and  General  Counsel  of 
the  Federal  Small  Business  Administration  in  Washington.  A 
University  of  Michigan  law  graduate  (LL.B.)  in  1935,  he  was 
at  one  time  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Gavin  and  Barnes  in 
Tulsa,  Okla.,  where  he  was  also  General  Counsel  for  the 
Tulsa  Division  of  Douglas  Aircraft  Company.  He  was  Assist- 
ant Attorney  for  the  Oklahoma  Tax  Commission  and  Counsel 
to  the  Governor  of  Oklahoma.  He  served  in  the  Oklahoma 
House  of  Representatives  for  one  two-year  term. 

Barnes  has  been  a  member  of  the  Oklahoma  Bar,  the  Bar 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  American  Bar  Association,  and 
American  Judicature  Society;  he  was  Treasurer  of  the  Federal 
Bar  Association  and  a  member  of  its  National  Council.  A 
Past  President  of  the  Oklahoma  Izaak  Walton  League,  he 
was  awarded  the  Draper  Medal  in  1947  as  the  leading  conser- 
vationist in  the  State.  During  his  Washington  service,  he  was 
a  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  the  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization  Board,  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Virgin  Islands  Corporation,  and  the 
Interagency  Committee  for  Rural  Development  Program.  He 
received  an  Alumni  Citation  at  the  University's  1959  Convo- 
cation. His  son  is  Secretary  of  the  Class  of  1961. 

BEATTIE,  who  received  his  Ph.B.  in  192.'!,  is  President  of 
E.  Robison,  Inc.,  Hartsdale,  N.  Y.,  a  large  retail  sales  and 
service  agency.  He  is  a  Director  of  the  New  Rochelle  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Association,  a  Vice-President  and  Director 
of  the  Westchester  County  Association,  and  Vice-Chairman 


of  the  Citizens  Incinerator  Committee  in  the  Town  of  Green- 
burgh.  He  is  a  Past  President  of  the  Hartsdale  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Scarsdale  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  Edge- 
mont  High  School  PTA;  the  Greenville  Volunteer  Fire  Com- 
pany made  him  an  honorary  member.  He  has  served  on  such 
community  committees  as  the  Civilian  Defense  Council  and 
School  District  Committee.  He  is  an  Elder  of  the  Greenville 
Community  Church.  He  holds  membership  in  the  Brown  Club 
of  New  York,  Scarsdale  Rotary  Club,  and  Scarsdale  Golf 
Club. 

Since  he  took  a  leading  role  in  the  founding  of  the  Brown 
University  Club  of  Westchester,  Beattie  has  continued  active 
in  many  of  its  projects  and  has  served  it  as  Secretary.  In  ad- 
dition to  one  son  who  is  a  graduate  of  Brown,  he  has  another 
who  is  presently  an  undergraduate. 

BUCKLEY,  who  received  a  Ph.B.  in  1927,  is  Vice-President 
and  a  Director  of  Ludlow  Typograph  Company  of  Chicago, 
leading  printing  equipment  manufacturer.  Formerly  General 
Sales  Manager,  he  is  now  responsible  for  domestic  sales  and 
advertising.  He  studied  at  Harvard  Business  School  and  had 
extensive  experience  in  the  investment  and  advertising  busi- 
ness before  joining  Ludlow  in  1950.  He  had  been  Media  Di- 
rector for  Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample,  Business  Manager  for 
Radio  and  TV  for  Benton  and  Bowles,  and  Assistant  Western 
Sales  Manager  of  CBS.  Identified  with  many  civic  interests  in 
his  community,  he  is  former  President  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation for  Illinois  District  79  and  a  Vestryman  in  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Lake  Forest. 

The  current  Regional  Vice-President  of  the  Associated 
Alumni  for  the  North  Central  Region,  Buckley  is  a  former 
President  of  the  Brown  Club  of  Chicago  and  Regional  Chair- 
man for  the  Midwest  in  the  Bicentennial  Development  Cam- 
paign; he  continues  as  Co-Chairman  of  the  University  Fund 
organization  in  the  Midwest.  He  is  also  Regional  Director  of 
the  Alumni  Secondary  Schools  Program.  A  son  is  a  Brown 
undergraduate. 

HAMMOND,  who  holds  an  M.B.A.  from  Harvard  Busi- 
ness School  (1936)  as  well  as  a  Brown  Ph.B.  (1934),  is  Vice- 
President  of  the  State  National  Bank  of  Connecticut,  at  its 
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executive  offices  in  Greenwich.  He  had  been  Trust  Officer  of 
the  National  Bank  &  Trust  Company  of  Fairfield  County  in 
Stamford;  he  had  previously  been  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  with  the 
Fidelity  Union  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  Hammond  is  a  Di- 
rector of  ISIS  Chemical  Company  and  The  Hall  Syndicate. 
He  has  been  a  Director  of  the  United  Fund  of  Stamford  and 
Treasurer  and  Director  of  the  Darien  Fund.  The  Boy  Scouts 
honored  him  in  1960  with  the  Silver  Beaver  Award;  he  is 
Vice-President  and  an  E.xecutive  Board  member  of  Alfred  W. 
Dater  Council  locally  and  a  member  of  the  National  Council 
of  the  B.S.A.  He  is  a  Director  of  the  Darien  YMCA  and  for- 
mer Treasurer  of  St.  Luke's  Church,  Darien. 

Hammond  was  a  founder  of  the  Eagle  Rock  (now  Essex) 
Brown  Club  in  New  Jersey  and  the  Fairfield  County  Brown 
Club,  both  of  which  he  served  as  President.  Fairfield's  first 
President,  he  continues  on  its  Board  of  Directors.  He  was 
City  Chairman  for  many  years  of  the  Brown  University  Fund 
and  is  active  in  the  Alumni  Secondary  Schools  Program  as  an 
area  member  of  the  Admission  Committee.  Vice-President  of 
his  Class,  he  is  Chairman  of  the  Bequest  Program  for  1934 
and  was  on  its  25th  Reunion  Committee. 


TARPY  is  President  of  Tarpy's,  Inc.,  beef  wholesalers  in 
Pawtucket,  and  Vice-President  of  the  New  England  Whole- 
sale Meat  Dealers'  Association.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Old  Colony  Co-operative  Bank.  He  is  Past 
President  of  the  United  Fund,  which  he  has  also  served  as  Trus- 
tee and  Campaign  Chairman.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in 
Pawtucket's  recent  anniversary  observance.  The  Silver  Beaver 
Award  came  to  him  from  the  Boy  Scouts  after  he  had  been 
Commissioner  and  Chairman  of  the  Blackstone  Valley  Dis- 
trict of  Narragansett  Council.  He  is  Treasurer  and  Trustee  of 
the  Pawtucket  Boys  Club  and  a  Past  President  of  Pawtucket 
Rotary.  He  is  a  former  member  of  the  Southern  New  Eng- 
land Football  Officials  Association.  In  World  War  II.  he  com- 
manded APC  Flotilla  Five  as  a  Lt.,  USNR. 

Secretary-Treasurer  of  his  Class  since  graduation,  Tarpy 
was  formerly  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Association  of 
Class  Secretaries.  He  led  the  Brown  Club  of  Rhode  Island  as 
President;  he  is  a  former  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Brown  University  Fund,  as  well  as  Class  Agent.  He 
worked  actively  on  the  Housing  and  Development  Campaign 
and  the  Bicentennial  Development  Program. 
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The  Alumni 
Leadership 


THE  NEXT  PRESIDENT  of  the  Associated 
Alumni  will  be  a  New  Englander  long 
active  in  the  national  program  of  the  or- 
ganization and  busy  with  Brown  affairs  in 
his  home  community  as  well.  He  will  be 
one  of  three  candidates:  Earl  W.  Harring- 
ton. Jr..  "41  of  Edgewood,  R.  I.;  Roger  W. 
Shattuck  '29  of  Providence;  and  F.  Hart- 
well  Swaffield  '37  of  Needham.  Mass.  The 
winner  of  the  voting  this  spring  will  join 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Associated 
Alumni  as  President-Elect  on  July  1  and 
succeed  Stanley  F.  Mathes  '39  a  year 
hence. 

H.\RRiNGTON,  whose  Sc.B.  was  in  Engi- 
neering, is  Assistant  Vice-President  of 
Manufacturers  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co., 
with  headquarters  in  Providence;  he  is  a 
registered  professional  engineer.  He  is  a 
Director  of  Sturtevant  Development  Corp. 
His  memberships  include:  Society  of  Amer- 
ican Military  Engineers.  National  Fire  Pro- 
tection Assn..  Fire-Prevention  Committee 
of  the  Providence  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Sales  and  Marketing  Executives-Interna- 
tional. American  Management  Association. 
Cranston  Committee  for  Better  Schools. 

In  his  community  he  is  President  of  the 
Cranston  Citizens  Committee  for  Home 
Rule,  a  Trustee  of  William  H.  Hall  Free 
Library,  a  Governing  Director-at-Large 
for  the  Greater  Providence  YMCA  and  a 
member  of  its  Cranston  Board  of  Man- 
agement. He  is  former  Trustee  and  Treas- 
urer of  the  Edgewood  Congregational 
Church.  Former  Vice-Commodore,  he  is 
member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Edgewood  Yacht  Club.  During  World 
War  11.  he  was  a  LCDR,  Civil  Engineering 
Corps.  USNR. 

Secretary  of  his  Class,  he  is  a  Past 
Chairman  of  the  Association  of  Class  Sec- 
retaries. Still  a  member  of  the  Program 
Committee  of  the  Brown  Engineering  As- 
sociation, he  is  a  former  President  and 
Vice-President.  He  was  Head  Class  Agent 
in  the  Brown  University  Fund  and  has 
served  on  various  committees  of  the  As- 
sociated Alumni. 

Shattuck.  whose  1929  degree  was  a 
Ph.B..  is  Vice-President  of  the  Automobile 
Mutual  Insurance  Company  of  America 
and  of  Factory  Mutual  Liability  Insurance 
Company  of  America,  with  headquarters 
in  Providence.  He  is  a  Director  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Better  Business  Bureau. 

He  has  served  more  than  once  as  a  Di- 
rector of  the  Associated  Alumni,  formerly 
as  a  Director-at-Large  and  currently  as 
Regional  Director  from  Rhode  Island. 
President  of  his  Class,  he  is  also  head 
Class  Agent  for  the  Brown  University 
Fund.  His  leading  role  in  the  Bicentennial 
Development  Program  was  as  Chairman 
of  the  Parents  and  Friends  Committee;  he 
was  active  in  the  Special  Gifts  solicitation 
for  Rhode  Island.  He  has  had  a  number  of 
committee  assignments  for  the  Associated 
Alumni. 


Swaffield,  who  received  an  A.B.  de- 
gree in  1937,  is  sales  representative  for 
Curtis  Publishing  Company  with  New 
England  responsibilities  out  of  its  Boston 
office.  He  is  a  Director  of  Radio  Frequency 
Co.,  Inc.,  of  Medfield,  Mass.  A  Past  Presi- 
dent and  Director  of  the  Charles  River 
Community  Association,  he  is  still  active 
in  membership.  Other  affiliations  include: 
Society  of  Former  Special  Agents,  F.B.I., 
Inc.;  Lantern  Club  of  Boston  (formerly 
on  its  Executive  Committee);  Advertising 
Club  of  Boston  and  Advertising  Club  of 
Hartford;  Wellesley  Country  Club.  He  has 
worked  for  the  United  Fund  in  Boston. 

A  former  President,  Vice-President,  and 
Director  of  the  Boston  Brown  Club,  Swaf- 
field is  a  former  Director  and  member  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Associated 
Alumni.  In  the  Bicentennial  Development 
Program,  he  was  a  Division  Leader;  he  was 
Class  Chairman  for  the  Boston  area  in 
the  Housing  and  Development  Campaign. 
He  is  a  regional  member  of  the  Alumni 
Secondary  Schools  Program  and  has  been 
active  on  committees  for  his  Class,  includ- 
ing its  25th  Reunion  Committee. 


FRIDAY  THE 

13TH 

of  April 

will  be 

CARBERRY 

DAY 

JOSIAH 


WE  HAVE  IT  on  the  word  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  Public  Information  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rhode  Island  that  someone 
tapped  on  the  door  of  URI  Botany  Profes- 
sor George  C.  West  not  long  ago.  There 
stood  a  man  holding  a  stuffed  bird.  He 
shoved  it  into  the  Professor's  hand.  A  tag 
said  it  was  a  "horned  puffin,  taken  at  Cape 
Thompson,  Alaska." 

"Is  this  for  us?  And  who  is  the  donor?" 
asked  Dr.  West. 

The  vanishing  stranger  called  back: 
"Just  say  it's  Prof.  Josiah  Carberry." 

It  is  timely  to  report  the  incident  for  on 
Friday  the  13th  of  April  Brown  men  ev- 
erywhere will  observe  Carberry  Day.  The 
occasion  always  brings  a  mild  shower  of 
odd  change  for  the  benefit  of  the  Carberry 
Fund  in  the  John  Hay  Library,  "for  the 
purchase  of  such  books  as  Professor  Car- 
berry might  or  might  not  approve."  Never 
is  so  much  given  so  gaily  as  goes  into  the 
Brown  jugs  which  are  strategically  placed 
on  the  Hill,  or  comes  in  weighted  enve- 
lopes through  the  mail.  This  April's  offer- 
ing takes  on  extra  importance  in  that  it 
might  be  sufficient  to  bring  the  total  to 
the  amount  specified  after  which  income 
may  be  spent — $1313.13. 

Numerous  recent  manifestations  of  Pro- 
fessor Carberry  and  his  eccentric  family 
have  been  reported,  as  usual. 


"JUST  SAY  it's  Prof.  Josiah  Carberry."  (URI  photo) 
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Under  the  Elms  of  Brown 


WHEN  the  University  of  Conception 
was  badly  damaged  in  the  Chilean 
earthquake  of  1960,  no  one  in  this  coun- 
try was  more  sympathetic  than  Prof.  Alan 
S.  Truehlood  at  Brown.  He  had  spent 
1958  in  Chile  as  a  foreign  language  scholar 
working  on  a  Fulbright  fellowship.  Today 
he  is  the  sparkplug  of  a  movement  that  will 
bring  direct  aid  to  the  Chilean  university 
and,  indirectly,  may  help  cement  U.S.- 
South  American  relations. 

Brown  University  is  undertaking  to  pro- 
vide surplus  equipment  from  its  electrical 
engineering  laboratory — motors,  genera- 
tors, tools,  and  other  property  needed  in 
the  engineering  program  of  the  University 
of  Conception.  In  addition,  at  least  25 
cartons  of  books  have  been  sent,  entirely 
through  the  cooperation  of  a  group  of 
Brown  students. 

Professor  Trueblood  said  the  Chilean 
institution  is  a  "university  city,"  and  the 
act  of  friendship  by  Brown  and  its  students 
could  bear  a  ripe  harvest.  As  in  many 
South  American  countries,  he  said,  there 
are  factions  which  view  Uncle  Sam  with 
some  degree  of  suspicion.  These  barriers 
will  be  lowered  when  college  students 
there  see  some  tangible  evidences  of 
friendship  as  books,  tools,  and  engineering 
equipment  packaged  in  the  States  arrive 
to  help  rebuild  an  institution  of  learning 
in  South  America. 

The  John  and  Mary  R.  Markle  Foun- 
dation of  New  York  City  has  granted 
$200,000  to  Brown  for  the  development 
and  planning  of  its  projected  six-year 
medical  education  program.  The  grant 
brings  to  more  than  $500,000  amounts 
received  by  the  University  in  support  of 
the  program.  An  earlier  major  grant  was 
for  $300,000  from  The  Commonwealth 
Fund  of  New  York.  Dr.  Glidden  L. 
Brooks,  Director  of  Brown's  Institute  of 
Health  Sciences,  said  the  Markle  Foun- 
dation grant  is  an  unrestricted  gift  that  can 
be  used  for  any  purpose  in  the  planning 
and  development  of  the  medical  educa- 
tion program. 

Two    OF    THE    OLDER    DORMITORIES    hold 

the  top  position  in  the  University's  scho- 
lastic standings,  according  to  first-semester 
averages  recently  compiled.  For  the  fifth 
consecutive  term,  Hope  College  led  the 
Campus  with  an  average  of  3.065.  Slater 
Hall,  with  a  2.799  mark,  finished  second. 

The  University's  All-College  average  of 
2.4156  for  Semester  I  was  the  highest  for 
a  first  semester  in  at  least  seven  years. 
The  All-Dormitory  average  was  .008  lower 
than  the  All-Fraternity  average  and  .0102 
lower  than  the  All-College  average. 

In  the  fraternity  ratings.  Pi  Lambda  Phi 
held  the  top  position  as  it  has  for  five 
successive  semesters;  Pi  Lam's  average  was 
2.654.  Seven  of  the  fraternities  improved 
their  academic  standing,  with  Delta  Tau 
Delta  and  Zeta  Psi  making  the  greatest 
jumps — up  .123  in  each  case.  DTD  moved 


from  ninth  place  to  second  on  the  frater- 
nity list,  while  Zeta  Psi  climbed  from  15th 
to  ninth. 

The  Cammarian  Club  has  approved  a 
report  of  its  Academic  Affairs  Committee, 
covering  Faculty  advisors,  the  I.C.  pro- 
gram, and  the  possibility  of  a  student 
critique.  The  Committee  recommended  bet- 
ter indoctrination  of  counselors,  proctors, 
and  resident  student  advisors  in  the  basic 
distribution  requirements:  employment  as 
counselors  of  only  those  Faculty  members 
interested  in  the  work,  and  better  correla- 
tion of  counselors'  departments  with  the 
Freshmen's  tentative  majors. 

An  evaluation  report  on  the  I.C.  pro- 
gram praised  the  over-all  purpose  of  the 
courses  while  criticizing  the  inadequacy 
of  many  seminars  within  them.  Alteration 
of  the  I.C.  program  to  include  one-half 
year  of  lecture  and  one-half  of  seminar 
discussion  was  proposed,  since  it  was  felt 
that  many  students  lack  adequate  knowl- 
edge for  the  I.C.  discussions.  The  Com- 
mittee favored  revising  the  student  critique 
that  offered  evaluations  of  all  Freshman 
and  Sophomore  courses  and  of  the  instruc- 
tors and  section  leaders  in  those  subjects. 

An  INTENSIVE  TALENT  SEARCH  over  the 
next  three  years  will  seek  to  change  the 
attitude  of  some  bright  7th  graders  whose 
families  see  college  as  a  strange  and  for- 
eign idea,  at  least  for  them.  Brown  Uni- 
versity and  five  other  Rhode  Island  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  will  begin  next 
year  on  this  project.  It  is  thought  to  be 
one    of    the    earliest    organized    guidance 


Census  Experiences 
Some  people  think  that  the  Pop- 
ulation Census  is  the  only  job  of 
the  Census  Bureau.  Dr.  Robert  W. 
Burgess  '08  wrote  in  The  American 
Oxonian  for  January.  The  former 
Director  of  the  Bureau  said:  "It  is, 
of  course,  its  oldest  and  biggest 
job.  but  over  the  course  of  a  decade 
there  are  a  good  many  years  and 
months  in  which  the  center  of  the 
stage  is  occupied  by  other  Censuses 
or  by  the  stream  of  monthly  sur- 
veys." Dr.  Burgess'  "Experiences" 
have  been  reprinted  from  the  mag- 
azine of  the  Rhodes  Scholars.. 

Since  his  retirement.  Dr.  Burgess 
has  been  busy  with  activities  in  a 
number  of  areas  which  follow  nat- 
urally his  work  at  the  Bureau  and 
with  Western  Electric  Company.  He 
is  a  member  of  two  committees  ad- 
vising on  the  preparation  of  Census 
monographs.  He  also  serves  on  the 
Business  Research  Advisory  Council 
and  three  associated  committees  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


schemes  ever  attempted.  The  project  is 
supported  by  a  Carnegie  Corporation 
grant  of  $63,060. 

The  program  will  call  for  a  constant 
interchange  of  officials  and  counselors  be- 
tween the  six  cooperating  colleges  and 
some  or  all  of  the  65  junior  high  schools 
in  the  State.  Also  contemplated  are  exten- 
sive testing  of  pupils  and  direct  counseling 
of  them  and  their  parents.  The  project 
coordinator  is  D.  Bruce  Hutchinson  '47, 
Assistant  Director  of  Admission  at  Brown. 

Educators  have  been  aware  for  years 
of  the  leakage  of  talent  that  exists  where 
some  students  are  led  to  ignore  the  pos- 
sibility of  going  to  college,  regardless  of 
their  ability.  In  certain  family  situations 
and  even  in  whole  neighborhoods,  back- 
grounds and  financial  circumstances  result 
in  such  an  attitude.  "Some  of  these  fam- 
ilies think  college  is  out  of  the  question 
for  their  sons  and  daughters,"  Hutchinson 
says.  "They  never  even  think  of  college. 
By  the  time  such  students  reach  senior 
high  school  and  begin  to  demonstrate  their 
latent  potential,  it  is  too  late  to  do  any-  J 
thing."  I 

Brown  and  Pembroke  students  ap- 
pear to  lean  toward  Democratic  political 
leadership  and  liberal  political  thought, 
while  giving  a  surface  impression  of  favor- 
ing the  Republican  Party.  These  conclu- 
sions were  drawn  from  a  poll  of  the  stu- 
dent body  taken  by  the  Conservative 
League  of  Brown.  The  poll,  which  drew  a 
43.3%  response,  showed  President  Ken- 
nedy the  favorite  of  12  presidential  candi- 
dates listed  with  389  votes.  Adlai  Steven- 
son was  second  with  235.  This  total  of  624 
was  higher  than  the  total  for  the  four  top 
Republican  possibilities:  Senator  Barry 
Goldwater,  215;  Governor  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller, 166;  Richard  Ni.xon,  123;  and 
George  Romney,  22. 

Asked  to  describe  their  political  philoso- 
phy, 538  students  labeled  themselves  lib-  I 
erals;  406  conservatives;  266  middle-of-  \ 
the-road;  and  87  said  they  didn't  know. 
Forty-eight  said  their  political  philosophy 
is  socialist,  although  only  13  said  they 
preferred  the  Socialist-Workers  presiden- 
tial candidate.  In  the  choice  of  a  political 
party,  552  voted  for  the  Republican  and 
452  for  the  Democratic  Party,  with  250 
listing  themselves  as  independent. 

Brown  will  conduct  a  three-week  tele- 
vision workshop  this  summer  for  25  se- 
lected teachers  from  public,  private,  and  , 
parochial  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
The  tuition-free  workshop  will  run  from 
June  25  to  July  13,  and  will  be  presented 
in  conjunction  with  the  1962  Graduate 
Summer  School  for  Teachers,  according  j 
to  Prof.  Elmer  R.  Smith.  ' 

"Recent     developments     indicate     that  , 
there  is  a  good  chance  for  a  Rhode  Island 
educational   television  station   in  the  near  j 
future,"    Professor    Smith    said.    "Brown's  | 
new  workshop  will  materially  increase  the 
number  of  local  teachers  prepared  to  take  I 
advantage   of   the   opportunity   offered    by 
such  a  station."  William  J.   Pearce,  radio 
and  television  assistant  in  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary   of   the   University,   will   be   thej 
workshop  director. 
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CONVOCATION 
FELLOW 

No  innovation  of  late  has  had  more 
success  than  student  contact  with 
American  leaders.  In  March  it  was 
the  turn  of  Governor  Otto  Kerner 
'30  of  Illinois  to  come  to  Brown  for 
three  days  (three  Convocation  ad- 
dresses, nine  less  formal  meetings 
like  these). 


For  a  Brown  Bookshelf 


EDITED  BY  ELMER  M.  BLISTEIN  '42 


CALDERON  DE  LA  BARCA:  Four  Plays,  translated  and  with 
an  Introduction  by  Edwin  Honig.  With  an  appendix  on  Spanish 
Golden  Age  Customs,  by  Norman  Maccoll.  A  Mermaid  Drama- 
book  (MD  21).  Hill  and  Wang.  319  pages. 

MR.  HoNiG,  a  member  of  Brown's  Department  of  English, 
brings  impressive  credentials  to  the  translation  of  Calderon's 
poetic  dramas,  being  a  poet  in  his  own  right,  and  an  experienced 
translator  of  Spanish  works.  In  this  attractive  paperback  volume, 
his  talents  are  applied  to  the  following  Calderonian  plays:  Secret 
Vengeance  for  Secret  Insult  (A  secrelo  agravio,  secreta  venganza): 
Devotion  to  the  Cross  {La  devocion  de  la  Cruz):  The  Mayor  of 
Zulainca  (El  alcalde  de  Zalumea):  and  The  Phantom  Lady  (La 
dama  diiende). 

The  first  of  these,  we  are  told  in  a  quotation  from  Eric  Bentley 
on  the  rear  cover,  is  here  presented  in  English  for  the  first  time; 
which  is  rather  surprising,  given  its  importance  among  Calderon's 
honor  plays.  Incidentally,  as  Mr.  Honig  tells  us  (p.  xv),  "Cal- 
deron's diversified  treatment  of  this  theme"  is  what  these  plays 
have  in  common. 

In  his  Introduction.  Mr.  Honig  summarizes  the  remarkably  few 
data  available  regarding  Calderon's  long  life  (1600-1681),  skill- 
fully discusses  the  four  plays  in  the  volume,  plus  others  of  similar 
themes,  and  describes  his  own  approach  to  the  translations.  He 
also  reviews  previous  translations,  paying  particular  tribute  to  the 
efforts  of  the  late  Roy  Campbell.  A  "Selected  Bibliography"  con- 
cludes the  Introduction. 

The  appendix  is  taken  from  the  notes  to  Norman  Maccoll's 
Select  Plays  of  Calderon  (London,  1888),  which  Mr.  Honig  calls 
(p.  307)  "still  the  best  general  introduction  in  English  to  Calde- 
ron's drama  and  period." 


Obviously,  however,  the  plays  themselves  are  the  chief  concern 
of  any  such  volume  as  this;  and  the  translator  has,  in  the  present 
writer's  view,  produced  four  eminently  readable  texts.  They  respect 
the  originals  but  are  not  slaves  to  them.  We  have  come  a  long  way 
from  the  "plaster-cast  relics  of  unreadability"  (p.  xxv)  that  Mr. 
Honig  finds  in  an  earlier  set  of  translations.  There  are  some 
splendid  renderings  of  the  graciosos'  puns  (as  in  Gil's  speech  about 
the  "knotty  problem,"  p.  104),  and  the  more  lyrical  passages  also 
fare  well. 

As  for  the  verse-form  in  which  Mr.  Honig  has  cast  his  transla- 
tions, he  explains  (p.  xxv)  that  he  uses,  for  the  most  part,  "a 
syllabic  line,  patterned  on  the  octosyllabic  romance,  but  different 
from  its  model  ...  in  permitting  a  regular  six-to-nine-syllable 
limitation."  His  purpose — which  seems  an  entirely  valid  one — 
has  been  "[to]  reflect  the  essential  poetry  of  Calderon's  language 
as  w;ll  as  stick  to  its  prose  sense."  This  procedure,  he  adds,  is 
aimed  at  "delivering  the  substance,  and  hence  some  of  the  strange 
raw  flavor,  of  the  thing  in  the  original."  This  reviewer  believes  that 
Mr.  Honig  has  succeeded  admirably  in  his  task,  which  was  no 
easy  one;  he  deserves  our  thanks.  So  do  the  publishers,  who  al- 
ready had  to  their  credit  a  volume  of  five  translations  of  Calde- 
ron's great  predecessor.  Lope  de  Vega  (MD  20).  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  they  will  explore  further  the  field  of  Spanish  Golden  Age 
drama  (a  similar  treatment  of  Tirso  de  Molina,  for  example, 
could  be  most  rewarding).  If  they  do,  Mr.  Honig's  services  will 
again  be  available. 

R.  W.  TYLER 

Professor  Tyler  teaclies  Spanish  literature  of  the  17th  century  at 
the  University  of  Texas.  He  received  his  Ph.D.  from  Brown  in 
1946. 


Briefer  Mention 

Two  Faculty  people  at  Brown  Univer- 
sity have  promising  books  on  the 
way,"  wrote  George  Troy  '31  in  his 
Providence  Sunday  Journal  Book  Page. 
"Prof.  Edward  A.  Bloom,  Chairman  of  the 
English  Department,  and  his  wife  Lillian 
are  co-authors  of  a  study,  Willa  Cather's 
Gift  for  Sympathy.  They  have  traced  her 
interest  in  three  major  themes:  the  fron- 
tier spirit,  both  old  and  modern;  the  threat 
to  it  from  materialism  and  greed;  and  the 
nature  of  the  artist.  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity Press  is  the  publisher. 

"The  other  Brown  author  is  Prof. 
Charles  H.  Philbrick,  also  of  the  English 
Department,  whose  New  England  Suite. 
Selected  Poems  1950-60.  will  be  published 
by  Clarke  &  Way  in  both  hardcover  and 
paperback  in  April.  It  is  his  first  sizable 
book  of  poems  on  a  variety  of  subjects. 
In  1959  he  published  Wonderstrand  Re- 
visited, a  short  series  of  poems  devoted  to 
Cape  Cod." 

Rabbi  Louis  I.  Newman  '13,  in  collab- 
oration with  the  late  Samuel  Spitz,  edited  a 
new  anthology,  Maggidim  and  Hasidiin: 
Their  Wisdom.  It  is  a  companion  to  The 
Hasidic  Anthology  and  The  Talmudic  An- 
thology, which  have  established  themselves 
as  classics  of  Jewish  homiletical  literature. 
Dr.  Newman's  latest  work  (Bloch  Publish- 
ing Co.)  presents  the  parables,  folk-tales, 
epigrams,  interpretation,  and  homilies 
drawn  from  the  works  of  the  great  folk- 
preachers    of    Judaism,    among    them    the 


leaders  of  the  great  mystical  movement 
originating  in  the  18th  Century  and  known 
as  Hasidism. 

Death  to  the  Traitors  by  Jacob  Mogel- 
ever  '22  has  been  chosen  by  the  Library 
Journal  as  one  of  the  50  best  books  on  the 
Civil   War  in   recent  years.  Now  engaged 
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JACOB  MOGELEVER  '22:   His  was  chosen  one  of 
the  50  best  books  on  the  Civil  War. 


in  writing  the  story  of  Margaret  Mitchell, 
author  of  Gone  with  the  Wind,  Mogelever 
will  welcome  any  information  about  her. 
He  is  Promotion  Manager  for  the  Savings 
Bond  Program,  Treasury  Dept.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Dr.  Robert  Cushman  Murphy  '11  wrote 
of  Antarctic  Conservation  for  Science, 
Jan.  19,  an  article  which  has  been  re- 
printed. The  author  is  Lamont  Curator 
Emeritus  at  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  and  he  originally  pre- 
pared the  material  for  an  address  delivered 
last  fall  at  the  1961  Orientation  Session  of 
the  U.S.  Antarctic  Research  Program.  Only 
by  careful  planning  and  cooperation,  says 
Dr.  Murphy,  can  we  save  the  primeval 
regions  from  the  ravages  of  man.  He  cited 
the  experience  of  the  past  to  prove  his 
point. 

Prof.  T.  S.  Krawiec  of  Skidmore,  who 
received  his  A.M.  at  Brown  in  1937,  is  co- 
author of  Systems  and  Theories  of  Psy- 
chology, published  by  Holt,  Rinehart  and 
Winston  ($6.50).  A  reviewer  in  Contem- 
porary Psychology  said:  "The  enterprise 
achieves  its  planned  objective  very  well — 
to  abstract  and  to  present  in  some  sequen- 
tial arrangement  the  more  enduring  prin- 
ciples that  provide  the  prerequisite  back- 
ground for  systematic  and  theoretical 
psychology  today."  A  note  about  Dr. 
Krawiec  said:  "He  is  somewhat  of  a  world 
traveler  although  Chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Psychology  at  Skidmore  .  .  .  and 
has  published  in  the  popular  vein  as  well 
as  on  the  solid  side." 
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go  to  college — and  where? 

they  find? 
teach  them? 
graduate? 

college  have  done  for  them? 
pay — and  how? 
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ILL  MY  CHILDREN  GET  INTO  COLLEGE?" 

The  question  haunts  most  parents.  Here  is 
the  answer: 


Yes, 


►  If  they  graduate  from  high  school  or  preparatory 
school  with  something  better  than  a  "scrape-by"  record. 

►  //"they  apply  to  the  college  or  university  that  is  right 
for  them — aiming  their  sights  (and  their  application 
forms)  neither  too  high  nor  too  low,  but  with  an  individu- 
ality and  precision  made  possible  by  sound  guidance  both 
in  school  and  in  their  home. 

►  If  America's  colleges  and  universities  can  find  the 
resources  to  carry  out  their  plans  to  meet  the  huge  de- 
mand for  higher  education  that  is  certain  to  exist  in  this 
country  for  years  to  come. 

The  //'s  surrounding  your  children  and  the  college  of 
tomorrow  are  matters  of  concern  to  everyone  involved — 
to  parents,  to  children,  to  alumni  and  alumnae  (whatever 
their  parental  status),  and  to  the  nation's  educators.  But 
resolving  them  is  by  no  means  being  left  to  chance. 

►  The  colleges  know  what  they  must  do,  if  they  are  to 


ROW 


meet  the  needs  of  your  children  and  others  of  your  chil- 
dren's generation.  Their  planning  is  well  beyond  the  hand- 
wringing  stage. 

►  The  colleges  know  the  likely  cost  of  putting  their 
plans  into  effect.  They  know  this  cost,  both  in  money  and 
in  manpower,  will  be  staggering.  But  most  of  them  are 
already  embarked  upon  finding  the  means  of  meeting  it. 

►  Governments — local,  state,  and  federal — are  also 
deeply  involved  in  educational  planning  and  financing. 
Some  parts  of  the  country  are  far  ahead  of  others.  But 
no  region  is  without  its  planners  and  its  doers  in  this 
field. 

►  Public  demand — not  only  for  expanded  facilities  for 
higher  education,  but  for  ever-better  quality  in  higher 
education — today  is  more  insistent,  more  informed  than 
ever  before.  With  this  growth  of  pubhc  sophistication 
about  higher  education,  it  is  now  clear  to  most  intelligent 
parents  that  they  themselves  must  take  a  leading  role  in 
guiding  their  children's  educational  careers — ^and  in 
making  certain  that  the  college  of  tomorrow  will  be 
ready,  and  good,  for  them. 


This  special  report  is  in  the  form  of  a  guide  to  parents.  But  we  suspect  that  every  read- 
er, parent  or  not,  will  find  the  story  of  higher  education's  future  remarkably  exciting'.. 


YY/ here  will  your  children 


go  to  college? 


Er  FALL,  more  than  one  million  students  enrolled 
in  the  freshman  classes  of  U.S.  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. They  came  from  wealthy  families,  middle- 
income  families,  poor  families;  from  all  races,  here  and 
abroad;  from  virtually  every  religious  faith. 

Over  the  next  ten  years,  the  number  of  students  will 
grow  enormously.  Around  1964  the  long-predicted  "tidal 
wave"  of  young  people,  bom  in  the  postwar  era  and 
steadily  moving  upward  through  the  nation's  school  sys- 
tems ever  since,  will  engulf  the  college  campuses.  By  1970 
the  population  between  the  ages  of  18  and  21 — now 
around  10.2  million — will  have  grown  to  14.6  million. 
College  enrollment,  now  less  than  4  miUion,  will  be  at 
least  6.4  million,  and  perhaps  far  more. 

The  character  of  the  student  bodies  will  also  have 
changed.  More  than  half  of  the  full-time  students  in  the 
country's  four-year  colleges  are  already  coming  from 
.lower-middle  and  low  income  groups.  With  expanding 
scholarship,  loan,  and  self-help  programs,  this  trend  will 
continue  strong.  Non-white  college  students — who  in  the 
past  decade  have  more  than  doubled  in  number  and  now 
compose  about  7  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment — will 
continue  to  increase.  (Non-whites  formed  1 1 .4  per  cent  of 
the  U.S.  population  in  the  1960  census.)  The  number  of 
married  students  will  grow.  The  average  age  of  students 
will  continue  its  recent  rise. 

The  sheer  force  of  this  great  wave  of  students  is  enough 
to  take  one's  breath  away.  Against  this  force,  what  chance 
has  American  higher  education  to  stand  strong,  to  main- 
tain standards,  to  improve  quality,  to  keep  sight  of  the 
individual  student? 

And,  as  part  of  the  gigantic  population  swell,  what 
chances  have  your  children? 

TO  BOTH  QUESTIONS,  there  are  some  encouraging  answers. 
At  the  same  time,  the  intelligent  parent  will  not  ignore 
some  danger  signals. 

FINDING  ROOM  FOR  EVERYBODY 

NOT  EVERY  COLLEGE  or  University  in  the  country  is  able  to 
expand  its  student  capacity.  A  number  have  concluded 
that,  for  one  persuasive  reason  or  another,  they  must 
maintain  their  present  enrollments.  They  are  not  blind  to 
the  need  of  American  higher  education,  in  the  aggregate, 
to  accommodate  more  students  in  the  years  ahead;  indeed. 


they  are  keenly  aware  of  it.  But  for  reasons  of  finance,  of 
faculty  limitations,  of  space,  of  philosophy,  of  function,  of 
geographic  location — or  of  a  combination  of  these  and 
other  restrictions — they  cannot  grow. 

Many  other  institutions,  public  and  private,  are  expand- 
ing their  enrollment  capacities  and  will  continue  to  do  so: 

Private  institutions:  Currently,  colleges  and  universities 
under  independent  auspices  enroll  around  1,500,000 
students — some  40  per  cent  of  the  U.S.  college  popula- 
tion. In  the  future,  many  privately  supported  institutions 
will  grow,  but  slowly  in  comparison  with  publicly  sup- 
ported institutions.  Thus  the  total  number  of  students  at 
private  institutions  will  rise,  but  their  percentage  of  the 
total  college  population  will  become  smaller. 

Public  institutions:  State  and  locally  supported  colleges 
and  universities  are  expanding  their  capacity  steadily.  In 
the  years  ahead  they  will  carry  by  far  the  heaviest  share  of 
America's  growing  student  population. 

Despite  their  growth,  many  of  them  are  already  feeling, 
the  strain  of  the  burden.  Many  state  institutions,  once 
committed  to  accepting  any  resident  with  a  high-school 
diploma,  are  now  imposing  entrance  requirements  upon 
applicants.  Others,  required  by  law  or  long  tradition  not 
to  turn  away  any  high-school  graduate  who  applies,  resort 
in  desperation  to  a  high  flunk-out  rate  in  the  freshman  | 
year  in  order  to  whittle  down  their  student  bodies  t< 
manageable  size.  In  other  states,  coordinated  systems  o: 
higher  education  are  being  devised  to  accommodate 
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students  of  differing  aptitudes,  high-school  academic 
records,  and  career  goals. 

Two-year  colleges:  Growing  at  a  faster  rate  than  any 
other  segment  of  U.S.  higher  education  is  a  group  com- 
prising both  public  and  independently  supported  institu- 
tions: the  two-year,  or  "junior,"  colleges.  Approximately 
600  now  exist  in  the  United  States,  and  experts  estimate 
that  an  average  of  at  least  20  per  year  will  be  estabhshed 
in  the  coming  decade.  More  than  400  of  the  two-year 
institutions  are  community  colleges,  located  within  com- 
muting distance  of  their  students. 

These  colleges  provide  three  main  services:  education  for 
students  who  will  later  transfer  to  four-year  colle'ges  or 
universities  (studies  show  they  often  do  as  well  as  those 
who  go  directly  from  high  school  to  a  four-year  institu- 
tion, and  sometimes  better),  terminal  training  for  voca- 
tions (more  and  more  important  as  jobs  require  higher 
technical  skills),  and  adult  education  and  community 
cultural  activities. 

Evidence  of  their  importance:  One  out  of  every  four 
students  beginning  higher  education  today  does  so  in  a 
two-year  college.  By  1975,  the  ratio  is  hkely  to  be  one  in 
two. 

Branch  campuses:  To  meet  local  demands  for  educa- 
tional institutions,  some  state  universities  have  opened 
branches  in  population  centers  distant  from  their  main 
campuses.  The  trend  is  likely  to  continue.  On  occasion, 
however,  the  "branch  campus"  concept  may  conflict  with 
the  "community  college"  concept.  In  Ohio,  for  example, 
proponents  of  community  two-year  colleges  are  currently 
arguing  that  locally  controlled  community  institutions  are 
the  best  answer  to  the  state's  college-enrollment  prob- 
lems. But  Ohio  State  University,  Ohio  University,  and 
Miami  University,  which  operate  off-campus  centers  and 
whose  leaders  advocate  the  establishment  of  more,  say 
that  taxpayers  get  better  value  at  lower  cost  from  a  uni- 
versity-run branch-campus  system. 

Coordinated  systems:  To  meet  both  present  and  future 
demands  for  higher  education,  a  number  of  states  are 
attempting  to  coordinate  their  existing  colleges  and 
universities  and  to  lay  long-range  plans  for  developing 
new  ones. 

Cahfornia,  a  leader  in  such  efforts,  has  a  "master  plan" 
involving  not  only  the  three  main  types  of  publicly  sup- 
ported institutions — the  state  university,  state  colleges, 
and  locally  sponsored  two-year  colleges.  Private  institu- 
tions voluntarily  take  part  in  the  master  planning,  also. 

With  at  least  661,000  students  expected  in  their  colleges 
and  universities  by  1975,  Califomians  have  worked  out 
a  plan  under  which  every  high-school  graduate  will  be 
eligible  to  attend  a  junior  college;  the  top  one-third  will 
be  eligible  for  admission  to  a  state  college;  and  the  top 
one-eighth  will  be  eligible  to  go  directly  from  high  school 
to  the  University  of  Cahfornia.  The  plan  is  flexible:  stu- 
dents who  prove  themselves  in  a  junior  college,  for 
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example,  may  transfer  to  the  university.  If  past  experience 
is  a  guide,  many  will — with  notable  academic  success. 

THUS  IT  IS  LIKELY  that  somewhere  in  America's  nearly 
2,000  colleges  and  universities  there  will  be  room 
for  your  children. 

How  will  you — and  they — find  it? 

On  the  same  day  in  late  May  of  last  year,  33,559  letters 
went  out  to  young  people  who  had  applied  for  admission 
to  the  1961  freshman  class  in  one  or  more  of  the  eight 
schools  that  compose  the  Ivy  League.  Of  these  letters, 
20,248  were  rejection  notices. 

Not  all  of  the  20,248  had  been  misguided  in  applying. 
Admissions  officers  testify  that  the  quahty  of  the  1961  ap- 
plicants was  higher  than  ever  before,  that  the  competition 
was  therefore  intense,  and  that  many  applicants  who 
might  have  been  welcomed  in  other  years  had  to  be 
turned  away  in  '61. 

Even  so,  as  in  years  past,  a  number  of  the  applicants 
had  been  the  victims  of  bad  advice — from  parents, 
teachers,  and  friends.  Had  they  applied  to  other  institu- 
tions, equally  or  better  suited  to  their  aptitudes  and 
abihties,  they  would  have  been  accepted  gladly,  avoiding 
the  bitter  disappointment,  and  the  occasional  tragedy,  of 
a  turndown. 

The  Ivy  League  experience  can  be,  and  is,  repeated  in 
dozens  of  other  colleges  and  universities  every  spring. 
Yet,  while  some  institutions  are  rejecting  more  applica- 
tions than  they  can  accept,  others  (perhaps  better  qualified 
to  meet  the  rejected  students'  needs)  still  have  openings  in 
their  freshman  classes  on  registration  day. 

Educators,  both  in  the  colleges  and  in  the  secondary 
schools,  are  aware  of  the  problems  in  "marrying"  the 
right  students  to  the  right  colleges.  An  intensive  effort  is 
under  way  to  relieve  them.  In  the  future,  you  may  expect: 
►    Better  guidance  by  high-school  counselors,  based  on 


improved  testing  metliods  and  on  improved  understanding 
of  individual  colleges  and  their  offerings. 

►  Better  definitions,  by  individual  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, of  their  philosophies  of  admission,  their  criteria  for 
choosing  students,  their  strengths  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
certain  types  of  student  and  their  weakness  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  others. 

►  Less  parental  pressure  on  their  offspring  to  attend:  the 
college  or  university  that  mother  or  father  attended;  the 
college  or  university  that  "everybody  else's  children"  are 
attending;  the  college  or  university  that  enjoys  the  greatest 
sports-page  prestige,  the  greatest  financial-page  prestige, 
or  the  greatest  society-page  prestige  in  town. 

►  More  awareness  that  children  are  different  from  one 
another,  that  colleges  are  different  from  one  another,  and 


that  a  happy  match  of  children  and  institutions  is  within 
the  reach  of  any  parent  (and  student)  who  takes  the  pains 
to  pursue  it  intelUgently. 

►  Exploration— but  probably,  in  the  near  future,  no 
widespread  adoption — of  a  central  clearing-house  for  col- 
lege applications,  with  students  stating  their  choices  of 
colleges  in  preferential  order  and  colleges  similarly  listing 
their  choices  of  students.  The  "clearing-house"  would 
thereupon  match  students  and  institutions  according  to 
their  preferences. 

Despite  the  likely  growth  of  these  practices,  applying  to 
college  may  well  continue  to  be  part-chaos,  part-panic, 
part-snobbishness  for  years  to  come.  But  with  the  aid  of 
enlightened  parents  and  educators,  it  will  be  less  so, 
tomorrow,  than  it  is  today. 


y/y  hat  will  they  find 


in  college? 


THE  cx)LLEGE  OF  TOMORROW — the  onc  your  children 
will  find  when  they  get  in — is  likely  to  differ  from 
the  college  you  knew  in  your  days  as  a  student. 
The  students  themselves  will  be  different. 
Curricula  will  be  different. 

Extracurricular  activities  will  be  different,  in  many 
respects,  from  what  they  were  in  your  day. 

The  college  year,  as  well  as  the  college  day,  may  be 
different. 

Modes  of  study  will  be  different. 
With  one  or  two  conspicuous  exceptions,  the  changes 
will  be  for  the  better.    But  for  better  or  for  worse, 
changes  there  will  be. 

THE  NEW  BREED  OF  STUDENTS 

IT  WILL  COME  AS  NEWS  to  no  parents  that  their  children 
are  different  from  themselves. 

Academically,  they  are  proving  to  be  more  serious  than 
many  of  their  predecessor  generations.  Too  serious,  some 
say.  They  enter  college  with  an  eye  already  set  on  the 
vocation  they  hope  to  pursue  when  they  get  out;  college, 
to  many,  is  simply  the  means  to  that  end. 

Many  students  plan  to  marry  as  soon  as  they  can  afford 
to,  and  some  even  before  they  can  afford  to.  They  want 
famiUes,  homes,  a  fair  amount  of  leisure,  good  jobs, 
security.  They  dream  not  of  a  far-distant  future;  today's 
students  are  impatient  to  translate  their  dreams  into 
reality,  soon. 


Like  most  generalizations,  these  should  be  qualified. 
There  will  be  students  who  are  quite  far  from  the  average, 
and  this  is  as  it  should  be.  But  with  international  ten- 
sions, recurrent  war  threats,  military-service  obligations, 
and  talk  of  utter  destruction  of  the  race,  the  tendency  is 
for  the  young  to  want  to  cram  their  lives  full  of  living — 
with  no  uimecessary  delays,  please. 

At  the  moment,  there  is  little  likelihood  that  the  urge  to 
pace  one's  Ufe  quickly  and  seriously  will  soon  pass.  This  is> 
the  tempo  the  adult  world  has  set  for  its  young,  and  theyj"" 
will  march  doubletime  to  it. 

Economic  backgrounds  of  students  will  continue  to] 
grow  more  diverse.  In  recent  years,  thanks  to  scholar-j 
ships,  student  loans,  and  the  spectacular  growth  ol 
public  educational  institutions,  higher  education  has' 
become  less  and  less  the  exclusive  province  of  the  sons' 
and  daughters  of  the  well-to-do.  The  spread  of  scholarship 
and  loan  programs  geared  to  family  income  levels  will  in- 
tensify this  trend,  not  only  in  low-tuition  public  colleges 
and  universities  but  in  high-tuition  private  institutions. 

Students  from  foreign  countries  will  flock  to  the  U.S.  for 
college  education,  barring  a  totally  deteriorated  interna- 
tional situation.  Last  year  53,107  foreign  students,  from 
143  countries  and  political  areas,  were  enrolled  in  1,666 
American  colleges  and  universities — almost  a  10  per  cent 
increase  over  the  year  before.  Growing  numbers  of 
African  and  Asian  students  accounted  for  the  rise;  the 
growth  is  virtually  certain  to  continue.  The  presence  of 
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such  students  on  U.S.  campuses — 50  per  cent  of  them  are 
undergraduates — has  already  contributed  to  a  greater 
international  awareness  on  the  part  of  American  stu- 
dents. The  influence  is  bound  to  grow. 

Foreign  stndy  by  U.S.  students  is  increasing.  In  1959-60, 
the  most  recent  year  reported,  1 5,306  were  enrolled  in  63 
foreign  countries,  a  12  per  cent  increase  in  a  period  of  12 
months.  Students  traveling  abroad  during  summer  vaca- 
tions add  impressive  numbers  to  this  total. 

WHAT  THEY'LL  STUDY 

STUDIES  ARE  in  the  course  of  change,  and  the  changes  will 
affect  your  children.  A  new  toughness  in  academic 
standards  will  reflect  the  great  amount  of  knowledge  that 
must  be  imparted  in  the  college  years. 

In  the  sciences,  changes  are  particularly  obvious.  Every 
decade,  writes  Thomas  Stelson  of  Carnegie  Tech,  25  per 
cent  of  the  curriculum  must  be  abandoned,  due  to 
obsolescence.  J.  Robert  Oppenheimer  puts  it  another 
way:  nearly  everything  now  known  in  science,  he  says, 
"was  not  in  any  book  when  most  of  us  went  to  school." 

There  will  be  differences  in  the  social  sciences  and 
humanities,  as  well.  Language  instruction,  now  getting 
new  emphasis,  is  an  example.  The  use  of  language  lab- 
oratories, with  tape  recordings  and  other  mechanical 
devices,  is  already  popular  and  will  spread.  Schools  once 
preoccupied  almost  entirely  with  science  and  technology 
(e.g.,  colleges  of  engineering,  leading  medical  schools) 
have  now  integrated  social  and  humanistic  studies  into 
their  curricula,  and  the  trend  will  spread  to  other  institu- 
tions. 

International  emphasis  also  will  grow.  The  big  push  will 
be  related  to  nations  and  regions  outside  the  Western 
World.  For  the  first  time  on  a  large  scale,  the  involvement 


of  U.S.  higher  education  will  be  truly  global.  This  non- 
Western  orientation,  says  one  college  president  (who  is 
seconded  by  many  others)  is  "the  new  frontier  in  Ameri- 
can higher  education."  For  undergraduates,  comparative 
studies  in  both  the  social  sciences  and  the  humanities  are 
likely  to  be  stressed.  The  hoped-for  result:  better  under- 
standing of  the  human  experience  in  all  cultures. 

Mechanics  of  teaching  will  improve.  "Teaching  ma- 
chines" will  be  used  more  and  more,  as  educators  assess 
their  value  and  versatihty  (see  IVho  will  teach  them?  on 
the  following  pages).  Closed-circuit  television  will  carry  a 
lecturer's  voice  and  closeup  views  of  his  demonstrations  to 
hundreds  of  students  simultaneously.  TV  and  microfilm 
will  grow  in  usefulness  as  library  tools,  enabUng  institu- 
tions to  duplicate,  in  small  space,  the  resources  of  distant 
hbraries  and  specialized  rare-book  collections.  Tape 
recordings  will  put  music  and  drama,  performed  by 
masters,  on  every  campus.  Computers,  already  becoming 
almost  commonplace,  will  be  used  for  more  and  more 
study  and  research  purposes. 

This  availability  of  resources  unheard-of  in  their 
parents'  day  will  enable  undergraduates  to  embark  on 
extensive  programs  of  independent  study.  Under  careful 
faculty  guidance,  independent  study  will  equip  students 
with  research  ability,  problem-solving  techniques,  and 
bibhographic  savvy  which  should  be  of  immense  value  to 
them  throughout  their  lives.  Many  of  yesterday's  college 
graduates  still  don't  know  how  to  work  creatively  in  un- 
familiar intellectual  territory:  to  pinpoint  a  problem, 
formulate  intelligent  questions,  use  a  library,  map  a  re- 
search project.  There  will  be  far  fewer  gaps  of  this  sort  in 
the  training  of  tomorrow's  students. 

Great  new  stress  on  quality  will  be  found  at  all  institu- 
tions. Impending  explosive  growth  of  the  college  popula- 
tion has  put  the  spotlight,  for  years,  on  handling  large 
numbers  of  students;  this  has  worried  educators  who 
feared  that  quality  might  be  lost  in  a  national  preoccupa- 
tion with  quantity.  Big  institutions,  particularly  those  with 
"growth  situations,"  are  now  putting  emphasis  on  main- 
taining high  academic  standards — and  even  raising  them 
— while  handhng  high  enrollments,  too.  Honors  pro- 
grams, opportunities  for  undergraduate  research,  in- 
sistence on  creditable  scholastic  achievement  are  symp- 
tomatic of  the  concern  for  academic  excellence. 

It's  important  to  realize  that  this  emphasis  on  quaUty 
will  be  found  not  only  in  four-year  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, but  in  two-year  institutions,  also.  "Each  [type  of 
institution]  shall  strive  for  excellence  in  its  sphere,"  is 
how  the  California  master  plan  for  higher  education  puts 
it;  the  same  idea  is  pervading  higher  education  at  all  levels 
throughout  the  nation. 

WHERE'S  THE  FUN? 

EXTRACURRICULAR  ACTIVITY  has  been  undergoing  subtle 
changes  at  colleges  and  universities  for  years  and  is  likely 


to  continue  doing  so.  Student  apathy  toward  some  ac- 
tivities— political  clubs,  for  example— is  lessening.  Toward 
other  activities — the  light,  the  frothy — apathy  appears  to 
be  growing.  There  is  less  interest  in  spectator  sports,  more 
interest  in  participant  sports  that  will  be  playable  for  most 
of  a  hfetime.  Student  newspapers,  observes  the  dean  of 
students  at  a  college  on  the  Eastern  seaboard,  no  longer 
rant  about  band  uniforms,  closing  hours  for  fraternity 
parties,  and  the  need  for  bigger  pep  rallies.  Sororities  are 
disappearing  from  the  campuses  of  women's  colleges. 
"Fun  festivals"  are  granted  less  time  and  importance  by 
students;  at  one  big  midwestern  university,  for  example, 
the  events  of  May  Week — formerly  a  five-day  wingding 
involving  floats,  honorary-fraternity  initiations,  faculty- 
student  baseball,  and  crowning  of  the  May  Queen — are 
now  crammed  into  one  half-day.  In  spite  of  the  well- 
pubhcized  antics  of  a  relatively  few  roof-raisers  (e.g., 
student  rioters  at  several  summer  resorts  last  Labor  Day, 
student  revelers  at  Florida  resorts  during  spring-vacation 
periods),  a  new  seriousness  is  the  keynote  of  most  student 
activities. 

"The  faculty  and  administration  are  more  resistant  to 
these  changes  than  the  students  are,"  jokes  the  president  of 
a  women's  college  in  Pittsburgh.  "The  typical  student 
congress  wants  to  aboUsh  the  junior  prom;  the  dean  is  the 


one  who  feels  nostalgic  about  it:  'That's  the  one  event 
Mrs.  Jones  and  I  looked  forward  to  each  year.'  " 

A  QUEST  FOR  ETHICAL  VALUES 

EDUCATION,  more  and  more  educators  are  saying,  ''should 
be  much  more  than  the  mere  retention  of  subject  matter." 

Here  are  three  indications  of  how  the  thoughts  of  many 
educators  are  running: 

"If  [the  student]  enters  college  and  pursues  either  an 
intellectual  smorgasbord,  intellectual  Teutonism,  or  the 
cash  register,"  says  a  midwestern  educator,  "his  educa- 
tion will  have  advanced  very  little,  if  at  all.  The  odds  are 
quite  good  that  he  will  simply  have  exchanged  one  form  of 
barbarism  for  another  . .  .  Certainly  there  is  no  incom- 
patibility between  being  well-informed  and  being  stupid; 
such  a  condition  makes  the  student  a  danger  to  himself 
and  society." 

Says  another  observer:  "I  prophesy  that  a  more  serious 
intention  and  mood  will  progressively  characterize  the 
campus  . . .  This  means,  most  of  all,  commitment  to  the 
use  of  one's  learning  in  fruitful,  creative,  and  noble  ways." 

"The  responsibility  of  the  educated  man,"  says  the 
provost  of  a  state  university  in  New  England,  "is  that  he 
make  articulate  to  himself  and  to  others  what  he  is  willing  , 
to  bet  his  life  on." 


y/Y/ho  will  teach  them? 


KNOW  THE  QUALITY  of  the  teaching  that  your  children 
can  look  forward  to,  and  you  will  know  much 
■  about  the  effectiveness  of  the  education  they  will 
receive.  Teaching,  tomorrow  as  in  the  past,  is  the  heart  of 
higher  education. 

It  is  no  secret,  by  now,  that  college  teaching  has  been 
on  a  plateau  of  crisis  in  the  U.S.  for  some  years.  Much  of 
the  problem  is  traceable  to  money.  Salaries  paid  to  college 
teachers  lagged  far  behind  those  paid  elsewhere  in  jobs 
requiring  similarly  high  talents.  While  real  incomes,  as 
well  as  dollar  incomes,  climbed  for  most  other  groups  of 
Americans,  the  real  incomes  of  college  professors  not 
merely  stood  still  but  dropped  noticeably. 

The  financial  pinch  became  so  bad,  for  some  teachers, 
that  despite  obvious  devotion  to  their  careers  and  obvious 
preference  for  this  profession  above  all  others,  they  had  to 
leave  for  other  jobs.  Many  bright  young  people,  the  sort 
who  ordinarily  would  be  attracted  to  teaching  careers, 
took  one  look  at  the  salary  scales  and  decided  to  make 
their  mark  in  another  field. 

Has  the  situation  improved? 


Will  it  be  better  when  your  children  go  to  college? 

Yes.  At  the  moment,  faculty  salaries  and  fringe  benefit! 
(on  the  average)  are  rising.  Since  the  rise  started  from  ai 
extremely  disadvantageous  level,  however,  no  one  is  gettin 
rich  in  the  process.  Indeed,  on  almost  every  campus  the 
rea/ income  in  every  rank  of  the  faculty  is  still  considerably 
less  than  it  once  was.  Nor  have  faculty  salary  scales, 
generally,  caught  up  with  the  national  scales  in  competitive 
areas  such  as  business  and  government. 

But  the  trend  is  encouraging.  If  it  continues,  the 
financial  phght  of  teachers — and  the  serious  threat  to 
education  which  it  has  posed — should  be  substantially 
diminished  by  1970. 

None  of  this  will  happen  automatically,  of  course.  For 
evidence,  check  the  appropriations  for  higher  education 
made  at  your  state  legislature's  most  recent  session.  If 
yours  was  like  a  number  of  recent  legislatures,  it  "econo- 
mized"— and  professorial  salaries  suffered.  The  support 
which  has  enabled  many  colleges  to  correct  the  most 
glaring  salary  deficiencies  must  continue  until  the  problem 
is  fuUy  solved.  After  that,  it  is  essential  to  make  sure  that 


] 


the  quality  of  our  college  teaching — a  truly  crucial  element 
in  fashioning  the  minds  and  attitudes  of  your  children — is 
not  jeopardized  again  by  a  failure  to  pay  its  practitioners 
adequately. 

THERE  ARE  OTHER  ANGLES  to  the  question  of  attracting 
and  retaining  a  good  faculty  besides  money. 
►  The  better  the  student  body — the  more  challeng- 
ing, the  more  lively  its  members — the  more  attractive  is  the 
job  of  teaching  it.  "Nothing  is  more  certain  to  make 
teaching  a  dreadful  task  than  the  feeling  that  you  are 
deaUng  with  people  who  have  no  interest  in  what  you  are 
talking  about,"  says  an  experienced  professor  at  a  small 
college  in  the  Northwest. 

"An  appalling  number  of  the  students  I  have  known 
were  bright,  tested  high  on  their  College  Boards,  and 
still  lacked  flair  and  drive  and  persistence,"  says  another 
professor.  "I  have  concluded  that  much  of  the  difference 
between  them  and  the  students  who  are  'alive'  must  be 
traceable  to  their  homes,  their  fathers,  their  mothers. 
Parents  who  themselves  take  the  trouble  to  be  interesting 
— and  interested — seem  to  send  us  children  who  arc 
interesting  and  interested." 

►  The  better  the  library  and  laboratory  facilities,  the 
more  likely  is  a  college  to  be  able  to  recruit  and  keep  a 
good  faculty.  Even  small  colleges,  devoted  strictly  to 
undergraduate  studies,  are  finding  ways  to  provide  their 
faculty  members  with  opportunities  to  do  independent 
reading  and  research.  They  find  it  pays  in  many  ways:  the 
faculty  teaches  better,  is  more  alert  to  changes  in  the 
subject  matter,  is  less  likely  to  leave  for  other  fields. 

►  The  better  the  public-opinion  climate  toward  teachers 
in  a  community,  the  more  likely  is  a  faculty  to  be  strong. 
Professors  may  grumble  among  themselves  about  all  the 
invitations  they  receive  to  speak  to  women's  clubs  and 


alumni  groups  ("When  am  I  supposed  to  find  the  time  to 
check  my  lecture  notes?"),  but  they  take  heart  from  the 
high  regard  for  their  profession  which  such  invitations 
from  the  community  represent. 

►  Part-time  consultant  jobs  are  an  attraction  to  good 
faculty  members.  (Conversely,  one  of  the  principal  check- 
points for  many  industries  seeking  new  plant  sites  is. 
What  faculty  talent  is  nearby?)  Such  jobs  provide  teachers 
both  with  additional  income  and  with  enormously  useful 
opportunities  to  base  their  classroom  teachings  on 
practical,  current  experience. 

BUT  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES  must  do  more  than 
hold  on  to  their  present  good  teachers  and  replace 
those  who  retire  or  resign.  Over  the  next  few  years 
many  institutions  must  add  to  their  teaching  staffs  at  a 
prodigious  rate,  in  order  to  handle  the  vastly  larger 
numbers  of  students  who  are  already  forming  Unes  in  the 
admissions  oflace. 

The  ability  to  be  a  college  teacher  is  not  a  skill  that  can 
be  acquired  overnight,  or  in  a  year  or  two.  A  Ph.D. 
degree  takes  at  least  four  years  to  get,  after  one  has 
earned  his  bachelor's  degree.  More  often  it  takes  six  or 
seven  years,  and  sometimes  10  to  15. 

In  every  ten-year  period  since  the  turn  of  the  century, 
as  Bernard  Berelson  of  Columbia  University  has  pointed 
out,  the  production  of  doctorates  in  the  U.S.  has  doubled. 
But  only  about  60  per  cent  of  Ph.D.'s  today  go  into 
academic  Ufe,  compared  with  about  80  per  cent  at  the  turn 
of  the  century.  And  only  20  per  cent  wind  up  teaching 
undergraduates  in  Uberal  arts  colleges. 

Holders  of  lower  degrees,  therefore,  will  occupy  many 
teaching  positions  on  tomorrow's  college  faculties. 

This  is  not  necessarily  bad.  A  teacher's  abiUty  is  not 
always  defined  by  the  number  of  degrees  he  is  entitled  to 


write  after  his  name.  Indeed,  said  the  graduate  dean  of  one 
great  university  several  years  ago,  it  is  high  time  that 
"universities  have  the  courage  ...  to  select  men  very 
largely  on  the  quaUty  of  work  they  have  done  and  soft- 
pedal  this  matter  of  degrees." 

IN  SUMMARY,  Salaries  for  teachers  will  be  better,  larger 
numbers  of  able  young  people  will  be  attracted  into  the 
field  (but  their  preparation  will  take  time),  and  fewer 
able  people  will  be  lured  away.  In  expanding  their  faculties, 
some  colleges  and  universities  will  accept  more  holders  of 
bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  than  they  have  been  ac- 
customed to,  but  this  may  force  them  to  focus  attention 
on  abiUty  rather  than  to  rely  as  unquestioningly  as  in  the 
past  on  the  magic  of  a  doctor's  degree. 

Meanwhile,  other  developments  provide  grounds  for 
cautious  optimism  about  the  effectiveness  of  the  teaching 
your  children  will  receive. 

THE  TV  SCREEN 

TELEVISION,  not  long  ago  found  only  in  the  lounges  of 
dormitories  and  student  unions,  is  now  an  accepted 
teaching  tool  on  many  campuses.  Its  use  will  grow.  "To 
report  on  the  use  of  television  in  teaching,"  says  Arthur 
S.  Adams,  past  president  of  the  American  Council  on 
Education,  "is  Uke  trying  to  catch  a  galloping  horse." 

For  teaching  closcup  work  in  dentistry,  surgery,  and 
laboratory  sciences,  closed-circuit  TV  is  unexcelled.  The 
number  of  students  who  can  gaze  into  a  patient's  gaping 
mouth  while  a  teacher  demonstrates  how  to  fill  a  cavity 
is  limited;  when  their  place  is  taken  by  a  TV  camera  and 
the  students  cluster  around  TV  screens,  scores  can  watch 
—and  see  more,  too. 

Television,  at  large  schools,  has  the  additional  virtue  of 
extending  the  effectiveness  of  a  single  teacher.  Instead  of 
giving  the  same  lecture  (replete  with  the  same  jokes)  three 
times  to  students  filling  the  campus's  largest  hall,  a  pro- 
fessor can  now  give  it  once — and  be  seen  in  as  many 
auditoriums  and  classrooms  as  are  needed  to  accommo- 
date all  registrants  in  his  course.  Both  the  professor  and 
the  jokes  are  fresher,  as  a  result. 

How  effective  is  TV?  Some  carefully  controlled  studies 
show  that  students  taught  from  the  fluorescent  screen  do 
as  well  in  some  types  of  course  {e.g.,  lectures)  as  those 
sitting  in  the  teacher's  presence,  and  sometimes  better. 
But  TV  standardizes  instruction  to  a  degree  that  is  not 
always  desirable.  And,  reports  Henry  H.  Cassirer  of 
UNESCO,  who  has  analyzed  television  teaching  in  the 
U.S.,  Canada,  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Russia,  and 
Japan,  students  do  not  want  to  lose  contact  with  their 
teachers.  They  want  to  be  able  to  ask  questions  as  instruc- 
tion progresses.  Mr.  Cassirer  found  effective,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  combination  of  a  central  TV  lecturer  with 
classroom  instructors  who  prepare  students  for  the  lecture 
and  then  discuss  it  with  them  afterward. 


TEACHING  MACHINES 

HOLDING  GREAT  PROMISE  for  the  improvement  of  instruc- 
tion at  all  levels  of  schooling,  including  college,  are 
programs  of  learning  presented  through  mechanical  self- 
teaching  devices,  popularly  called  "teaching  machines." 

The  most  widely  used  machine,  invented  by  Professor 
Frederick  Skinner  of  Harvard,  is  a  box-hke  device  with 


three  windows  in  its  top.  When  the  student  turns  a  crank 
an  item  of  information,  along  with  a  question  about  it 
appears  in  the  lefthand  window  (A).  The  student  writes 
his  answer  to  the  question  on  a  paper  strip  exposed  in 
another  window  (B).  The  student  turns  the  crank  again— 
and  the  correct  answer  appears  at  window  A. 

Simultaneously,  this  action  moves  the  student's  answei 
under  a  transparent  shield  covering  window  C,  so  that 
the  student  can  see,  but  not  change,  what  he  has  written. 
If  the  answer  is  correct,  the  student  turns  another  crank, 
causing  the  tape  to  be  notched;  the  machine  will  by-pass 
this  item  when  the  student  goes  through  the  series  of  ques- 
tions again.  Questions  are  arranged  so  that  each  item 
builds  on  previous  information  the  machine  has  given. 

Such  self-teaching  devices  have  these  advantages: 

►  Each  student  can  proceed  at  his  own  pace,  whereas 
classroom  lectures  must  be  paced  to  the  "average"  student 
— too  fast  for  some,  too  slow  for  others.  "With  a  ma- 
chine," comments  a  University  of  Rochester  psychologist, 
"the  brighter  student  could  go  ahead  at  a  very  fast  pace." 

►  The  machine  makes  examinations  and  testing  a  re- 
warding and  learning  experience,  rather  than  a  punish- 
ment. If  his  answer  is  correct,  the  student  is  rewarded 
with  that  knowledge  instantly;  this  reinforces  his  memory 
of  the  right  information.  If  the  answer  is  incorrect,  the 
machine  provides  the  correct  answer  immediately.  In  large 
classes,  no  teacher  can  provide  such  frequent — and  indi- 
vidual— rewards  and  immediate  corrections. 

►  The  machine  smooths  the  ups  and  downs  in  the  learn- 


ing  process  by  removing  some  external  sources  of  anxie- 
ties, such  as  fear  of  falling  behind. 
►  If  a  student  is  having  difficulty  with  a  subject,  the 
teacher  can  check  back  over  his  machine  tapes  and  find 
the  exact  point  at  which  the  student  began  to  go  wrong. 
Correction  of  the  difficulty  can  be  made  with  precision, 
not  gropingly  as  is  usually  necessary  in  machineless 
classes. 

Not  only  do  the  machines  give  promise  of  accelerating 
the  learning  process;  they  introduce  an  individuality  to 


learning  which  has  previously  been  unknown.  "Where 
television  holds  the  danger  of  standardized  instruction," 
said  John  W.  Gardner,  president  of  the  Carnegie  Corpora- 
tion of  New  York,  in  a  report  to  then-President  Eisen- 
hower, "the  self-teaching  device  can  individuahze  instruc- 
tion in  ways  not  now  possible — and  the  student  is  always 
an  active  participant."  Teaching  machines  are  being 
tested,  and  used,  on  a  number  of  college  campuses  and 
seem  certain  to  figure  prominently  in  the  teaching  of  your 
children. 


YY  ill  they  graduate? 


SAID  AN  ADMINISTRATOR  at  a  University  in  the  South 
not  long  ago  (he  was  the  director  of  admissions,  no 
less,  and  he  spoke  not  entirely  in  jest): 

"I'm  happy  I  went  to  college  back  when  I  did,  instead 
of  now.  Today,  the  admissions  office  probably  wouldn't 
let  me  in.  If  they  did,  I  doubt  that  I'd  last  more  than  a 
semester  or  two." 

Getting  into  college  is  a  problem,  nowadays.  Staying 
there,  once  in,  can  be  even  more  difficult. 

Here  are  some  of  the  principal  reasons  why  many 
students  fail  to  finish: 

Academic  failnre:  For  one  reason  or  another — not 
always  cormected  with  a  lack  of  aptitude  or  potential 
scholastic  ability — many  students  fail  to  make  the  grade. 
Low  entrance  requirements,  permitting  students  to  enter 
college  without  sufficient  aptitude  or  previous  preparation, 
also  play  a  big  part.  In  schools  where  only  a  high-school 
diploma  is  required  for  admission,  drop-outs  and  failures 
during  the  first  two  years  average  (nationally)  between  60 
and  70  per  cent.  Normally  selective  admissions  procedures 
usually  cut  this  rate  down  to  between  20  and  40  per  cent. 
Where  admissions  are  based  on  keen  competition,  the 
attrition  rate  is  10  per  cent  or  less. 

FUTURE  outlook:  High  schools  are  tightening  their 
academic  standards,  insisting  upon  greater  effort  by 
students,  and  teaching  the  techniques  of  note-taking,  ef- 
fective studying,  and  library  use.  Such  measures  will 
inevitably  better  the  chances  of  students  when  they  reach 
college.  Better  testing  and  counseling  programs  should 
help,  by  guiding  less-able  students  away  from  institutions 
where  they'll  be  beyond  their  depth  and  into  institutions 
better  suited  to  their  abiUties  and  needs.  Growing  popular 
acceptance  of  the  two-year  college  concept  will  also  help, 
as  will  the  adoption  of  increasingly  selective  admissions 
procedures  by  four-year  colleges  and  universities. 

Parents  can  help  by  encouraging  activities  designed  to 
find  the  right  academic  spot  for  their  children;  by  recog- 


nizing their  children's  strengths  and  limitations;  by  creat- 
ing an  atmosphere  in  which  children  will  be  encouraged  to 
read,  to  study,  to  develop  curiosity,  to  accept  new  ideas. 

Poor  motivation:  Students  drop  out  of  college  "not  only 
because  they  lack  ability  but  because  they  do  not  have 
the  motivation  for  serious  study,"  say  persons  who  have 
studied  the  attrition  problem.  This  aspect  of  students' 
failure  to  finish  college  is  attracting  attention  from  edu- 
cators and  administrators  both  in  colleges  and  in  secondary 
schools. 

FUTURE  outlook:  Extensive  research  is  under  way  to 
determine  whether  motivation  can  be  measured.  The 
"Personal  Values  Inventory,"  developed  by  scholars  at 
Colgate  University,  is  one  promising  yardstick,  providing 
information  about  a  student's  long-range  persistence, 
personal  self-control,  and  deliberateness  (as  opposed  to 
rashness).  Many  colleges  and  universities  are  participating 
in  the  study,  in  an  effort  to  establish  the  efficacy  of  the 
tests.  Thus  far,  report  the  Colgate  researchers,  "the  tests 
have  successfully  differentiated  between  over-  and  under- 
achievers  in  every  college  included  in  the  sample." 

Parents  can  help  by  their  own  attitudes  toward  scholas- 
tic achievement  and  by  encouraging  their  children  to 


develop  independence  from  adults.  "This,  coupled  with 
the  reflected  image  that  a  person  acquires  from  his 
parents — an  image  relating  to  persistence  and  other 
traits  and  values — may  have  much  to  do  with  his  orienta- 
tion toward  academic  success,"  the  Colgate  investigators 
say. 

Money:  Most  parents  think  they  know  the  cost  of  send- 
ing a  child  to  college.  But,  a  recent  survey  shows,  rela- 
tively few  of  them  actually  do.  The  average  parent,  the 
survey  disclosed,  underestimates  college  costs  by  roughly 
40  per  cent.  In  such  a  situation,  parental  savings  for  col- 
lege purposes  often  run  out  quickly — and,  unless  the 
student  can  fill  the  gap  with  scholarship  aid,  a  loan,  or 
earnings  from  part-time  employment,  he  drops  out. 

FUTLTRE  outlook:  A  surprisiugly  high  proportion  of 
financial  dropouts  are  children  of  middle-income,  not 
low-income,  famiUes.  If  parents  would  inform  themselves 
fully  about  current  college  costs — and  reinform  them- 
selves periodically,  since  prices  tend  to  go  up— a  substan- 
tial part  of  this  problem  could  be  solved  in  the  future  by 
realistic  family  savings  programs. 

Other  probabilities:  growing  federal  and  state  (as 
well  as  private)  scholarship  programs;  growing  private 
and  governmental  loan  programs. 

Jobs:  Some  students,  anxious  to  strike  out  on  their 
own,  are  lured  from  college  by  jobs  requiring  little  skill  but 
offering  attractive  starting  salaries.  Many  such  students 
may  have  hesitated  about  going  to  college  in  the  first 
place  and  drop  out  at  the  first  opportunity. 

FUTURE  outlook:  The  lure  of  jobs  will  always  tempt 
some  students,  but  awareness  of  the  value  of  completing 
college — for  lifelong  financial  gain,  if  for  no  other  reason 
— is  increasing. 

Emotional  problems:  Some  students  find  themselves 
unable  to  adjust  to  college  life  and  drop  out  as  a  result. 
Often  such  problems  begin  when  a  student  chooses  a  col- 
lege that's  "wrong"  for  him.  It  may  accord  him  too  much 
or  too  little  freedom;  its  pace  may  be  too  swift  for  him, 
resulting  in  frustration,  or  too  slow,  resulting  in  boredom; 
it  may  be  "too  social"  or  "not  social  enough." 

future  outlook:  With  expanding  and  more  skillful 
guidance  counseling  and  psychological  testing,  more 
students  can  expect  to  be  steered  to  the  "right"  college 
environment.  This  won't  entirely  eUminate  the  emotional- 
maladjustment  problem,  but  it  should  ease  it  substantially. 

Marriage:  Many  students  marry  while  still  in  college 
but  fully  expect  to  continue  their  education.  A  number  do 
go  on  (sometimes  wives  withdraw  from  college  to  earn 
money  to  pay  their  husbands'  educational  expenses). 
Others  have  children  before  graduating  and  must  drop 
out  of  college  in  order  to  support  their  family. 

FUTURE  outlook:  The  trend  toward  early  marriage 
shows  no  signs  of  abating.  Large  numbers  of  parents 
openly  or  tacitly  encourage  children  to  go  steady  and  to 
marry  at  an  early  age.  More  and  more  colleges  are  provid- 


ing living  quarters  for  married  undergraduate  students. 
Some  even  have  day-care  faciUties  for  students'  young 
children.  Attitudes  and  customs  in  their  "peer  groups" 
will  continue  to  influence  young  people  on  the  question 
of  marrying  early;  in  some  groups,  it's  frowned  upon;  in 
others,  it's  the  thing  to  do. 

COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES  are  deeply  interested  in 
finding  solutions  to  the  attrition  problem  in  all  its 
aspects.  Today,  at  many  institutions,  enrollment 
resembles  a  pyramid:  the  freshman  class,  at  the  bottom, 
is  big;  the  sophomore  class  is  smaller,  the  junior  class  still 
smaller,  and  the  senior  class  a  mere  fraction  of  the  fresh- 
man group.  Such  pyramids  are  wasteful,  expensive,  inef- 
ficient. They  represent  hundreds,  sometimes  thousands,  of 
personal  tragedies:  young  people  who  didn't  make  it. 

The  goal  of  the  colleges  is  to  change  the  pyramid  into  a 
straight-sided  figure,  with  as  many  people  graduating  as 
enter  the  freshman  class.  In  the  college  of  tomorrow,  the 
sides  will  not  yet  have  attained  the  perfect  vertical,  but — as 
a  result  of  improved  placement,  admissions,  and  aca- 
demic practices — they  should  slope  considerably  less  than 
they  do  now. 


Yy  hat  will  college 

have  done  for  them? 


IF  YOUR  CHILDREN  are  like  about  33  per  cent  of  today's 
college  graduates,  they  will  not  end  their  formal  educa- 
tion when  they  get  their  bachelor's  degrees.  On  they'll 
go — to  graduate  school,  to  a  professional  school,  or  to  an 
advanced  technological  institution. 
There  are  good  reasons  for  their  continuing: 

►  In  four  years,  nowadays,  one  can  only  begin  to  scratch 
the  surface  of  the  body  of  knowledge  in  his  specialty.  To 
teach,  or  to  hold  down  a  high-ranking  job  in  industry  or 
government,  graduate  study  is  becoming  more  and  more 
useful  and  necessary. 

►  Automation,  in  addition  to  eliminating  jobs  in  un- 
skilled categories,  will  have  an  increasingly  strong  effect  on 
persons  holding  jobs  in  middle  management  and  middle 
technology.  Competition  for  survival  will  be  intense. 
Many  students  will  decide  that  one  way  of  competing 
advantageously  is  to  take  as  much  formal  education  be- 
yond the  baccalaureate  as  they  can  get. 

►  One  way  in  which  women  can  compete  successfully 
with  men  for  high-level  positions  is  to  be  equipped  with  a 
graduate  degree  when  they  enter  the  job  market. 

►  Students  heading  for  school-teaching  careers  will 
increasingly  be  urged  to  concentrate  on  substantive  studies 
in  their  undergraduate  years  and  to  take  methodology 
courses  in  a  postgraduate  schooling  period.  The  same  will 
be  true  in  many  other  fields. 

►  Shortages  are  developing  in  some  professions,  e.g., 
medicine.  Intensive  efforts  will  be  made  to  woo  more  top 
undergraduates  into  professional  schools,  and  opportuni- 
ties in  short-suppUed  professions  will  become  increasingly 
attractive. 

►  "Skills,"  predicts  a  Presidential  committee,  "may  be- 
come obsolete  in  our  fast-moving  industrial  society.  Sound 
education  provides  a  basis  for  adjustment  to  constant  and 
abrupt  change — a  base  on  which  new  skills  may  be  built." 
The  moral  will  not  be  lost  on  tomorrow's  students. 

In  addition  to  having  such  practical  motives,  tomor- 
row's students  will  be  influenced  by  a  growing  tendency 
to  expose  them  to  graduate-level  work  while  they  are  still 
undergraduates.  Independent  study  will  give  them  a  taste 
of  the  intellectual  satisfaction  to  be  derived  from  learning 
on  their  own.  Graduate-style  seminars,  with  their  stimulat- 
ing give-and-take  of  fact  and  opinion,  will  exert  a  strong 


appeal.  As  a  result,  for  able  students  the  distinction  be- 
tween undergraduate  and  graduate  work  will  become 
blurred  and  meaningless.  Instead  of  arbitrary  insistence 
upon  learning  in  two-year  or  four-year  units,  there  will 
be  more  attention  paid  to  the  length  of  time  a  student 
requires — and  desires — to  immerse  himself  in  the  specialty 
that  interests  him. 

A  ND  EVEN  with  graduate  or  professional  study,  educa- 
it-\  tion  is  not  Ukely  to  end  for  your  children. 
■*•  -^  Administrators  in  the  field  of  adult  education — 
or,  more  accurately,  "continuing  education" — expect  that 
within  a  decade  the  number  of  students  under  their  wing 
will  exceed  the  number  of  undergraduates  in  American 
colleges  and  universities. 

"Continuing  education,"  says  Paul  A.  McGhee,  dean 
of  New  York  University's  Division  of  General  Education 
(where  annually  some  17,000  persons  enroll  in  around 
1,200  non-credit  courses)  "is  primarily  the  education  of 
the  already  educated."  The  more  education  you  have,  the 
more  you  are  likely  to  want.  Since  more  and  more  people 
will  go  to  college,  it  follows  that  more  and  more  people 
will  seek  knowledge  throughout  their  lives. 

We  are,  say  adult-education  leaders,  departing  from  the 
old  notion  that  one  works  to  live.  In  this  day  of  automa- 
tion and  urbanization,  a  new  concept  is  emerging:  "time," 
not  "work,"  is  the  paramount  factor  in  people's  lives. 
Leisure  takes  on  a  new  meaning:  along  with  golf,  boating. 


and  partying,  it  now  includes  study.  And  he  who  forsakes 
gardening  for  studying  is  less  and  less  likely  to  be  regarded 
as  the  neighborhood  oddball. 

Certain  to  vanish  are  the  last  vestiges  of  the  stigma  that 
has  long  attached  to  "night  school."  Although  the  con- 
cept of  night  school  as  a  place  for  educating  only  the  il- 
literate has  changed,  many  who  have  studied  at  night — 
either  for  credit  or  for  fun  and  intellectual  stimulation — 
have  felt  out  of  step,  somehow.  But  such  views  are 
obsolescent  and  soon  will  be  obsolete. 

Thus  far,  American  colleges  and  universities — with 
notable  exceptions— have  not  led  the  way  in  providing 
continuing  education  for  their  alumni.  Most  alumni  have 
been  forced  to  rely  on  local  boards  of  education  and  other 
civic  and  social  groups  to  provide  lectures,  classes,  discus- 
sion groups.  These  have  been  inadequate,  and  institutions 
of  higher  education  can  be  expected  to  assume  un- 
precedented roles  in  the  continuing-education  field. 

Alumni  and  alumnae  are  certain  to  demand  that  they 
take  such  leadership.  Wrote  Qarence  B.  Randall  in  The 
New  York  Times  Magazine:  "At  institution  after  institu- 
tion there  has  come  into  being  an  organized  and  articulate 
group  of  devoted  graduates  who  earnestly  beheve . .  .  that 
the  college  still  has  much  to  offer  them." 

When  colleges  and  universities  respond  on  a  large  scale 
to  the  growing  demand  for  continuing  education,  the 
variety  of  courses  is  likely  to  be  enormous.  Already,  in 
institutions  where  continuing  education  is  an  accepted 
role,  the  range  is  from  space  technology  to  existentialism 
to  funeral  direction.  (When  the  University  of  California 
offered  non-credit  courses  in  the  first-named  subject  to 
engineers  and  physicists,  the  combined  enrollment  reached 
4,643.)  "From  the  world  of  astronauts,  to  the  highest  of 
ivory  towers,  to  six  feet  under,"  is  how  one  wag  has 
described  the  phenomenon. 

SOME  OTHER  LIKELY  FEATURES  of  your  children,  after 
they  are  graduated  from  tomorrow's  colleges: 
►  They'll  have  considerably  more  poUtical  sophisti- 
cation than  did  the  average  person  who  marched  up  to  get 
a  diploma  in  their  parents'  day.  PoUtical  parties  now  have 
active  student  groups  on  many  campuses  and  pubhsh 
material  beamed  specifically  at  undergraduates.  Student- 
government  organizations  are  developing  sophisticated 
procedures.  Nonpartisan  as  well  as  partisan  groups,  oper- 
ating on  a  national  scale,  are  fanning  student  interest  in 
current  pohtical  affairs. 

►  They'll  have  an  international  orientation  that  many  of 
their  parents  lacked  when  they  left  the  campuses.  The 
presence  of  more  foreign  students  in  their  classes,  the 
emphasis  on  courses  dealing  with  global  affairs,  the  front 
pages  of  their  daily  newspapers  will  all  contribute  to  this 
change.  They  will  find  their  international  outlook  useful: 
a  recent  government  report  predicts  that  "25  years  from 
now,  one  college  graduate  in  four  will  find  at  least  part  of 


his  career  abroad  in  such  places  as  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Dakar, 
Beirut,  Leopoldville,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  or  Toronto." 

►  They'll  have  an  awareness  of  unanswered  questions, 
to  an  extent  that  their  parents  probably  did  not  have. 
Principles  that  once  were  regarded  (and  taught)  as  in- 
controvertible fact  are  now  regarded  (and  taught)  as  sub- 
ject to  constant  alteration,  thanks  to  the  frequent  toppling 
of  long-held  ideas  in  today's  explosive  sciences  and 
technologies.  Says  one  observer:  "My  student  generation, 
if  it  looked  at  the  world,  didn't  know  it  was  'loaded'. 
Today's  student  has  no  such  ignorance."   ■ 

►  They'll  possess  a  broad-based  hberal  education,  but 
in  their  jobs  many  of  them  are  hkely  to  specialize  more 
narrowly  than  did  their  elders.  "It  is  a  rare  bird  today 
who  knows  all  about  contemporary  physics  and  all  about 
modern  mathematics,"  said  one  of  the  world's  most  dis- 
tinguished scientists  not  long  ago,  "and  if  he  exists,  I 


haven't  found  him.  Because  of  the  rapid  growth  of  science 
it  has  become  impossible  for  one  man  to  master  any  large 
part  of  it;  therefore,  we  have  the  necessity  of  specializa- 
tion." 

►  Your  daughters  are  hkely  to  be  impatient  with  the 
prospect  of  devoting  their  lives  solely  to  unskilled  labor  as 
housewives.  Not  only  will  more  of  tomorrow's  women 
graduates  embark  upon  careers  when  they  receive  their 
diplomas,  but  more  of  them  will  keep  up  their  contacts 
with  vocational  interests  even  during  their  period  of  child- 
rearing.  And  even  before  the  children  are  grown,  more  of 
them  will  return  to  the  working  force,  either  as  paid 
employees  or  as  highly  skilled  volunteers. 

DEPENDING  UPON  THEIR  OWN  OUTLOOK,  parents  of 
tomorrow's  graduates  will  find  some  of  the  pros- 
pects good,  some  of  them  deplorable.  In  essence, 
however,  the  hkely  trends  of  tomorrow  are  only  continua- 
tions of  trends  that  are  clearly  estabUshed  today,  and 
moving  inexorably. 


y/y  ho  will  pay— and  how? 


WILL  YOU  BE  ABLE  to  afford  a  college  education 
for  your  children?  The  tuition?  The  travel  ex- 
pense? The  room  rent?  The  board? 
In  addition: 

Will  you  be  able  to  pay  considerably  more  than  is 
written  on  the  price-tags  for  these  items? 

The  stark  truth  is  that  you — or  somebody — must  pay, 
if  your  children  are  to  go  to  college  and  get  an  education 
as  good  as  the  education  you  received. 

HERE  is  where  colleges  and  universities  get  their 
money: 
From  taxes  paid  to  governments  at  all  levels: 
city,  state,  and  federal.  Governments  now  appropriate  an 
estimated  $2.9  biUion  in  support  of  higher  education 
every  year.  By  1970  government  support  will  have  grown 
to  roughly  $4  billion. 

From  private  gifts  and  grants.  These  now  provide  nearly 
$1  billion  annually.  By  1970  they  must  provide  about 
$2,019  biUion.  Here  is  where  this  money  is  likely  to  come 
from: 

Alumni $   505,000,000(25%) 

Non-alumni  individuals 505,000,000  (25%) 

Business  corporations 505,000,000  (25%) 

Foundations 262,000,000  (13%) 

Religious  denominations 242,000,000  (12%) 

Total  voluntary  support,  1970. .  $2,019,000,000 

From  endowment  earnings.  These  now  provide  around 
$210  million  a  year.  By  1970  endowment  will  produce 
around  $333  milUon  a  year. 

From  tuition  and  fees.  These  now  provide  around  $1.2 
billion  (about  21  per  cent  of  college  and  university  funds). 
By  1970  they  must  produce  about  $2.1  bilhon  (about  23.5 
per  cent  of  all  funds). 

From  other  sources.  Miscellaneous  income  now  provides 
around  $410  million  annually.  By  1970  the  figure  is  ex- 
pected to  be  around  $585  million. 

These  estimates,  made  by  the  independent  Council  for 
Financial  Aid  to  Education*,  are  based  on  the  "best 
available"  estimates  of  the  expected  growth  in  enroll- 
ment in  America's  colleges  and  universities:  from  sUghtly 
less  than  4  million  this  year  to  about  6.4  million  in  the 

•To  whose  research  staff  the  editors  are  indebted  for  most  of  the 
financial  projections  cited  in  this  section  of  their  report.  CFAE 
statisticians,  using  and  comparing  three  methods  of  projection,  built 
their  estimates  on  available  hard  figures  and  carefully  reasoned 
assumptions  about  the  future. 


academic  year  1969-70.  The  total  income  that  the  colleges 
and  universities  will  require  in  1970  to  handle  this  enroll- 
ment will  be  on  the  order  of  $9  bilhon — compared  with 
the  $5.6  bilhon  that  they  received  and  spent  in  1959-60. 

WHO  PAYS? 

VIRTUALLY  EVERY  SOURCE  of  funds,  of  courso — ^howevcf 
it  is  labeled — boils  down  to  you.  Some  of  the  money,  you 
pay  directly:  tuition,  fees,  gifts  to  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities that  you  support.  Other  funds  pass,  in  a  sense, 
through  channels — your  church,  the  several  levels  of 
government  to  which  you  pay  taxes,  the  business  corpora- 
tions with  which  you  deal  or  in  which  you  own  stock. 
But,  in  the  last  analysis,  individual  persons  are  the  source 
of  them  all. 

Hence,  if  you  wished  to  reduce  your  support  of  higher 
education,  you  could  do  so.  Conversely  (as  is  presumably 
the  case  with  most  enlightened  parents  and  with  most  col- 
lege alumni  and  alumnae),  if  you  wished  to  increase  it, 
you  could  do  that,  also — with  your  vote  and  your  check- 
book. As  is  clearly  evident  in  the  figures  above,  it  is  es- 
sential that  you  substantially  increase  both  your  direct 
and  your  indirect  support  of  higher  education  between 
now  and  1970,  if  tomorrow's  colleges  and  universities  are 
to  give  your  children  the  education  that  you  would  wish 
for  them. 

THE  MONEY  YOU'LL  NEED 

SINCE  IT  REQUIRES  long-range  planning  and  long-range 
voluntary  saving,  for  most  famihes  the  most  diflicult  part 
of  financing  their  children's  education  is  paying  the  direct 
costs:  tuition,  fees,  room,  board,  travel  expenses. 

These  costs  vary  widely  from  institution  to  institution. 
At  government-subsidized  colleges  and  universities,  for 


example,  tuition  fees  for  state  residents  may  be  non- 
existent or  quite  low.  At  community  colleges,  located 
within  commuting  distance  of  their  students'  homes,  room 
and  board  expenses  may  consist  only  of  what  parents  are 
already  paying  for  housing  and  food.  At  independent 
(non-governmental)  colleges  and  universities,  the  costs 
may  be  considerably  higher. 

In  1960-61,  here  is  what  the  average  male  student 
spent  at  the  average  institution  of  higher  education,  in- 
cluding junior  colleges,  in  each  of  the  two  categories 
(public  and  private): 

Public  Private 

Institutions  Institutions 

Tuition $179  $  676 

Board  383  404 

Room 187  216 

Total $749  $1,296 

These,  of  course,  are  "hard-core"  costs  only,  repre- 
senting only  part  of  the  expense.  The  average  annual 
bill  for  an  unmarried  student  is  around  $1,550.  This  con- 
servative figure,  provided  by  the  Survey  Research  Center 
at  the  University  of  Michigan  for  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, does  not  include  such  items  as  clothing.  And,  as 
we  have  attempted  to  stress  by  italicizing  the  word  "aver- 
age" wherever  it  appears,  the  bill  can  be  considerably 
higher,  as  well  as  somewhat  lower.  At  a  private  college 
for  women  (which  is  likely  to  get  relatively  little  money 
from  other  sources  and  must  therefore  depend  heavily 
upon  tuition  income)  the  hard-core  costs  alone  may  now 
run  as  high  as  $2,600  per  year. 

Every  parent  must  remember  that  costs  will  inevitably 
rise,  not  fall,  in  the  years  ahead.  In  1970,  according  to 
one  estimate,  the  cost  of  four  years  at  the  average  state 
university  will  be  $5,800;  at  the  average  private  college, 
$11,684. 

HOW  TO  AFFORD  IT? 

SUCH  SUMS  represent  a  healthy  part  of  most  families' 
resources.  Hard-core  costs  alone  equal,  at  public  institu- 
tions, about  13  per  cent  of  the  average  American  family's 
annual  income;  at  private  institutions,  about  23  per  cent 
of  average  annual  income. 

How  do  families  afford  it?  How  can  you  afford  it? 

Here  is  how  the  typical  family  pays  the  current  average 
bill  of  $1,550  per  year: 

Parents  contribute $950 

Scholarsliips  defray 130 

The  student  earns 360 

Other  sources  yield 110 

Nearly  half  of  all  parents  begin  saving  money  for  their 
children's  college  education  well  before  their  children  are 
ready  to  enroll.  Fourteen  per  cent  report  that  they  borrow 
money  to  help  meet  college  costs.  Some  27  per  cent  take 
on  extra  work,  to  earn  more  money.  One  in  five  mothers 
does  additional  work  in  order  to  help  out. 

Financing  the  education  of  one's  children  is  obviously, 


for  many  families,  a  scramble — a  piecing-together  of 
many  sources  of  funds. 

Is  such  scrambling  necessary?  The  question  can  be 
answered  only  on  a  family-by-family  basis.  But  these 
generalizations  do  seem  valid: 

►  Many  parents  think  they  are  putting  aside  enough 
money  to  pay  most  of  the  costs  of  sending  their  children 
to  college.  But  most  parents  seriously  underestimate 
what  these  costs  will  be.  The  only  solution:  Keep  posted, 
by  checking  college  costs  periodically.  What  was  true  of 
college  costs  yesterday  (and  even  of  the  figures  in  this 
report,  as  nearly  current  as  they  are)  is  not  necessarily 
true  of  college  costs  today.  It  will  be  even  less  true  of. 
college  costs  tomorrow. 

►  If  they  knew  what  college  costs  really  were,  and  what 
they  are  likely  to  be  in  the  years  when  their  children  are 
likely  to  enroll,  many  parents  could  save  enough  money. 
They  would  start  saving  earlier  and  more  persistently. 
They  would  gear  their  family  budgets  to  the  need.  They 
would  revise  their  savings  programs  from  time  to  time, 
as  they  obtained  new  information  about  cost  changes. 

►  Many  parents  count  on  scholarships  to  pay  their  chil- 
dren's way.  For  upper-middle-income  families,  this  reli- 
ance can  be  disastrous.  By  far  the  greatest  number  ol 
scholarships  are  now  awarded  on  the  basis  of  financia 
need,  largely  determined  by  level  of  family  income.  (Col 
leges  and  other  scholarship  sources  are  seriously  cott 
cerned  about  the  fact,  indicated  by  several  studies,  thai 
at  least  100,000  of  the  country's  high-school  graduates 
each  year  are  unable  to  attend  college,  primarily  foi 
financial  reasons.)  Upper-middle-income  famiUes  art 
among  those  most  seriously  affected  by  the  sudden  reali' 
zation  that  they  have  failed  to  save  enough  for  thei 
children's  education. 

►  Loan  programs  make  sense.  Since  going  to  coUeg 
sometimes  costs  as  much  as  buying  a  house  (which  mos 
families  finance  through  long-term  borrowing),  long-ter 


repayment  of  college  costs,  by  students  or  their  parents, 
strikes  many  people  as  highly  logical. 

Loans  can  be  obtained  from  government  and  from 
private  bankers.  Just  last  spring,  the  most  ambitious 
private  loan  program  yet  developed  was  put  into  opera- 
tion: United  Student  Aid  Funds,  Inc.,  is  the  backer,  with 
headquarters  at  420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  17, 
N.Y.  It  is  raising  sufficient  capital  to  underwrite  a  reserve 
fund  to  endorse  $500  milUon  worth  of  long-term,  low- 
interest  bank  loans  to  students.  AffiUated  state  com- 
mittees, estabUshed  by  citizen  groups,  will  act  as  the 
direct  contact  agencies  for  students. 

In  the  1957-58  academic  year,  loans  for  educational 
purposes  totaled  only  $1 15  million.  Last  year  they  totaled 
an  estimated  $430  million.  By  comparison,  scholarships 
from  all  sources  last  year  amounted  to  only  $160  million. 

IS  THE  COST  TOO  fflGH? 

HIGH  AS  THEY  SEEM,  tuition  rates  are  bargains,  in  this 
sense;  They  do  not  begin  to  pay  the  cost  of  providing  a 
college  education. 

On  the  national  average,  colleges  and  universities  must 
receive  between  three  and  four  additional  dollars  for 
every  one  dollar  that  they  collect  from  students,  in  order 
to  provide  their  services.  At  public  institutions,  the  ratio 
of  non-tuition  money  to  tuition  money  is  greater  than 
the  average:  the  states  typically  spend  more  than  $700 
for  every  student  enrolled. 

Even  the  gross  cost  of  higher  education  is  low,  when 
put  in  perspective.  In  terms  of  America's  total  production 
of  goods  and  services,  the  proportion  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  spent  for  higher  education  is  only  1.3  per 
cent,  according  to  government  statistics. 

To  put  salaries  and  physical  plant  on  a  sound  footing, 
colleges  must  spend  more  money,  in  relation  to  the  gross 
national  product,  than  they  have  been  spending  in  the 
past.  Before  they  can  spend  it,  they  must  get  it.  From 
what  sources? 


Using  the  current  and  the  1970  figures  that  were  cited 
earlier,  tuition  will  probably  have  to  carry,  on  the  aver- 
age, about  2  per  cent  more  of  the  share  of  total  educa- 
tional costs  than  it  now  carries.  Governmental  support, 
although  increasing  by  about  a  billion  dollars,  will  actu- 
ally carry  about  7  per  cent  less  of  the  total  cost  than  it 
now  does.  Endowment  income's  share  will  remain  about 
the  same  as  at  present.  Revenues  in  the  category  of  "other 
sources"  can  be  expected  to  decline  by  about  .8  per  cent, 
in  terms  of  their  share  of  the  total  load.  Private  gifts  and 
grants — from  alumni,  non-alumni  individuals,  businesses 
and  unions,  philanthropic  foundations,  and  religious  de- 
nominations— must  carry  about  6  per  cent  more  of  the 
total  cost  in  1970,  if  higher  education  is  not  to  founder. 

Alumnae  and  alumni,  to  whom  colleges  and  universi- 
ties must  look  for  an  estimated  25  per  cent  ($505  milUon) 
of  such  gifts:  please  note. 

CAN  COLLEGES  BE  MORE  EFFICIENT? 

INDUSTRIAL  COST  ACCOUNTANTS — and,  not  infrequently, 
other  business  men — sometimes  tear  their  hair  over  the 
"inefficiencies"  they  see  in  higher  education.  Physical 
facilities — classrooms,  for  example — are  in  use  for  only 
part  of  the  24-hour  day,  and  sometimes  they  stand  idle 
for  three  months  in  summertime.  Teachers  "work" — 
i.e.,  actually  stand  in  the  front  of  their  classes — ^for  only 
a  fraction  of  industry's  40-hour  week.  (The  hours  devoted 
to  preparation  and  research,  without  which  a  teacher 
would  soon  become  a  purveyor  of  dangerously  outdated 
misinformation,  don't  show  on  formal  teaching  schedules 
and  are  thus  sometimes  overlooked  by  persons  making  a 
judgment  in  terms  of  business  efficiency.)  Some  courses 
are  given  for  only  a  handful  of  students.  (What  a  waste 
of  space  and  personnel,  some  cost  analysts  say.) 

A  few  of  these  "inefficiencies"  are  capable  of  being 
curbed,  at  least  partially.  The  use  of  physical  facilities  is 
being  increased  at  some  institutions  through  the  provision 
of  night  lectures  and  lab  courses.  Summer  schools  and 
year-round  schedules  are  raising  the  rate  of  plant  utiUza- 
tion.  But  not  all  schools  are  so  situated  that  they  can 
avail  themselves  of  even  these  economies. 

The  president  of  the  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Chamber  of 
,  Commerce  observed  not  long  ago: 

"The  heart  of  the  matter  is  simply  this:  To  a  great 
extent,  the  very  thing  which  is  often  referred  to  as  the 
'inefficient'  or  'unbusinessUke'  phase  of  a  liberal  arts 
college's  operation  is  really  but  an  accurate  reflection  of 
its  true  essential  nature  .  .  .  [American  business  and 
industry]  have  to  understand  that  much  of  liberal  edu- 
cation which  is  urgently  worth  saving  cannot  be  justified 
on  a  dollars-and-cents  basis." 

In  short,  although  educators  have  as  much  of  an  obli- 
gation as  anyone  else  to  use  money  wisely,  you  just  can't 
run  a  college  like  a  railroad.  Your  children  would  be 
cheated,  if  anybody  tried. 


In  sum: 


WHEN  YOUR  CHILDREN  go  to  College,  what  will 
college  be  like?  Their  college  will,  in  short,  be 
ready  for  them.  Its  teaching  staff  will  be  compe- 
tent and  complete.  Its  courses  will  be  good  and,  as  you 
would  wish  them  to  be,  demanding  of  the  best  talents 
that  your  children  possess.  Its  physical  facilities  will  sur- 
pass those  you  knew  in  your  college  years.  The  oppor- 
tunities it  will  offer  your  children  will  be  limitless. 
If. 

That  is  the  important  word. 

Between  now  and  1970  (a  date  that  the  editors  arbi- 
trarily selected  for  most  of  their  projections,  although 
the  date  for  your  children  may  come  sooner  or  it  may 
come  later),  much  must  be  done  to  build  the  strength  of 
America's  colleges  and  universities.  For,  between  now 
and  1970,  they  will  be  carrying  an  increasingly  heavy 
load  in  behalf  of  the  nation. 

They  will  need  more  money — considerably  more  than 
is  now  available  to  them — and  they  will  need  to  obtain 
much  of  it  from  you. 


-■^^ 


They  will  need,  as  always,  the  understanding  by 
thoughtful  portions  of  the  citizenry  (particularly  their 
own  alumni  and  alumnae)  of  the  subtleties,  the  sensitive- 
ness, the  fine  balances  of  freedom  and  responsibility 
without  which  the  mechanism  of  higher  education  cannot 
function. 

They  will  need,  if  they  are  to  be  of  highest  service  to 
your  children,  the  best  aid  which  you  are  capable  of 
giving  as  a  parent:  the  preparation  of  your  children  to 
value  things  of  the  mind,  to  know  the  joy  of  meeting  and 
overcoming  obstacles,  and  to  develop  their  own  personal 
independence. 

Your  children  are  members  of  the  most  promising 
American  generation.  (Every  new  generation,  properly, 
is  so  regarded.)  To  help  them  realize  their  promise  is  a 
job  to  which  the  colleges  and  universities  are  dedicated. 
It  is  their  supreme  function.  It  is  the  job  to  which  you,  as 
parent,  are  also  dedicated.  It  is  your  supreme  function. 

With  your  efforts  and  the  efforts  of  the  college  of  to- 
morrow, your  children's  future  can  be  brilliant.  If. 


'The  College 
of  Tomorrow" 


The  report  on  this  and  the  preceding  15  pages  is  the  product  of  a  cooperative  endeavor  in  which  scores  of 
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can Alumni  Council.  Copyright  ©  1962  by  Editorial  Projects  for  Education,  Inc.,  1707  N  Street,  N.W., 
Washington  6,  D.C.  All  rights  reserved;  no  part  of  this  supplement  may  be  reproduced  without  express  permission  of  the  editors.  Printed  in  U.S.A. 
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ROBERT  W.  Morse,  Chairman  of  the 
Physics  Department,  was  elected 
President  of  the  Faculty  Club  Board  of 
Governors  at  the  annual  meeting  in  Feb- 
ruary. He  succeeds  Prof.  William  Mon- 
tagna  of  the  Biology  Department,  whose 
term  in  office  was  marked  by  a  number  of 
improvements  at  the  Club. 

Other  officers  for  1962-63  include:  Vice- 
President — William  Dinneen,  Music;  Sec- 
retary— John  F.  Barry,  Jr.,  Bionii  Alumni 
Monthly:  Treasurer — Harry  H.  Banks.  The 
Board  of  Governors  includes:  Mary  Louise 
Record,  Development;  Dr.  Montagna;  Har- 
old R.  Nace,  Chemistry;  John  B.  Gardner, 
English;  Elmer  Blistein,  English;  Pete  Mc- 
Carthy, Sports  Information;  William  A. 
Surprenant,  Faunce  House;  Vincent  To- 
mas.  Philosophy;  and  James  O.  Barnhill, 
Dramatics. 

Prof.  Joseph  F.  Bunnett,  Chairman  of 
the  Chemistry  Department,  has  received  a 
$33,400  grant  from  the  National  Science 
Foundation  for  a  three-year  research  study 
of  the  mechanism  of  acid  catalyzed  reac- 
tions. 

Prof.  Lea  E.  Williams,  on  leave  of 
absence  to  serve  as  Visiting  Professor  in 
History  at  the  University  of  Malaya,  Singa- 
pore, has  received  a  $3000  grant  from  the 
American  Council  of  Learned  Societies. 
His  research  project  is  on  the  political 
organization  of  the  overseas  Chinese  in 
19th  Century  Malaya. 

Dr.  Herman  B.  Chase  traveled  to  Eu- 
rope in  March  to  visit  laboratories  and  to 
lecture  at  the  Universities  of  Bonn,  Mar- 
burg, and  Zurich  on  his  studies  of  the 
effects  of  cosmic  radiation  on  the  skin.  At 
the  Radiobiology  Research  Unit  of  Mt. 
Vernon  Hospital  in  England,  Dr.  Chase 
conducted  a  new  series  of  high  energy 
electron  radiation  experiments  as  part  of 
his  current  cosmic   ray  research   program. 

Prof.  John  J.  Gilman  of  the  Engineer- 
ing Department  has  been  invited  to  give 
papers  on  his  research  field  at  two  scien- 
tific meetings  in  Japan  ne.\t  September.  He 
will  be  in  Tokyo  Sept.  3-4  for  a  Sympo- 
sium on  the  Mechanical  Aspects  of  Lattice 
Defects  in  Crystals.  He  will  then  attend 
an  International  Conference  on  Crystals 
Lattice  Defects  in  Kyoto  Sept.  7-12. 

Thomas  G.  Sanders  of  the  Department 
of  Religious  Studies  has  been  named  by 
Rhode  Island's  Governor  Notte  as  one  of 
three  public  members  on  a  seven-man 
commission  charged  with  studying  State 
aid  for  private  and  parochial  schools. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  has 
announced  four  grants  to  Brown  for  an 
undergraduate  education  program  in  which 
students  work  as  "junior  colleagues"  of 
professors  in  research  projects.  Dr.  John  A. 
Dillon,  Jr.,  of  the  Physics  Department  is 
allotted  $3,625;  Dr.  Thomas  A.  Mutch, 
Geology,  $2,610;  Dr.  John  F.  Neumer. 
Chemistry,  $10,430,  and  Dr.  Harold 
Schlosberg.  Psychology,  $11,685. 

Prof.  James  O.  Barnhill,  Associate 
Director  of  Dramatics  at  Brown,  invited 
representatives  of  community  theater 
groups  recently  to  organize  an  association 
of  Rhode  Island  community  theaters. 

John  M.  Ross,  Associate  Professor  of 
Chemistry,   and   John   M.   Wermer,   Asso- 


Gentlemen  and  Scholars 


LESLIE  ALLEN    JONES   '26,   a    Feb.    22    guest   on    "Talk    of    the    Town"    over    WJARTV,    told    of   George 
Washington's  1790  visit  to  Brown.  Jay  Kroll,  right,  was  host  for  the  television  interview. 


ciate  Professor  of  Mathematics,  have  won 
reappointment  as  Sloan  Research  Fellows. 
They  are  among  83  university  scientists 
chosen  this  year  by  the  Alfred  P.  Sloan 
Foundation  to  receive  two-year  unrestricted 
research  grants.  Both  are  natives  of  Vi- 
enna. Professor  Ross  is  a  graduate  of 
Queen  College,  holds  a  Ph.D.  from  M.I.T., 
and  has  been  a  member  of  the  Brown 
Faculty  since  1953.  Wermer  received  his 
Bachelor's  degree  in  1947,  his  Master's 
in  1948,  and  his  Doctorate  in  1951,  all 
from  Harvard.  He  joined  the  Brown  Fac- 
ulty in  1954. 


Dr.  William  Montagna  of  the  Biology 
Department,  and  a  lecturer  in  dermatology 
at  Harvard,  recently  gave  a  series  of  three 
lectures  to  a  joint  class  of  residents  in 
dermatology  at  Harvard,  Boston  Univer- 
sity, and  Tufts  College. 

Dr.  Klaus  W.  Epstein,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  History,  has  been  awarded  a 
$7,000  fellowship  by  the  American  Council 
of  Learned  Societies.  He  plans  to  begin 
research  in  July  in  Germany  for  a  book  on 
conservatism  in  that  country  from  1770 
to  1830.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Faculty  since  1960. 
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Especially  for  Engineers 

MAY  4  will  be  a  big  day  for  members 
of  the  Brown  Engineering  Associa- 
tion, for  two  reasons:  1)  the  dedication 
of  the  new  Engineering  Laboratory  that 
afternoon.  2)  a  dinner  in  connection  with 
the  50th  anniversary  year  of  the  Brown 
Engineering  Association. 

All  members  of  the  Brown  Engineering 
Association  have  a  special  invitation  from 
the  Engineering  Division  to  be  its  guests 
at  the  dedication.  A  buffet  lunch  will  be 
served  that  noon  on  the  mezzanine  of  the 
new  Lab  before  the  dedicatory  exercises 
in  the  afternoon.  There  will  also  be  op- 
portunity to  join  inspection  tours  through 
the  new  facilities  and  see  equipment 
manned  and  demonstrated  by  the  students. 

Stephen  A.  McClellan  '23,  President  of 
the  BEA,  writes:  "Since  this  is  the  50th 
anniversary  year  of  the  Brown  Engineer- 
ing Association,  there  will  he  a  reception 
and  dinner  in  Providence  that  evening  as 
part  of  the  program  for  celebrating  this 
momentous  occasion.  Details  will  be  forth- 
coming, but  all  BEA  members  should  start 
planning  now  to  be  on  the  Hill  Friday 
afternoon  and  evening.  May  4." 

Boston's  Big  Dinner  April  16 

Boston  is  shooting  for  the  biggest  turn- 
out of  New  England  alumni  in  years  on 
Apr.  16  when  the  Brown  Club  holds  its 
annual  dinner  at  the  University  Club. 
President  Keeney  will  be  the  principal 
speaker,  according  to  Chairman  Charles  R. 
Bragg  '49.  For  late  reservations,  phone 
HAncock  6-2140. 

Is  the  student  body  at  Brown  apathetic? 
Two  of  its  representatives  said  "Yes," 
when  they  spoke  before  the  March  lunch- 
eon of  the  Brown  Club  of  Boston.  They 
were  two  Seniors,  Jack  Rohrbach,  Captain 
of  the  football  team,  and  Henry  Coe, 
President  of  the  Glee  Club. 

Both  boys  were  tremendous.  They  spoke 
well,  were  at  ease  on  their  feet,  and  spoke 
sincerely.  Although  each  spoke  formally 
for  only  about  10  minutes,  their  presenta- 
tion was  so  effective  that  the  30  alumni 
kept  them  for  more  than  an  hour  longer 
with  questions  and  answers. 

It  was  Coe's  opinion  that  only  one  stu- 
dent in  10  was  taking  part  in  extracurricu- 
lar activities  outside  of  sports.  Some  ac- 
tivities, he  said,  are  short  on  manpower. 
The  emphasis  on  matters  academic  is  so 
strong  that  many  who  would  normally  be 
attracted  to  the  Herald  or  WBRU  or  other 
groups  fear  they  would  jeopardize  their 
studies  by  taking  part.  He  regretted  the 
disappearance  of  the  old  Vigilance  Com- 
mittee, which,  he  felt,  had  done  a  great 
deal  to  instill  spirit  in  the  Freshman  year. 

Rohrbach  said  that  there  were  some 
athletes  in  college  who  no  longer  showed 
any  interest  in  intercollegiate  sports.  While 
studies  obviously  had  to  come  first,  a  bet- 
ter balance  between  them  and  other  ac- 


STEPHEN    A.    McCLELLAN    '23,    President   of   the 
Brown    Engineering    Association    in    its   50th    anni- 
versary year,  announces  May  plans. 


tivities  was  desirable.  "I  think  a  man  will 
be  a  better  alumnus  in  the  years  to  come 
if  he  has  entered  into  the  life  of  the  Cam- 
pus apart  from  his  books,"  the  speaker 
believed. 

FRED  BLOOM 

With  Yale  and  Princeton 

San  Francisco  alumni  of  Brown,  Prince- 
ton, and  Yale  have  initiated  a  new  lunch- 
eon program  calling  for  joint  luncheons 
each  month.  With  the  larger  group,  the 
officers  of  the  alumni  clubs  involved  be- 
heve  interesting  programs  can  be  devel- 
oped and  excellent  speakers  obtained. 

Prof.  Jerome  Blum,  Chairman  of  the 
History  Department  at  Princeton,  was  the 
first  speaker  on  Mar.  12,  talking  on  "The 
Uses  of  History,  with  Respect  to  Russia 
and  Freedom."  The  joint  luncheon  was 
held  at  Torino's,  130  Liedesdorff  St.,  which 
will  be  the  regular  monthly  location.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Brown  Club  of  Alta  California 
were  notified  of  the  new  plan  in  a  mailing 
which  went  out  over  the  signature  of  G. 
William  Filley  '51.  He  may  be  reached 
for  information  about  future  programs: 
Suite  614,  405  Montgomery  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

A  New  Group  in  N.  Y. 

The  Southern  Tier  Brown-Pembroke 
Association  in  New  York  State  was  formed 
Feb.  24  when  17  alumni  from  the  area 
held  a  reception  and  dinner-meeting  in 
Endwell.  Guided  by  Jim  Gorham,  Asso- 
ciate Alumni  Secretary,  the  group  dis- 
cussed the  need  for  joint  action,  drafted  a 
constitution,  and  elected  a  nine-man  Board 


of    Governors.    This    spring,    at    the    first 
Board  Meeting,  officers  will  be  elected. 

Named  to  the  Board  were  Dr.  Aldo  S. 
Bernardo  '42  (Johnson  City),  Miss  Rosa- 
mond Danielson  '31  (Ithaca),  Irving  M. 
Disraelly  '30  (Johnson  City),  Earle  C.  ' 
Drake,  Jr.,  '52  (Endwell),  Edgar  M.  Mc- 
Kallor  '53  (Binghamton),  George  A.  Mel- 
lor  '37  (Elmira),  Kenneth  W.  Smith  '50 
(Endwell),  The  Rev.  Charles  Tyler  '54 
(Ithaca),  and  John  A.  Underbill  '50  (Ves- 
tal). 

Annual  Meeting  in  Darien 

President  Keeney  will  be  one  of  the 
speakers  before  the  annual  dinner  meeting 
of  the  Fairfield  County  Brown  Club  on 
Thursday,  May  3.  The  affair  will  be  held 
at  the  Darien  Country  Club,  Darien, 
Conn.,  starting  at  6:30.  Since  the  Pem- 
broke Alumnae  Club  will  participate  in 
the  program.  Dean  Pierrel  has  also  been 
invited.  Hugh  H.  Conklin  '37  is  handling 
arrangements. 

Cincinnati's  New  Leaders 

Thomas  H.  Simon  '54,  Vice-President 
of  the  Tailoring  Co.,  has  been  elected 
President  of  the  Cincinnati  Brown  Club. 
Other  officers  include:  Vice-President — 
Edward  F.  Castleberry  '54;  Secretary — • 
David  Sloan  '54;  Treasurer — Eugene  M. 
Kay  '59. 

The  Club  announced  plans  to  publish  a 
newsletter  at  regular  intervals  during  the 
school  year,  including  in  its  contents  hap- 
penings on  the  Hill,  arrival  and  departures 
of  alumni  in  the  Cincinnati  area,  along 
with  follow-ups  on  all  news  of  interest  to 
the  local  Brown  and  Pembroke  graduates. 
In  addition,  plans  are  being  made  to 
start  a  more  systematic  program  of  con- 
tacting potential  Brown  men  at  the  leading 
high  schools  in  the  area.  We  feel  that  a 
strong  Sub-Freshman  program  is  a  must 
if  any  Brown  Club  is  to  truly  serve  the 
needs  of  the  University. 

The  Cincinnati  Pembroke  Association, 
at  the  invitation  of  its  Brown  counter- 
parts, has  decided  to  join  with  the  men  to 
more  effectively  work  for  the  benefit  of 
both  Brown  and  Pembroke. 

THOMAS  H.  SIMON  '54 

Bunnett  Visits  Cleveland 

Ted  Selover  '52,  a  technical  specialist 
with  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  was  elected 
President  of  the  Cleveland  Brown  Club  at 
the  Mar.  1  meeting.  Serving  with  him  are 
Larry  Delhagen  '58  as  Secretary  and  Harry 
Hoffman  '25  as  Treasurer. 

Dr.  Joseph  Bunnett,  Chairman  of  the 
Chemistry  Department,  was  the  featured 
speaker  at  the  meeting,  and  he  impressed 
his  audience  both  with  his  talk  and  with 
the  answers  to  questions  from  the  audi- 
ence. Attending  the  gathering  were  20 
alumni  and  two  high  school  students. 

The  popular  Brown  movie,  "A  Succes- 
sion of  Men."  is  expected  to  be  available 
in  the  area  this  spring.  Plans  have  been 
made  to  show  the  film  at  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  lab  for  the  benefit  of  the 
alumni  and  a  large  delegation  of  Sub- 
Freshmen.  A  tour  of  the  plant  will  follow. 
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A  Providence  Clubhouse? 

NEGOTIATIONS  fof  a  clubhouse  for  Brown 
alumni  in  Rhode  Island  went  beyond 
the  talking  stage  last  month.  For  many 
years  the  Brown  Club  has  explored  the 
possibilities  of  such  a  center  in  Providence, 
without  much  on  which  to  base  a  specific 
hope.  In  February,  however,  matters  came 
to  a  head  with  word  that  the  five-story 
Plantations  Club  building  on  Abbott  Park 
Place  in  downtown  Providence  might  be 
for  sale.  A  formal  proposal  for  its  acquisi- 
tion was  made  in  March. 

The  subject  was  introduced  by  Ale.x 
DiMartino  '29  at  the  February  meeting  of 
the  Brown  Club's  Executive  Committee. 
President  Don  Campbell  '45  appointed 
him  and  David  Meehan  '48  to  head  a  six- 
man  committee  to  gather  pertinent  data 
about  possible  purchase.  Other  members 
of  the  committee  were  John  Bateman  '46, 
Jay  Barry  '50,  Clinton  Owen  '28,  and 
Matthew  Ward  '35. 

The  Brown  Club  investigating  committee 
made  several  tours  of  the  building,  held  a 
number  of  conversations  with  University 
officers  and  others,  and  brought  in  its 
recommendation  to  purchase.  At  a  special 
meeting,  the  Executive  Committee  favored 
acquisition  by  an  18-2  vote,  later  reporting 
its  hopes  to  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Associated  Alumni  at  its  March  meet- 
ing. Late  in  March,  however,  complica- 
tions developed  which  seemed  to  rule  out 
hopes  in  connection  with  the  specific  Plan- 
tations Club  property. 

"This  does  not  mean  that  the  Brown 
Club  has  given  up  on  its  hopes  of  having 
a  headquarters,"  President  Campbell  said. 
"The  committee  stays  in  existence  and  will 
continue  its  search  for  a  building.  We  were 
disappointed  in  this  one  instance,  for  we 
thought  we  were  near  our  goal.  But, 
thanks  to  all  the  time  and  effort  of  the 
committee,  a  great  deal  of  steam  has  been 
generated.  This  enthusiasm  for  the  project 
will  carry  over  as  we  look  further." 

While  the  Brown  Club  of  Rhode  Island 
has  a  large  membership  and  provides  a 
number  of  general  events  during  the  Club 
year,  its  central  activity  has  been  carried 
on  largely  by  the  Executive  Committee. 
"For  many  members,"  says  President 
Campbell,  "we  are  a  Brown  Club  in  name 


THE  BOOK  wasn't  irresistible  when  the  photographer  suggested  it  as  a  prop  while  shooting  the 
officers  of  the  Monmouth  Brown  Club  in  New  Jersey.  But  it  served  the  purpose  for  President  Arnold 
Tulp  '33,  seated  right,  and  Dean  Charles  Watts,  guest  at  the  annual  meeting,  in  Colts  Neck  Inn. 
Standing,  left  to  right,  are:  Vice-President  S.  Thomas  Gagliano  '54,  Treasurer  William  A.  Westcott  '56, 
Victor  R.  LeValley  '17,  ond  Edward  W.  Wise,  Jr.,  '35. 


only.  With  a  clubhouse  as  focal  point  of 
activity,  we  could  offer  something  tangible 
to  the  rank  and  file  of  membership  and 
involve  them  closely.  The  acquisition  of  a 
clubhouse  could  well  be  the  turning  point 
in  the  Club's  history."  Others  cited  poten- 
tial benefits  to  the  University  as  well  as  to 
the  membership. 

Monmouth's  First  Year 

Dean  Charles  H.  Watts  was  the  guest 
speaker  at  the  second  annual  dinner  meet- 
ing of  the  Monmouth  Brown  Club.  This 
get-together  marked  the  end  of  our  first 
year  as  a  club,  a  most  successful  year  of 


PHOTOGRAPHER,    making    the   rounds  of   Advisory   Council    groups,    took    this   picture   of    the    Board    of 

Editors  of   the   Brown   Alumni  Monthly,   left  to   right:    Prof.    I.   J.    Kopstein    '26,   Stuort   C.    Sherman    '39, 

Rowland  A.  Crowell  '34,  John  F.  Barry,  Jr.,  '50,  Chairman  C.  Arthur  Braitsch   '23,  Chesley  Worthington 

'23,  Carlefon  Goff  '24,  Gordon  Fuller  '55,  and  George  L.  Miner  '97. 


operation.  For  1962-63  we  plan  a  more 
active  Sub-Freshman  program,  with  bet- 
ter coverage  of  the  high  schools  in  the 
county.  We  plan  to  have  a  social  this 
summer,  a  trip  to  Princeton  to  see  the 
Bear  whip  the  Tiger  in  the  fall,  and  a  big 
Sub-Freshman   smoker  in  November. 

Arnold  Tulp  '33,  a  partner  in  the  New 
York  law  firm  of  Kirlin,  Campbell,  and 
Keating,  was  reelected  President  of  the  44- 
man  Club  for  the  coming  year.  Other  offi- 
cers include:  1st  Vice-President — Gifford 
Grimm  '50;  2nd  Vice-President — S.  Thomas 
Gagliano  '54;  Secretary — William  A.  Wes- 
cott  '56;  Treasurer — Barry  W.  Blank  '56. 
The  following  men  were  named  as  Trus- 
tees: Daniel  "Doc"  Savage  '44,  George  W. 
Grimm,  Jr.,  '20,  Edward  W.  Wise,  Jr.,  '35, 
John  R.  Caulkins  '32,  Victor  Le  Valley 
'17,  Earl  Hendrickson  '29. 

WILLIAM  A.  WESCOTT  '56 

Trenton's  Ivy  Leaguers 

The  eighth  annual  dinner  of  the  Ivy 
League  Club  of  Trenton  will  be  held  on 
March  8  at  the  Washington  Crossing 
( Penna.  j  Inn.  The  social  hour  starts  at  6, 
with  dinner  scheduled  for  7.  Reservations 
may  be  made  at  the  Inn  or  through  Wil- 
lard  C.  Parker  '42,  Brown  representative 
on  the  Club's  Executive  Committee. 

The  program  will  include,  for  the 
seventh  time,  recognition  of  the  Ivy  League 
football  winners.  The  Club  has  presented 
annually  a  silver  tray  to  the  captain  of 
the  Ivy  Champions.  Double  awards  will 
be  necessary  this  year,  since  Harvard  and 
Columbia  tied  for  the  title  in  1961. 
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ALL-SOPHOMORE  NINE 
POSSIBLE  THIS  SPRING 


SOMETHING  UNIQUE  in  college  sports,  an 
all  Sophomore  team,  may  take  the 
field  when  Brown  opens  its  98th  year  of 
baseball.  The  Bruins  were  1-12  last  year 
overall  and  0-7  in  the  Ivy  League.  As  a 
result.  Coach  Lefty  Lefebvre,  in  his  14th 
year  at  the  helm,  is  looking  to  the  mem- 
bers of  last  spring's  7-2  Cub  team  for  some 
immediate  help. 

"We  don't  figure  to  have  much  hitting, 
so  I'm  going  to  work  on  defense  and  hav- 
ing my  pitchers  get  the  ball  over  the 
plate,"  Lefty  observed.  "Seven  members 
of  last  year's  team  have  graduated,  includ- 
ing Capt.  Chris  Mitchell,  but  I've  got  15 
eager  Sophomores  to  help  fill  their  shoes. 
These  kids  are  hungry  to  play  baseball, 
and  in  two  or  three  years  they  could  make 
us  a  contender  again  in  the  Ivy  League." 

Seven  of  these  Sophomores  will  be  out 
to  shore  up  the  pitching  staff,  a  staff  that 
in  13  games  last  spring  allowed  115  hits, 
81  walks  and  94  runs.  Of  this  group,  the 
best  bet  for  a  starting  assignment  would 
appear  to  be  Doug  Nelson.  A  6-1  south- 
paw from  South  Deerfield,  Mass.,  he  had 
a  5-0  record  with  Coach  Jack  Heffernan's 
nine.  According  to  Lefty,  he  has  good 
control,  is  sneaky  fast,  and  throws  a 
knuckler  for  a  change-up.  "He  won't  knock 
the  bat  out  of  their  hands  with  his  stuflf, 
but  he  looks  as  though  he  knows  what  he's 
doing.  He  definitely  knows  where  home 
plate  is  located." 

Other  second-year  men  on  the  mound 
will  include  Fran  Driscoll,  Jim  Brindle, 
Carl  Arlanson,  Alan  Young,  Dick  Paret, 
and  George  Campen.  Driscoll  hurled  for 
Attleboro  High,  and  Young,  who  has  made 
a  name  for  himself  in  soccer  and  basket- 
ball, looked  good  in  the  early  workouts. 
Returning  from  last  year  will  be  two  Sen- 
iors, Lynn  DiPaola  and  John  Horn,  and 
Junior  Gene  De  Patie. 

Still  thinking  of  the  "new  '  look.  Lefty 
sees  the  possibility  of  four  Sophomores 
taking  over  the  infield:  Gerry  Singsen  at 
first,  Dave  DeLuca  at  second.  Rick  Som- 
mer  at  third,  and  Phil  Kuczma  at  short. 
Reserves  may  include  Senior  Bill  Oellrich 
and  Junior  Glen  Cashion  at  first,  Senior 
Jim  Leonard  at  second,  and  junior  Pete 
Meenan  at  short  and  third. 

The  second-year  men  definitely  have  the 
inside  track  on  all  three  outfield  berths.  If 
not  members  of  the  mound  crew,  Arlanson 
will  cover  left  field  and  Young  center. 
Gerry  Bucci,  who  paced  the  Cubs  in  hit- 
ting with  a  .350  mark,  will  be  in  right. 

Normally,  Co-Captain  Bob  Auchy  would 
be  the  starting  receiver.  However,  he 
missed  much  of  the  pre-season  work  with 
a  bad  knee,  and  Lefty  feels  he  may  not  be 
able  to  catch  up  to  Larry  Hoffman,  a  slick 
Sophomore.  Also  in  the  picture  behind  the 
plate  are  Cashion.  who  did  some  catching 
last  spring,  and  still  another  Sophomore, 
Al  Gordon. 


"We  may  not  have  a  real  good  season, 
but  1  think  this  young  team  will  play  in- 
teresting baseball,"  Lefty  predicted.  "We'll 
run  the  bases  a  lot.  use  the  hit-and-run,  the 
squeeze,  and  in  general  keep  the  other 
clubs  on  their  toes." 

Fuqua  Has  His  Problems 

"At  best,  we  are  about  one  deep  in 
everything.  Therefore,  our  chances  for  a 
successful  spring  season  depend  on  the  out- 
side chance  that  all  our  men  will  live  up 
to  potential."  This  was  how  Coach  Ivan 
Fuqua  summed  up  the  track  picture  on  the 
Hill. 

The  Bruins  will  be  weakest  in  the  sprints, 
and  this  may  prove  to  be  the  stumbling 
block  to  a  winning  campaign.  "We  just 
don't  have  any  point-getters  in  these 
events,"  Fuqua  noted.  "Sprinters  are  more 
important  outdoors,  where  you  can  lose 
27  points  if  you  get  shut  out.  Indoors,  you 
lose  only  nine  points  and  can  usually  cover 
yourself  up,  as  we  did  this  winter." 

The  high  and  low  hurdles  may  be 
equally  weak.  Steve  Cummings,  the  only 
man  with  experience  and  real  ability  in 
these  events,  came  up  with  a  leg  injury  in 
January.  Coach  Fuqua  won't  know  his 
status  until  after  the  Florida  workouts. 

Dave  Rumsey  and  Tom  Gunzelman,  a 
couple  of  half-milers.  will  probably  have 
to  move  down  to  help  out  at  the  440.  Two 
Sophomores,  Albie  Booth  and  Ale.x  White, 
also  are  contenders  here.  The  880  could 
be  one  of  strongest  events.  Gunzelman  and 
Rumsey  will  be  complemented  by  Dave 
Hatcher  and  John  Jones.  Dave  Farley,  the 
promising  Sophomore,  is  the  key  to  the 
half-mile  and  mile.  If  he  has  a  good  out- 
door season.  Brown  could  be  exceptionally 
strong  in  both  events. 

Fuqua  also  expects  a  good  year  for 
Bill  Smith  in  the  two-mile.  He  ran  a  9:30 
in  the  IC4As  while  winning  his  section. 
"He's  a  real  good  runner  right  now,"  Fuqua 
stated,    "and    can     be    compared    to    our 


HEADING   SOUTH   again,   the    Brown   track   team 
had    April    workouts    and    meets    listed    in    Miami. 


recent  greats  Ed  Sullivan  and  Bobby 
Lowe."  Ralph  Steuer.  Captain  of  the  cross 
country  team,  will  also  figure  in  the  two- 
mile. 

The  Bears  have  good  strength  in  the 
weights  with  Al  Yodakis  and  Capt.  Joe 
Dyer  available.  Yodakis,  the  New  England 
champion  in  the  shot,  set  a  new  Brown 
record  in  this  event  last  spring  with  a 
heave  of  50-4-''4.  (Tom  Gilbane  '33  had 
the  old  mark  of  49  feet  lO'/i  inches.) 
Dyer,  one  of  Brown's  better  weight  men 
of  the  last  15  years,  will  compete  in  the 
shot,  discus,  hammer,  and  javelin. 

Charlie  Jackson  and  Bob  Michel,  a  pair 
of  Sophomores,  will  handle  the  pole 
vault.  Jackson  tied  the  school  record  with 
a  12:6  during  the  winter  and  nearly  made 
13  feet  in  the  Heps.  The  broad  jump  and 
high  jump  will  be  thin. 

There  are  two  encouraging  notes.  First, 
only  two  Seniors  are  on  the  team.  Captain 
Dyer  and  Steuer.  The  rest  of  the  men 
will  be  returning  and  will  be  backed  by 
an  excellent  Freshman  group.  The  future  | 
looks  more  rosy  than  the  present.  ' 


Spring  Schedules 

\tarsity  Baseball:  April  11 — at  Am- 
herst. April  14 — at  Providence.  April 
17 — Rhode  Island.  April  20 — at  Cornell. 
April  21 — at  Penn.  April  25 — at  Yale. 
April  27 — Princeton.  April  28 — Navy. 
May  1 — at  Rhode  Island.  May  4 — at  Har- 
vard. May  5 — Holy  Cross.  May  8 — at 
Dartmouth.  May  11 — Providence.  May  12 
— Army.  May  15 — Columbia. 

Freshman  Baseball:  April  21 — at  An- 
dover.  April  24 — Rhode  Island.  April  25 
— Dean  Junior.  April  27 — at  Rhode  Is- 
land. May  2 — at  Harvard.  May  5 — Yale, 
May  9 — Providence.  May  11 — at  Provi- 
dence. May  15 — Holy  Cross. 

Varsity  Track:  March  31 — at  Miami. 
April  4 — Furman  and  Miami  at  Miami. 
April  7 — Furman,  Michigan,  and  Miami 
at  Miami.  April  21 — Columbia  and  Penn 
at  Penn.  April  25 — Holy  Cross.  April  27- 
28— Penn  Relays.  May  1— Rhode  Island. 
May  5 — Harvard  and  Dartmouth  at  Dart- 
mouth. May  9 — at  Wesleyan.  May  12 — 
Heptagonals  at  Dartmouth.  May  19 — New 
Englands  at  Brown.  May  25-26 — IC4A's 
at  New  York. 

Freshman  Track:  April  21 — Columbia 
and  Penn  at  Penn.  April  25 — Holy  Cross. 
May  1 — Rhode  Island.  May  5 — Harvard 
and  Dartmouth  at  Dartmouth.  May  9 — at 
Wesleyan.  May  16 — at  Andover. 

Varsity  Tennis:  April  10 — at  Rhode 
Island.  April  13 — Columbia.  April  14 — 
at  Army.  April  16 — Providence.  April  18 
— at  Harvard.  April  20 — at  Cornell.  April 
23 — Williams.  April  25 — Dartmouth.  April 
27 — Penn.  April  30 — at  Wesleyan.  May  2 
— at  Yale.  May  4 — Princeton.  May  7 — 
M.l.T.  May  8 — Amherst.  May  11 — Navy. 
May  14 — at  Holy  Cross.  May  18 — New 
Englands  at  Wesleyan. 

Freshman  Tennis:  April  10 — at  Rhode 
Island.  April  18 — at  Harvard.  April  25 — 
Dartmouth.  May  2 — at  Yale.  May  7 — 
M.l.T.  May  9 — at  Andover.  May  14 — 
Portsmouth  Priory.  May  16 — at  Moses 
Brown. 
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Varsity  Crew:  April  21 — M.I.T.  and 
Columbia  at  New  York.  April  28 — Am- 
herst. May  5 — Boston  University  and 
Dartmouth.  May  12 — Dartmouth,  M.I.T. . 
Boston  University,  and  Wisconsin  at  Cam- 
bridge. May  19 — EARC  at  Worcester. 
June  16 — IRA  at  Syracuse.  (Junior  Varsity 
and  Freshman  crew:  the  same  as  Varsity, 
except  for  Freshman  race  April  14  at 
Tabor.) 

Varsity  Golf:  April  16 — at  Boston 
Coll.  April  20 — Princeton  and  Harvard  at 
Harvard.  April  23 — Wesleyan  and  Spring- 
field. April  26 — at  Yale.  May  1 — Amherst 
and  Holy  Cross.  May  5 — Army  and  Dart- 
mouth at  Dartmouth.  May  8 — Rhode  Is- 
land and  Providence.  May  11-14 — EIGA 
at  Cornell. 

60  Men  Out  for  Crew 

As  CREW  achieves  Varsity  status  for  the 
first  time.  Coach  Vic  Michalson,  in  his 
initial  year  at  the  helm,  has  only  three 
men  back  from  the  1961  Varsity  that 
posted  a  4-1  record,  captured  the  Dad 
Vail  Regatta,  and  made  respectable  show- 
ings in  both  the  Eastern  Sprints  at  Worces- 
ter and  the  IRA  Regatta  at  Syracuse. 

"In  addition  to  lacking  over-all  experi- 
ence, we  will  have  to  start  the  season 
without  a  veteran  coxswain,"  Michalson 
noted.  "The  first  five  men,  stroke  through 
four,  look  good.  Beyond  that,  all  the  seats 
are  wide  open.  Quite  a  few  Sophomores 
have  an  excellent  chance  to  crack  into  the 
Varsity  boat." 

On  the  plus  side  is  the  fact  that  the 
Freshman  shell  from  last  spring  will  be 
moving  up  intact,  with  the  exception  of  the 
bow.  This  was  a  good  boat,  one  that  won 
the  Dad  Vail  Freshman  Championship. 
The  coxswain  was  Dick  Cadwgan,  son  of 
Gordon  Cadwgan  '36,  and  this  lad  may 
earn  himself  a  starting  position,  since  he  is 
the  only  one  available  with  experience. 
The  JV  shell  also  was  victorious  as  Brown 
swept  the  Dad  Vail,  and  Coach  Michalson 
expects  some  help  from  this  group. 

All  the  crews  started  working  out  on  the 
Seekonk  in  early  February.  The  squad  in- 
cluded 46  oarsmen,  seven  coxswains,  and 
seven  managers.  Although  hindered  some- 
what by  late  ice  on  the  Seekonk,  the  crews 
had  logged  100  miles  by  mid  March. 

Late  labs  cut  down  the  attendance  and 
made  it  impossible  for  Michalson  to  put 
the  same  boat  together  two  days  running 
during  the  early  going.  Therefore,  a  start- 
ing lineup  was  not  available  as  we  went 
to  press.  Using  Juniors  and  Seniors,  one 
group  would  line  up  this  way  from  bow 
to  stroke:  George  Baum,  Bob  Sieman, 
Paul  McLaughlin,  Phil  Makanna,  Capt.  Ed 
Ashley,  Steve  Billey,  Bill  Baxt,  and  Dave 
Kobrin.  The  following  lineup,  made  up 
entirely  of  Sophomores,  also  has  been 
working  out:  Tom  Frederick,  Ed  Torto- 
lani,  Mike  Coleda,  Scott  McKenney,  Bill 
Ling,  Ed  Mayer,  Bert  Howell,  and  Dave 
Zoller. 

Michalson  terms  the  Freshman  picture 
as  mildly  encouraging.  Last  fall,  40  men 
turned  out.  and  26  were  still  in  the  picture 
this  spring.  "Whether  or  not  we  get  a 
good  crew  from  this  group  depends  on 
finding  the  right  stroke,"  he  stated.  "With 
a   few  exceptions,   the   men   have   had   no 


CREW,    under   Cooch    Victor   Michalson,    faces    its 
first  official  Varsity  season  this  year. 

prior  experience.  If  we  come  along  at  all, 
it  will  probably  be  late  in  the  year." 

Sixteen  oarsmen  were  thrown  into  Nar- 
ragansett  Bay  on  one  March  Saturday 
when  two  rowing  shells  swamped  in 
choppy  water  oflf  Fields  Point.  One  crew 
member  said  no  one  was  in  danger,  but 
"you  can't  stay  in  water  that  cold  very 
long."  The  men,  treading  water,  brought 
one  shell  alongside  the  Municipal  Pier, 
while  the  Brown  crash  boat  towed  the 
other  back  to  the  boathouse.  A  sudden 
change  in  the  wind  had  caught  the  shells. 
The  Infirmary  said  no  one  suffered  any  ill 
effects. 

The  Tennis  Outlook 

Last  spring  the  tennis  team  finished 
with  a  6-8  record,  only  the  third  time  in 
12  seasons  under  the  capable  coaching  of 
Art  Palmer  '45  that  the  Bruins  haven't  had 
a  winning  season.  "We  should  have  a 
slightly  better  team  this  year,"  Palmer 
predicted,  "although  the  final  record  may 
not  show  much  improvement." 

Brown's  main  trouble  last  spring  was 
that  it  drew  a  blank  in  the  Eastern 
League.  In  the  first  year  as  a  member  of 
this  circuit,  the  Bears  were  0-7  and  fin- 
ished last.  Against  the  rest  of  the  schedule, 
the  record  was  a  creditable  6-1.  However, 
the  Bruin  netmen  will  be  faced  with  this 
tough  competition  as  long  as  they  remain 
in  the  Eastern  League. 

Lost  through  graduation  were  Paul  Put- 
zel  and  George  Torrey.  It  is  expected  that 
Peter  Gibb  and  John  Lewis,  the  best  of 
the  Sophomores  up  from  a  5-4  Cub  team, 
will  take  their  places.  Jim  Greenberg  and 
Mike  Gross,  two  more  second-year  men, 
also  may  see  service. 

Returning  will  be  the  two  stars  of  the 
1961  net  squad,  Peyton  Howard  and  Nat 
Chace.  Howard,  a  Senior,  played  number 
one  and  had  a  9-5  mark.  Chace,  a  Junior 
and  Captain  of  this  year's  team,  had  the 
same  record  playing  in  the  number-three 
spot.  As  a  doubles  team,  these  men  were 
9-3-1,  and  together  they  accounted  for 
27'/2  of  the  team's  total  of  57'/2  points. 


Beyond  Howard  and  Chace,  the  rest  of 
the  lineup  remained  a  question  mark.  The 
men  fighting  for  positions  three  through 
eight  include  John  Bassler,  Mike  Mayer, 
and  John  Flattau,  all  Seniors;  Junior  Vic 
Field,  and  the  Sophomores. 

The  Poorest  Mat  Season? 

Losing  to  Harvard  (18-16)  and  Penn 
(24-9)  in  the  final  two  meets.  Brown's 
sadly  undermanned  wrestling  team  closed 
out  its  season  with  an  0-8-1  record,  the 
worst  mat  mark  in  the  history  of  the 
sport  on  the  Hill.  Only  strong  showings 
by  Sophomore  Ken  Linker  and  Senior  Bill 
Wood  saved  the  Bruins  from  a  completely 
frustrating  season.  The  single  escape  from 
defeat  was  the  tie  with  Princeton. 

Brown  nearly  broke  into  the  victory 
column  against  Harvard.  Jack  Fish  got 
the  Bruins  off  to  a  good  start  with  a  deci- 
sion in  the  123-pound  class,  but  then 
Linker  suffered  his  first  defeat  of  the 
season  in  the  130-pound  bracket.  Scoring 
on  an  escape  and  a  time  advantage, 
George  Doub,  the  Crimson's  undefeated 
captain,  edged  him,  2-1.  Capt.  Bart  Mosser 
and  Andy  Boehm  put  the  Bears  back  into 
the  lead,  only  to  have  Harvard  take  the 
next  three  bouts,  two  on  pins,  to  wrap  up 
the  meet.  Charlie  Coe  drew  at  191  and 
Wood  defeated  Bob  Fastov  in  the  un- 
limited class. 

Against  Penn,  Brown's  only  points  came 
on  draws  by  Linker  at  130  and  Boehm  at 
137  pounds,  along  with  a  forfeit  victory 
by  Wood.  Coe's  3-1  loss  to  Dennis  Wooley 
was  his  first  defeat  of  the  season. 

Linker,  off  a  5-1  Cub  record,  won  his 
first  six  matches  this  year  and  ended  with 
a  6-1-1  mark.  He  came  in  second  in  the 
Coast  Guard  Tourney,  defeating  wrestlers 
from  Army,  Merchant  Marine,  and  Coast 
Guard  Academy.  Coach  Ralph  Anderton 
feels  that  with  work  Linker  could  become 
a  real  good  wrestler  in  the  next  two  years. 

Wood  was  7-2  for  the  season  and  18-4 
over  his  three  Varsity  campaigns.  He 
made  the  finals  of  the  Eastern  Intercol- 
legiate Wrestling  Association  Champion- 
ships as  a  Sophomore,  the  best  a  Brown 
man  has  ever  done  in  this  event.  Last  year 
he  captured  the  Coast  Guard  Wrestling 
Tournament  in  the  unlimited  class,  and 
this  March  he  came  in  third  in  the  East- 
erns. He  gained  that  position  by  defeating 
Fastov  of  Harvard  4-2,  Lites  of  Temple 
5-2,  and  Pohland  of  Penn  State  3-2.  His 
only  loss  was  to  Kuhns  of  Army.  9-1. 

"Wood  turned  out  to  be  one  of  Brown's 
best  wrestlers  in  recent  years."  Anderton 
stated.  "The  6-1,  215-pounder  from  Cleve- 
land was  completely  green  when  he  came 
out  for  the  team,  but  he  had  good  strength 
and  balance,  fair  speed,  and  worlds  of 
determination.  With  someone  on  our  squad 
to  give  him  competition  during  the  prac- 
tice sessions,  he  might  have  come  along 
even  further,  but  as  it  was  he  certainly 
did  himself  and  Brown  proud." 

The  Freshman  team,  a  rather  thin 
group,  posted  a  2-5  record.  Bill  Stuart  at 
123  and  Don  Kmieczak  at  167  were  the 
outstanding  wrestlers.  Stuart  finished  the 
season  undefeated  and  Kmieczak  lost  only 
to  his  Yale  opponent. 
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WHEN  MIKE   CINGISER,    center,    broke   the   Brown    career   scoring    record   in    basketball    in   March,   two 

former  holders  of  the  mark  were  in  Marvel  Gym  to  watch  and  congratulate   him.   Lou  Murgo   '54,  left, 

is  now  third  among  high  scorers.   Harry  Piatt  '40,  right,  stilt  had  the  top  total  for  a   single  game — 48 

points.  Joe  Tebo  '58  sent  his  congratulations.  (Providence  Journal  photo) 


"The  Mark  of  Greatness" 


HE  COULD  PLAY  for  any  team  in  the 
country."  That's  been  the  common 
observation  of  basketball  coaches  and  of- 
ficials who  have  seen  Brown's  Mike  Cin- 
giser  in  action  the  last  three  years.  It's 
not  surprising  when  you  examine  the 
physical  skills  and  court  credentials  of  the 
man  who  now  holds  the  Brown  career 
scoring  record.  On  physique  alone  this 
6-4,  215-pound,  21 -year-old  Senior  from 
West  Hempstead,  N.  Y.,  would  qualify  as 
a  top  basketball  player.  Add  his  long  pre- 
occupation with  the  sport,  and  you  have 
the  picture  of  the  complete  basketball 
player. 

Cingiser  was  a  regular  for  three  years  at 
West  Hempstead  High,  which  won  the 
Nassau  County  championship  in  his  Junior 
year,  was  runner-up  in  his  Sophomore 
season,  and  reached  the  semi-finals  in  his 
last  year.  During  those  three  campaigns, 
Mike  averaged  16,  17.5,  and  24  points  a 
game,  respectively.  He  was  named  All- 
Nassau  County  his  last  two  years,  and 
after  his  Senior  season  he  was  picked  on 
the  District  2  (N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Pa.)  NCAA 
15-man  high  school  Ail-American  squad. 

The  offers  poured  in  from  many  of  the 
leading  schools  in  the  East,  but  Mike 
picked  Brown.  "I  visited  the  Campus  and 
met  Coach  Ward  and  then  decided  that 
Brown  was  the  school  for  me.  1  wasn't  dis- 
appointed on  either  count." 

Neither  has  Brown  been  disappointed. 
After  being  Captain  of  a  successful  Fresh- 
man five,  Cingiser  moved  up  to  the  Varsity 
and  tossed  in  419  points  as  a  Sophomore. 
He  contributed  420  last  year  and  upped  his 
output  to  492  this  season,  which  is  second 
only  to  Joe  Tebo's  single-season  mark  of 
541  in  1956.  Cingiser's  team  play  was 
demonstrated  in  the  fact  that  he  led  the 


team  in  assists  and  was  second  in  rebounds 
all  three  years. 

"The  mark  of  greatness  is  always  con- 
sistency, the  ability  to  produce  under 
difficult  situations,"  Coach  Ward  stated. 
"That's  why  Mike  is  the  finest  player  I've 
ever  coached.  His  individual  accomplish- 
ments would  have  been  even  greater  had 
he  been  playing  with  a  stronger,  better- 
balanced  team.  Opponents  have  packed 
their  defenses  to  try  and  stop  him."  De- 
spite this  close  attention  he  was  limited  to 
less  than  10  points  only  si,\  times  in  75 
Varsity  games:  he  scored  20  or  more  in 
25  of  those  contests. 

Ward  put  it  this  way:  "The  complete 
basketball  player  has  to  score,  set  up, 
rebound,  and  play  defense.  These  are  the 
four  mechanical  things  a  coach  looks  for. 
Then,  fifth,  there  are  the  intangibles — 
teamwork,  hustle,  and  attitude.  Mike  is 
above  average  in  all  five  departments." 
Possessing  all  the  moves  and  shots  a 
player  needs,  Cingiser  proved  his  versatil- 
ity by  playing  in  the  backcourt  his  first 
two  years  and  then  moving  up  to  the 
front  line  this  season.  As  an  all-around 
performer,  many  observers  close  to  the 
Brown  basketball  scene  place  Cingiser  in 
a  class  with  Harry  Piatt  '40  and  Frank 
"Moe"  Mahoney  '50,  who  also  were  adept 
at  all  phases  of  the  game. 

"I  think  basketball  is  a  test  of  charac- 
ter," Coach  Ward  observed.  "The  game, 
by  its  very  nature,  demands  unselfish  team- 
work. Down  the  stretch  Mike  had  tremen- 
dous pressure  on  him  as  he  made  his  run 
for  Tebo's  record,  but  he  never  at  any 
time  sacrificed  the  good  of  the  ball  club 
for  his  individual  achievements.  This  was 
his  finest  hour." 

Of  the  many  honors  he's  received,  Mike 


is  most  proud  of  being  selected  to  the  All- 
Ivy  first  team  three  straight  years.  Only 
three  other  players  in  the  history  of  the 
league  have  been  so  honored.  Mike  also 
made  the  coaches'  All-New  England  team 
this  season,  and  last  summer  he  played 
on  the  United  States  team  in  the  Mac- 
cabiah  Games  in  Israel. 

Cingiser  has  been  equally  strong  in  the 
classroom,  where,  as  an  English  Literature 
major,  he  has  maintained  a  2.5  or  better 
average.  He  plans  to  be  married  shortly 
after  graduation,  and  he  prefers  a  teach- 
ing-coaching career  to  a  crack  at  pro  bas- 
ketball. He's  considering  work  toward  an 
MAT  at  Brown. 


The  Winter 
Highhghts 


WINNING  SEVEN  of  its  last  nine  games, 
Coach  Stan  Ward's  basketball  team 
ended  the  campaign  with  an  overall  11-14 
record  and  a  6-8  (fifth  place)  mark  in  the 
Ivy  League.  The  highlight  of  the  season 
came  in  the  final  game  against  Rhode  Is- 
land when  Capt.  Mike  Cingiser  tossed  in 
27  points  to  become  Brown's  all-time 
scoring  champion.  His  career  total  of 
1,331  topped  Joe  Tebo  '58,  who  had  been 
high  man  with  1,319.  (Tebo  still  holds  the 
one-year  record  of  541.) 

Since  the  last  report.  Brown  defeated 
Columbia  (84-59)  and  lost  to  Cornell 
(66-62)  on  the  road  before  closing  with 
home  victories  over  Harvard  (57-53),  Dart- 
mouth (93-78),  and  Rhode  Island  (90-63). 
Cingiser  had  1,213  points  going  into  these 
five  final  games  and  needed  107  points,  a 
21.4  average,  to  top  Tebo. 

Against  the  Lions,  Cingiser  dropped  in 
20  points,  and  four  other  members  of  the 
team  hit  double  figures — Greg  Heath  (16), 
Gene  Barth  (14),  Alan  Young  (10),  and 
Gary  Nell  (10).  The  next  night  at  Ithaca, 
the  Bruins  almost  pulled  one  out  against 
the  Big  Red.  With  Cingiser  scoring  20  of 
his  24  points  in  the  first  half.  Brown  led, 
40-38,  at  intermission.  However,  Cornell 
moved  into  a  66-62  lead  with  41  seconds 
left. 

Returning  to  Marvel  Gym  the  following 
week  end,  Cingiser  still  needed  63  points. 
The  Long  Island  lefty  fell  two  short  of 
the  necessary  21.0  average  Friday  night, 
although  his  19  points  paced  the  Bears 
to  an  uphill  victory  over  the  Crimson. 
Nell,  the  Sophomore  sharp  shooter,  broke 
the  Harvard  zone  with  eight  baskets  from 
the  corners,  and  Young  hit  for  10  points. 
But  the  turning  point  was  Coach  Ward's 
strategy  in  shifting  from  a  zone  defense 
to  a  man-to-man  half-court  press  in  the 
second  half,  a  move  that  flustered  the 
Crimson. 

The  scoring  record  was  still  44  points 
away,  and  Cingiser  needed  a  "big"  game 
against  either  Dartmouth  or  Rhode  Island 
to  put  him  over  the  top.  The  Indians  came 
to  town  boasting  the  league's  top  scorer. 
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Steve  Spahn.  and  the  Junior  guard  pumped 
in  41  points  against  the  Bruins.  Dartmouth 
led  by  13  midway  through  the  first  half, 
hut  Brown  rallied  to  go  ahead,  39-37,  at 
intermission.  The  Brown  offense  jelled  in 
the  second  half  as  Coach  Ward's  men 
pulled  away  to  a  comfortable  victory.  Al- 
though he  seemed  more  interested  in  set- 
ting up  his  teammates  than  scoring  him- 
self, Cingiser  hit  for  28  points. 

Coach  Ward  left  the  Captain  in  the 
game  all  the  way.  even  though  the  rest  of 
the  regulars  had  come  out  when  the  score 
started  to  mount,  and  the  move  helped  as 
Cingiser  picked  up  four  important  points 
in  the  last  minutes.  Bill  Oellrich.  Junior 
guard  from  Park  Ridge,  N.  J.,  was  respon- 
sible for  one  basket  with  a  fine  display  of 
sportsmanship.  On  a  fast  break,  Cingiser 
passed  up  an  easy  basket  to  feed  Oellrich, 
standing  all  alone  under  the  hoop.  But  the 
Bruin  reserve,  who  hadn't  had  a  chance 
to  do  much  scoring  during  the  season, 
whipped  the  ball  back  to  Mike  for  the 
bucket,  as  the  crowd  howled  its  approval. 
Seconds  later  Barry  Behn,  on  an  out-of- 
bounds  play,  passed  nearly  the  length  of 
the  court  to  Cingiser,  who  tossed  in  a 
short  jumper  as  the  final  buzzer  sounded. 
He'd  had  his  "big"  game. 


A  Night  to  Remember 

This  left  Captain  Mike  needing  16 
points  in  the  final  outing  against  a  good 
Rhode  Island  team  that  had  finished  sec- 
ond in  the  Yankee  Conference  and  de- 
feated Providence  College  by  10  points. 
A  standing  room  crowd  of  over  2,200 
filled  Marvel  Gym  to  watch  the  drama. 
Most  Brown  fans  in  the  audience  hoped 
he'd  get  the  16  points  early  so  they  could 
relax  and  enjoy  the  game. 

Cingiser  didn't  disappoint  them.  He 
scored  on  a  lay  up  10  seconds  after  the 
game  started.  With  his  mates  feeding  him 
at  every  opportunity,  he  poured  14  points 
through  the  net  in  the  first  nine  minutes 
on  a  variety  of  shots,  jumpers,  drives,  and 
hooks.  With  each  bucket,  the  partisan 
crowd  roared.  Needing  only  two  more 
points,  he  stopped  shooting  and  worked 
as  a  screen  for  his  teammates,  setting  them 
up  for  key  baskets  as  Brown  increased  its 
lead. 

Then,  with  5:12  left  in  the  first  half,  he 
was  fouled  and  stepped  to  the  line  on  a 
one-and-one  situation.  He  calmly  sank 
both  shots,  and  the  crowd  went  wild.  The 
officials  had  to  hold  up  the  game  for  three 
minutes  as  the  fans  gave  Brown's  new 
scoring  king  a   thunderous  ovation,   com- 


plete with  a  shower  of  confetti.  (One  of 
the  officials  asked  Coach  Ward  the  reason 
for  the  outburst.  Ward  set  him  straight, 
after  hastening  to  assure  him  that  the  ap- 
plause wasn't  in  appreciation  of  his  offici- 
ating.) 

Seemingly  inspired  by  the  occasion,  the 
Bruins  played  with  a  dazzling  verve  that 
demoralized  the  Rams.  Brown  led  by  as 
many  as  17  in  the  first  half  and  32  during 
the  final  20  minutes.  The  halftime  score 
was  42-25.  The  final  margin  of  27  points 
was  Brown's  largest  in  the  50-year-old 
series,  and,  if  Coach  Ward  hadn't  pulled 
his  regulars  with  about  seven  minutes  to 
play,  the  total  might  easily  have  passed 
the  century  mark. 

Cingiser  had  19  points  at  the  half  and 
increased  his  output  to  27  before  he  came 
out  of  the  game  for  the  final  time  with 
5:24  left,  amid  another  thunderous  ovation 
th  t  lasted  several  minutes.  This  perform- 
ance by  the  popular  leader,  in  the  setting 
of  Brown's  decisive  victory  over  an  old 
and  honored  rival,  was  one  of  the  most 
thrilling  moments  in  the  school's  long 
sports  history.  It  was  certainly  a  moment 
that  those  who  were  present  will  never 
forget.  Among  those  cheering  Cingiser  was 
his  sister,  a  Sophomore  at  URI. 


SCOREBOARD    FOR    THE    WINTER 


BASKETBALL: 

Varsity  (11-14) 
Boston  Coll.  84,  Brown  65 
Brown  79,  Rhode  Island  74 
Brown  78,  Springfield  65 
Brown  74,  Amherst  69 
Providence  80,  Brown  73 
Yale  77,  Brown  62 
Connecticut  67,  Brown  61 
Bradley  89,  Brown  62 
Northwestern  93,  Brown  74 
Providence  56,  Brown  54 
Yale  59.  Brown  58 
Pennsylvania  58,  Brown  57 
Princeton  82,  Brown  59 
Brown  62,  Northeastern  44 
Princeton  74,  Brown  70 
Pennsylvania  71,  Brown  57 
Brown  71,  Dartmouth  52 
Brown  71,  Harvard  67 
Brown  87,  Columbia  57 
Cornell  67,  Brown  55 
Brown  84,  Columbia  59 
Cornell  66,  Brown  62 
Brown  57,  Harvard  53 
Brown  93,  Dartmouth  78 
Brown  90,  Rhode  Island  63 

Freshman  (9-9) 
Boston  Coll.  74,  Brown  65 
Rhode  Island  79,  Brown  70 
Brown  60,  Springfield  37 
Providence  68,  Brown  41 
Brown  78,  Barrington  Coll.  56 
Yale  69,  Brown  60 
Brown  93,  Roger  Williams  43 
Brown  78,  Northeastern  55 
Brown  73,  Barrington  Coll.  70 
Brown  63,  Dean  Junior  61 
Brown  73,  Andover  65 


Brown  72,  Harvard  68 
Brown  85,  Davisville  52 
Worcester  Acad.  70,  Brown  5 1 
Providence  70,  Brown  55 
Harvard  66,  Brown  51 
Dartmouth  71,  Brown  66 
Rhode  Island  79,  Brown  52 

HOCKEY: 

Varsity  (7-17) 
Northeastern  4,  Brown  3 
Boston  Coll.  9,  Brown  2 
Brown  7,  Connecticut  0 
Brown  12,  Amherst  1 
Brown  9,  Bowdoin  8 
Brown  5,  Norwich  3 
Bowdoin  8,  Brown  3 
Williams  8,  Brown  4 
Brown  3,  Princeton  2 
Northeastern  6,  Brown  3 
Yale  4,  Brown  1 
Williams  7,  Brown  2 
Brown  3,  Princeton  1 
Brown  3,  Yale  2 
Harvard  5,  Brown  1 
Cornell  7,  Brown  2 
Dartmouth  7,  Brown  3 
Cornell  7,  Brown  0 
Harvard  5,  Brown  2 
Dartmouth  6,  Brown  5 
Army  5,  Brown  I 
Boston  Coll.  6,  Brown  1 
Providence  4,  Brown  1 
Providence  9,  Brown  5 

Freshman  (14-3) 
Brown  5,  Northeastern  4 
Brown  5,  Boston  Coll.  4 
Brown  8,  Choate  2 
Brown  13,  Warwick  H.  3 


Brown  6,  Andover  1 
Brown  8,  Northeastern  3 
Brown  6,  Yale  5 
Brown  11,  Hope  H.  0 
Brown  11,  Harvard  1 
Brown  14,  Lynn  Eng.  0 
Brown  7,  Cranston  H.  2 
Brown  9,  St.  Mark's  2 
Harvard  4,  Brown  3 
Brown  11,  Dartmouth  0 
Boston  Coll.  5,  Brown  1 
Brown  5,  Providence  3 
Providence  7,  Brown  2 

SWIMMING: 
Varsity  (9-5) 
Brown  54,  So.  Conn.  39 
Brown  62,  Columbia  33 
Navy  63,  Brown  32 
Brown  54,  Penn  41 
Princeton  63,  Brown  32 
Dartmouth  48,  Brown  47 
Brown  61,  Amherst  34 
Brown  64,  Springfield  3 1 
Brown  60,  Coast  Guard  35 
Brown  67,  Holy  Cross  27 
Yale  60,  Brown  35 
Harvard  59,  Brown  36 
Brown  62,  M.I.T.  33 
Brown  54,  Connecticut  41 
4th  in  New  Englands 

Freshman  (0-11) 
Cranston  H.  53,  Brown  40 
LaSalle  Acad.  50,  Brown  35 
Dartmouth  64.  Brown  31 
Boston  Latin  51,  Brown  44 
Springfield  66.  Brown  20 
Williston  61,  Brown  33 
Andover  80,  Brown  15 


Yale  86,  Brown  9 
Harvard  62,  Brown  28 
M.I.T.  53,  Brown  32 
Connecticut  46,  Brown  38 

WRESTLING: 

Varsity  (0-8-1) 
Springfield  29,  Brown  3 
Coast  Guard  21,  Brown  11 
M.I.T.  14,  Brown  12 
Columbia  28,  Brown  7 
Yale  23,  Brown  13 
Brown  20,  Princeton  20 
Cornell  26,  Brown  10 
Harvard  18,  Brown  16 
Penn  24,  Brown  9 

Fresltman  (2-4) 
Springfield  20,  Brown  1 1 
Columbia  24,  Brown  13 
Yale  24,  Brown  15 
Brown  38,  Brandeis  0 
Harvard  27,  Brown  6 
Brown  24,  Wellesley  H.  10 

TRACK: 

Varsity  (5-2) 
Yale7H/2,Brown33'/2, 

Penn  32 
Brown  52,  Boston  Coll.  48 
Brown  54,  Columbia  50 
Holy  Cross  46,  Brown  37, 

Mass.  25,  Tufts  23 
8th  in  Heptagonals 

Freshman  (5-0) 
Brown  62,  Boston  Coll.  37 
Brown  60;/i,  Andover  27?^ 
Brown  58,  Holy  Cross  51'/2, 

Mass.  21'/2,  Tufts  5 
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There  were  other  heroes.  Greg  Heath 
was  sensational  in  his  last  game,  out- 
rebounding  URI's  famed  Gary  Koenig, 
blocking  shots,  and  scoring  five  points. 
Barth  was  second  to  Cingiser  with  24 
points,  and  both  Dave  Brockway  and  Fran 
Driscoll  stood  out  in  the  backcourt. 

Considering  the  fact  that  this  year's 
quintet  played  the  toughest  schedule  in 
Brown's  history  (22  major  games),  the 
11-14  record  isn't  bad  at  all.  The  team 
was  severely  handicapped  when  two  of  its 
five  starters.  Heath  and  Behn.  missed  a 
month's  action  in  mid-season.  The  Bruins 
lost  all  six  games  that  Heath  sat  out,  three 
of  them  in  succession  by  a  total  of  four 
points  to  Providence  (56-.^4).  Yale  (59-58). 
and  Penn  (58-57).  Heath's  skill  off  the 
boards  could  have  reversed  all  of  them. 
Put  these  three  on  the  credit  side  of  the 
ledger,  and  the  final  mark  could  have  been 
14-11  instead  of  11-14.  The  team  played 
excellent  basketball  down  the  stretch  when 
it  was  healthy  and  when  three  Sophomores 
(Nell.  Young,  and  Driscoll)  started  to 
come  on. 

In  addition  to  Cingiser  and  Heath,  four 
other  Seniors  will  be  graduated  in  June: 
Behn,  Brockway,  John  Taddiken,  and  Ted 
Gottfried.  Behn  was  the  leading  scorer 
in  the  backcourt  until  injured,  and  Brock- 
way, who  missed  a  year  because  of  a  knee 
operation,  made  a  solid  contribution  in 
the  second  semester.  Taddiken  played  a 
fine  game  against  Providence  College,  and 
Gottfried  was  a  valuable  spot  player.  Over 
three  years,  this  Senior  group  was  8-6, 
8-6,  6-8  against  Ivy  opponents  for  an  ac- 
cumulative 22-20  record.  They  are  the  first 
Brown  class  to  gain  a  three-year  edge  in 
the  Ivy  loop. 

Following  Cingiser,  who  picked  up  492 
points  for  the  year,  came  Barth  (389), 
Heath  (179),  Young  (159),  Brockway  (125), 
Behn  (106),  and  Nell  (102).  Barth  was  the 
team's  leading  rebounder  with  238.  In  the 
Ivy  scoring,  Cingiser  was  third  with  264 
points  to  Dartmouth's  Spahn  (325)  and 
Princeton's  Campbell  (289).  Barth  was 
third  in  rebounding  and  Cingiser  was 
eighth.  Barth  got  an  honorable  mention 
in  All-Ivy  voting. 

The  Freshman  team  had  a  9-9  record, 
but  was  only  1-8  against  major  college 
competition.  Charlie  Reilly  (6-8)  and  Dave 
Tarr  (6-6)  have  long-range  promise  al- 
though no  immediate  help  is  e.xpected 
from  them.  With  graduation  losses  due  to 
be  heavy,  the  task  facing  the  Bruins  next 
year  will  be  an  imposing  one.  Despite  the 
fact  that  the  non-League  schedule  promises 
to  be  more  in  line  with  Brown's  capa- 
bilities, all  other  Ivy  teams  will  be  vastly 
improved. 

Lost  Men;  Lost  Punch 

Running  out  of  gas  in  the  stretch,  the 
hockey  team  lost  its  last  10  games  and 
ended  with  a  7-17  mark.  In  Ivy  play,  the 
Bruins  were  3-7  and  shared  the  cellar 
with  Yale.  However,  Brown  had  come  a 
long  way  from  the  0-20  season  of  1960-61. 
With  a  new  rink  and  a  better  than  average 
Freshman  team  in  school,  things  were 
looking  up  on  the  hockey  front. 

Since    the    last    report,    Brown    lost    to 
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Harvard  (5-2),  Dartmouth  (6-5),  Army 
(5-1),  Boston  College  (6-1).  Providence 
(4-1),  and  Providence  (9-5).  The  Dart- 
mouth game  was  a  heart-breaker.  Playing 
on  its  home  ice.  Brown  got  a  quick  jump 
and  led,  5-2,  midway  through  the  final 
period.  However,  the  Indians  scored  three 
goals  in  the  final  nine  minutes,  two  of 
them  in  the  last  two  minutes  and  14  sec- 
onds, to  tie  it  up.  (The  last  of  these  tallies 
cost  Brown  a  third  place  in  the  League.) 
Then,  a  short  rebound  shot  at  2:05  of  the 
overtime  gave  Dartmouth  the  victory 
against  the  tiring  Bruins,  who  skated  two 
lines  against  three  in  all  games  after  the 
middle  of  the  season. 

Coach  Jim  Fullerton  summed  up  the 
winter  this  way:  "The  loss  of  Fred  Avis, 
Dave  Bartlett,  and  Bruce  Mclntyre  at 
midseason  ruined  us  offensively.  Where 
we  were  averaging  nearly  five  goals  a 
game  in  the  early  going,  we  were  hitting 
only  two  a  game  down  the  stretch.  How- 
ever, I  have  to  commend  the  boys,  who 
never  quit  although  they  had  to  play  under 
the  most  trying  circumstances.  The  de- 
fense came  under  severe  pressure  late  in 
the  season  when  our  offense  folded,  but  it 
held  up  well,  thanks  largely  to  Co-Cap- 
tains Tim  Smith  and  Colby  Cameron.  The 
work  of  our  two  Sophomore  goalies,  John 
Dunham  and  Al  Pelowski,  was  excellent 
considering  their  lack  of  experience." 

The  bright  spots  of  the  season  were  the 
two  victories  over  Princeton,  especially 
the  3-2  triumph  the  night  the  Meehan 
Rink  was  dedicated,  and  the  dramatic  3-2 
come-from-behind  decision  over  Yale.  The 
Bears  pulled  it  out  against  the  Blue  in  the 
final  minutes  on  two  goals  within   14  sec- 


onds, much  to  the  delight  of  3200  fans, 
the  largest  crowd  of  the  season. 

Co-Captain  Smith  and  Greg  McLaugh- 
lin tied  for  the  scoring  lead  with  20  points 
each.  Mclntyre  scored  the  most  goals — 15. 
There  were  no  Seniors  on  the  Varsity,  so 
Coach  Fullerton  should  have  the  entire 
group  back  again  next  winter. 

The  Freshman  six  won  its  first  12  games 
and  ended  with  a  14-3  record.  The  three 
losses  to  Harvard,  Boston  College,  and 
Providence  were  matched  by  victories  over 
each  of  these  opponents.  Coach  Dick 
Michaud  expects  that  at  least  six  forwards 
and  four  defensemen  will  be  of  substantial 
help  to  the  Varsity  next  winter. 

The  two  Canadians.  Leon  Bryant  and 
Terry  Chapman,  led  the  scoring  parade 
with  58  and  57  points,  respectively.  Chap- 
man, a  fast  skater  with  a  good  supply  of 
moves  and  shots,  had  the  most  goals — 39. 
Fred  Soule  was  third  high  with  37  points. 
These  three  should  provide  the  Varsity 
with  some  of  the  scoring  punch  it  needed 
so  badly  this  year.  Bobby  Marston,  Henry 
Manley,  and  Tommy  Auran  are  the  other 
forwards  who  are  expected  to  help. 

Coach  Michaud  was  pleased  with  the 
play  of  four  defensemen — Don  Eccleston, 
Charlie  Donahue,  Carl  Treat,  and  Jim 
Barrett.  Eccleston  is  the  son  of  Tom  Ec- 
cleston '32.  the  Providence  College  coach, 
and  was  an  All-State  player  at  Rhode 
Island's  Burrillville  High. 

The  Cub  team  was  probably  not  as 
strong  as  it  would  appear  from  the  record, 
although  it  was  a  definite  improvement 
over  the  Freshman  squads  Brown  has  had 
in  recent  years.  However,  it  will  take  two 
or  three  teams  of  this  caliber,  back-to- 
back,  to  put  the  Bruins  in  a  competitive 
position  in  the  Ivy  League. 

Another  Winner  in  the  Pool 

Coach  Joe  Watmough's  swimmers 
chalked  up  another  winning  season  with 
a  9-5  record.  However,  the  Bruins  failed 
to  defend  their  New  England  champion- 
ship, finishing  fourth  with  43  points  to 
Williams  (90),  Bowdoin  (49),  and  Connect- 
icut (46). 

In  the  final  three  meets  of  the  regular 
season.  Brown  lost  to  Harvard  (59-36)  and 
defeated  M.I.T.  (62-33)  and  Connecticut 
(54-41).  Capt.  John  Morris  was  the  lone 
individual  winner  against  Harvard,  taking 
the  220  in  2:10.9.  He  also  figured  in  the 
meet's  feature  race  when  he  lost  a  close 
decision  to  Harry  Turner  in  the  440. 
Turner's  time  of  4:39.9  cracked  the  Brown 
pool  record  of  4:43  set  by  Morris  earlier 
in  the  year.  Brown's  other  first  place 
against  the  Crimson  was  supplied  by  the 
freestyle  relay  team  of  Bob  Martin,  Dick 
Paul,  Tom  McMullen,  and  Wally  Ingram. 

Morris  set  a  New  England,  Brown,  and 
pool  record  in  the  440  as  the  Bruins  sub- 
dued M.I.T.  at  Cambridge.  He  turned  in 
a  4:37.3,  bettering  his  own  New  England 
Swimming  Association  mark  of  4:39.7  set 
last  year.  The  Bear  captain  also  took  the 
220.  Martin,  an  impressive  Sophomore, 
also  scored  a  double  against  the  Engineers, 
taking  the  200-yard  individual  medley 
(2:14)  and  the  200  backstroke  (2:16.4). 

In  the  54-41  victory  over  a  strong  Con- 
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necticut  team.  Morris  and  Martin  repeated 
as  double  winners  in  their  specialties. 
Morris  gained  a  measure  of  revenge  on  an 
old  rival.  Bob  Benson,  in  taking  the  220 
and  440.  After  beating  the  UConn  swim- 
mer in  the  dual  meet  last  year.  Morris 
was  upset  in  both  events  by  Benson  in 
the  New  Englands.  In  taking  the  440  with 
a  3:37.8  this  season.  Morris  set  a  Connect- 
icut pool  record. 

The  Bruins  were  considered  underdogs 
as  they  opened  defense  of  their  New 
England  title  at  Amherst.  While  figuring 
to  score  in  most  events,  the  Brown  mer- 
men didn't  seem  to  have  the  depth  to 
match  a  strong  Williams  team.  The  pre- 
dictions proved  accurate.  However,  while 
losing  the  title,  the  Bears  did  win  two 
individual  championships  and  set  a  pair 
of  Association  records.  Brown's  title  win- 
ners and  record  breakers  were  Morris, 
with  a  4:38.8  in  the  440,  and  Martin,  who 
broke  the  200  individual  medley  mark 
with  a  clocking  of  2:09.3  in  the  trials  be- 
fore winning  in  2:11.4  in  the  finals. 

Besides  the  first  places  scored  by  these 
two  brilliants,  other  Brown  points  came 
from  Morris,  third  in  the  220;  Martin, 
third  in  the  backstroke;  Wally  Ingram, 
third  in  the  butterfly:  Lew  Feldstein.  third 
in  the  50-yard  freestyle;  the  400  freestyle 
relay  team  of  Dick  Paul.  Ingram,  Mike 
Prior,  and  Tom  McMullen,  fourth  in  its 
event;  Paul,  fifth  in  the  100  freestyle;  Mc- 
Mullen, sixth  in  the  100  free;  Bruce 
Rogers,  sixth  in  the  backstroke,  and  Ken 
Alderman,  seventh  in  the  diving. 

Unfortunately.  Brown's  losses  by  grad- 
uation are  going  to  be  heavy.  In  addition 
to  Captain  Morris,  10  other  Seniors  will 
depart,  including  Prentiss  DeJesus  (whose 
eligibility  expired  in  January),  Paul  Huf- 
fard,  McMullen,  Rogers,  Ben  Kilgore,  Bill 
Middleton,  and  Alderman.  The  Freshman 
team  failed  to  win  a  meet.  One  of  the  few- 
men  from  the  Cubs  who  will  help  the 
Varsity  next  winter  is  Capt.  Denny  Holt, 
who  was  successful  in  the  200  individual 
medley,  where  his  best  time  was  2:19.5. 

Morris  gave  Brown  its  seven  points  in 
the  Easterns,  taking  a  creditable  second  in 
the  1500-meter  and  fifth  in  the  440-yard 
freestyles. 

A  Good  Winter  in  Track 

■  The  track  team  parlayed  strength  in 
only  two  areas,  the  weights  and  distance 
events,  into  a  fairly  successful  winter  sea- 
son. The  Bruins  defeated  Boston  College 
(52-48)  and  Columbia  (54-50)  in  dual 
meets,  finished  second  in  a  triangular  meet 
(Yale  711/2,  Brown  33'/2,  Penn  32)  and 
runner-up  in  a  four-team  meet  (H.C.  46, 
Brown  37,  Mass.  25.  Tufts  23). 

Capt.  Joe  Dyer,  a  6-2,  210-pound  Senior 
from  Manchester,  Conn.,  has  earned  an 
"A-OK"  rating  from  Coach  Ivan  Fuqua. 
"This  lad  has  come  along  real  fast  and 
now  compares  favorably  with  Bob  Bennett 
'49.  Gil  Borjeson  '51  and  some  of  our 
other  good  weight  men  of  the  past  1 5 
years." 

The  Bruin  captain  took  a  double  in 
the  35-pound  weight  and  shot  put  against 
both  Columbia  and  Holy  Cross  and  won 
the    35-pound    weight   event   against   Yale. 


He  was  second  in  this  event  to  Harvard's 
Ed  Bailey  by  less  than  two  feet  in  the  K 
of  C  Meet  in  Boston,  and  he  came  in 
fourth  in  the  IC4As.  His  distance  of  58 
feet,  -Vi  inch,  was  only  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  shy  of  the  third  place  distance  and 
only  10  inches  short  of  second  place  in 
a  star-studded  field. 

The  two-mile  relay  team  came  in  for  its 
share  of  glory,  winning  its  event  in  the 
Millrose  and  BAA  Games  on  successive 
nights.  The  time  of  7:41.7  turned  in  by 
Dave  Rumsey.  Bill  Libby.  John  Jones, 
and  Dave  Farley  broke  the  old  Brown  rec- 
ord for  the  distance,  which  had  been  set  in 
1959.  The  mile  unit  of  Rumsey,  Dave 
Hatcher,  Tom  Gunzelman,  and  Farley 
also  took  its  section  in  the  BAA  Games. 
Another  outstanding  performance  of  the 
winter  season  was  the  vault  of  12  feet,  six 
inches  turned  in  by  Sophomore  Charley 
Jackson.  The  leap  tied  the  Brown  Varsit\ 
record  which  had  been  set  in  1941  by 
Andy  Ricciardi.  Coach  Fuqua  was  espe- 
cially pleased  with  the  9:41  two-mile 
turned  in  by  Bill  Smith  in  the  Heptagonals 
as  the  Bear  runner  won  his  section  and 
drew  a  standing  ovation  from  the  large 
crowd. 

Captain  Dyer  was  the  only  Senior  on 
the  squad.  The  rest  of  the  roster  was  made 
up  of  seven  Juniors  and  17  Sophomores. 
In  addition,  the  Cub  team  was  one  of 
the  strongest  to  turn  up  on  College  Hill. 


Sports  Shorts 

THE  Colgate  football  game,  originally 
scheduled  for  Brown  Field  on  Thanks- 
giving Day  next  fall,  has  been  shifted  to 
Hamilton.  N.  Y.  on  Sept.  22.  The  season 
will  thus  start  a  week  earlier  and  end  with 
the  Harvard  game  on  Nov.  17.  Athletic 
Director  Paul  Mackesey,  prompted  in 
part  by  the  decline  in  Thanksgiving  Day 
attendance,  had  made  overtures  to  Colgate 
about  opening  the  1962  season  instead  of 
closing  it.  Then,  when  both  sides  had 
agreed  to  this  change,  the  athletic  authori- 
ties at  Colgate  asked  that  the  game  be 
played  at  Hamilton  as  part  of  the  program 
of  events  being  built  around  the  installa- 
tion of  their  new  President. 

In  the  past  33  years.  Brown  has  played 
at  Hamilton  twice:  in  1939,  when  Colgate 
dedicated  its  new  stadium,  and  again  in 
1947. 

The  schedule  change  leaves  Brown  with 
four  home  games:  Yale.  Oct.  6.  Dart- 
mouth, Oct.  13.  Rhode  Island,  Oct.  27. 
Cornell,  Nov.  10. 

We  asked  Jim  Fullerton,  coach  of 
hockey,  if  his  quartermaster  could  provide 
some  statistics  on  the  season.  He  replied: 
"We  use  about  300  sticks.  Since  each  is 
52  inches  long,  if  laid  end  to  end,  they 
would  go  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  We  have 
used  about  17,500  feet  of  black  friction 
tape,  or  more  than  three  miles  of  it.  Since 
laces  are  64  inches  long,  the  864  laces 
we  used  would  run  to  4,608  feet.  There 
were  24  Varsity  and  15  Freshman  games 
— 39  in  all,  averaging  two  dozen  oranges 
each,  or  936." 


While  the  Varsity  didn't  score  a  point 
in  the  sprints  this  winter,  the  Cubs  had  at 
least  three  men  who  scored  consistently, 
Jeff  Havener,  Richard  Bennett,  and  Brian 
Flynn,  Havener  shattered  the  Andover 
cage  record  for  the  50-yard  dash  with  a 
5.5.  Dave  Pearce  and  Dave  Kornhauser 
stood  out  in  the  hurdles. 

The  Bruins  have  a  real  good  one  in 
the  600,  Mike  Henderson.  Coach  Fuqua 
rates  him  one  of  Brown's  brightest  pros- 
pects. He  set  a  new  Cub  record  for  the 
event  against  Boston  College  with  a  1:14.5. 
Dave  Baglow.  who  has  been  around  the 
two-minute  mark  all  season,  and  Dave 
Nutting  head  the  list  of  men  in  the  880. 
The  Freshmen  are  deepest  in  the  distance 
events,  and  the  top  man  here  is  Vie  Boog, 
who  is  the  New  England  Freshman  champ 
in  cross  country  and  who  ran  a  4:28  mile 
at  the  IC4A.  Other  men  from  Brown's 
undefeated  Cub  cross  country  team  of  last 
fall  include  Bob  Woolley.  Joel  Lynn,  Bob 
Rothenberg,  Hugh  Butler,  and  Ivan  Sum- 
ner. 

Jack  Lutz  is  an  outstanding  weight  man, 
but  there  are  other  excellent  representa- 
tives in  the  field  events.  Dean  Pineles 
(high  jump).  Bob  Egan  and  Terry  Peck 
(pole  vault),  and  Tom  DuHamel  (broad 
jump)  will  definitely  help  the  Varsity  next 
year.  DuHamel's  best  mark  of  23  feet  in 
the  broad  jump  would  have  taken  points 
at  the  IC4A  meet  this  season. 


The  two  basketball  victories  over  Co- 
lumbia ran  Brown's  winning  streak  against 
the  Lions  to  10.  Despite  this  recent  surge, 
Brown  still  trails  in  the  lifetime  series, 
15-13.  The  Bruins  won  the  first  game 
played  on  March  4,  1901  by  a  10-8  score, 
but  Columbia  then  won  15  of  17  contests 
up  through  1957.  Brown  has  also  defeated 
Harvard  five  straight  and  Dartmouth  four 
in  a  row,  but  still  trails  in  the  series,  36-29 
and  32-13,  respectively. 

Stan  Ward  has  been  named  to  coach 
the  golf  team,  succeeding  Ralph  Anderton, 
who  resigned  so  as  to  devote  more  time 
to  his  insurance  business  in  the  spring. 
Ward,  head  basketball  coach  since  1954, 
will  not  inherit  a  wealth  of  material.  Last 
spring,  the  golfers  were  2-9. 

A  number  of  Varsity  athletes  were 
named  to  the  Dean's  List  for  the  first 
semester.  They  are  Albie  Booth  '64  and 
John  Jones  '63,  track;  Dave  Brockway  '62 
and  Bill  Oellrich  '63,  basketball;  Jack 
Rohrbach  '62  and  Ed  Maley  '63,  football; 
Bob  Martin  '64,  swimming,  and  Bill  Wood 
'62,  wrestling.  All  of  these  men  attained 
an  average  of  at  least  3.2  last  semester. 

With  48  men  out  for  the  sport,  includ- 
ing 15  stickers  from  last  spring's  successful 
6-3  season.  Coach  Cliff  Stevenson  expects 
the  Lacrosse  Club  to  have  another  good 
year.  The  starting  lineup  was  expected  to 
contain  only  one  Senior,  Capt.  Charlie 
Banks.  Sophomores,  all  of  whom  were 
eligible  to  play  with  the  Club  last  spring, 
had  the  inside  track  on  five  of  the  starting 
positions.  One  of  them.  Tom  Draper, 
wingback  on  the  football  team,  paced  the 
Club  in  scoring  with  21  goals. 
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OUR  63rd  Annual  Dinner  will  be  held 
at  the  University  Club  on  Benefit  St., 
Saturday  noon  on  Commencement  Week 
End.  Brown  has  made  great  strides  during 
the  past  few  years,  and  those  returning 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  view  this  rapid 
growth. 

Our  records  show  that  there  are  43 
names  on  our  list  of  living  members.  One 
of  those  members  recently  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing nostalgic  lines:  "The  flying  years 
speed  ever  on  and  on  /  A  moment's  toil,  a 
moment's  rest,  then  gone  /  The  friendships 
of  the  past  still  yield  a  thrill  /  For  in  our 
hearts  friends  linger  with  us  still." 

Your  Secretary,  born  back  in  1874,  has 
continuously  practiced  his  profession  in 
Rhode  Island  for  63  years  and  is  still  going 
strong.  Your  Treasurer  Arthur  N.  Sheldon, 
mill  engineer  and  architect,  and  Dr.  Sam- 
uel M.  Beale  have  been  active  appro.xi- 
mately  the  same  number  of  years.  We 
would  be  interested  to  know  how  many 
other  elderly  gentlemen  of  our  Class  are 
still  on  their  feet  working  every  day. 

BENJAMIN  W.  GRIM 

1900 

We've  just  seen  the  newspaper  account 
and  photo  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Claire 
Peaslee  of  Plymouth,  N.  H.,  who  observed 
their  60th  wedding  anniversary  in  Septem- 
ber. About  200  friends  called  at  the  Ply- 
mouth Inn  to  extend  congratulations,  in- 
cluding many  from  the  Grand  Lodges  of 
Masons  and  Eastern  Star  and  from  various 
lodges  throughout  the  State.  Peaslee  was 
also  observing  his  61st  year  as  a  Mason. 
He  has  served  as  Town  Clerk  of  Plymouth 
for  31  years  and  has  rounded  out  61 
years  as  a  registered  pharmacist,  46  of 
them  in  Plymouth. 

"Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peaslee  are  in  fine 
health,"  said  the  Ptyinouth  Record,  "and 
their  appearance  belies  the  fact  that  they 
are  old  enough  to  have  been  married  60 
years.  The  congenial  couple  are  highly  re- 
spected citizens  of  the  community.  .  .  . 
When  asked  to  what  he  attributed  his 
youthful  appearance,  Mr.  Peaslee  replied, 
'I  don't  worry — at  least  for  not  over  a 
few  minutes  at  a  time.'  " 

1903 

John  Hutchinson  Cady  has  been  elected 
to  his  32nd  consecutive  term  as  President 
of  the  Proprietors  of  Swan  Point  Ceme- 
tery. Serving  as  one  of  his  directors,  for  a 
three-year  term,  is  S.  Foster  Hunt  '04. 

1904 

Our  late  classmate,  Asa  Lloyd  Briggs, 
bequeathed  a  tract  of  land  to  the  town  of 
Hopkinton,  R.  I.,  for  development  as  a 
park  and  a  recreation  area.  The  tract  con- 


tains about  10  acres  of  woodland,  and 
the  park  is  to  be  known  as  Briggs  Me- 
morial Park. 

Frederick  C.  Jones  left  Providence  this 
past  winter  to  live  with  his  son  at  Slidell, 
La. 

1905 

Alfred  W.  Ingalls  recently  had  a  letter 
from  a  man  who  served  in  his  regiment 
in  World  War  I  and  who  is  now  Editor 
of  the  monthly  paper  his  Legion  Post  puts 
out.  Fred  was  informed  in  the  letter  that 
he  is  now  the  oldest  living  member  of  the 
Post. 

Judge  Allyn  Brown  joined  the  Florida 
delegation  of  '05ers  during  the  winter — at 
Clearwater.  Others  in  the  area  include 
Goodwin  at  Kissimmee,  Cox  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  Class  Secretary  Robinson  at 
Key  West.  Goodwin  has  earned  quite  a 
reputation  at  shuflleboard.  Traveling  class- 
mates will  be  most  welcome  at  any  of 
these  homes. 

1906 
Leon  S.  Gay  has  been  busy  the  past 
six  months  editing  a  300-page  history  of 
Brandon,  Vt.,  which  will  be  published  in 
April.  A  team  of  15  writers  was  engaged 
on  the  project,  and  the  job  of  putting 
the  book  together  took  a  great  deal  of 
his  time.  He's  also  been  serving  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Citizens  Committee  in  charge 
of  putting  into  operation  a  sewage-dis- 
posal system  for  the  town  of  Brandon  at 
a  cost  of  $710,000.  Leon  completes  this 
year  15  years  of  service  as  Trustee  of 
Middlebury  College,  where  he  has  served 
on  the  Executive  Committee  and  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Buildings  and  Ground  Com- 
mittee. As  if  all  this  weren't  enough,  he 
has  recently  become  Chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Vermont  Bap- 
tist State  Convention.  He  recently  received 
a  warm  citation  from  the  Vermont  Histor- 
ical Society,  which  he  served  for  20  years 
as  its  President. 

1907 
Myron  S.  Curtis  and  Mrs.  Curtis  spent 
the  winter  months  at  Hotel  Upham,  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif.  Myron  wrote  in  February: 
"On  his  Christmas  card.  Bill  White  sug- 
gested that  we  four  Theta  Delta  Chis — he. 
Bill  Burnham,  Tubby  Little,  and  I — bring 
our  wives  to  the  Reunion.  So  we  have  been 
corresponding  about  it." 

"All's  well  with  us,"  Dr.  Harold  L. 
Brown  has  reported  from  Orlando,  Fla. 
"Ruby  and  I  are  really  very  lucky  in  that 
we  are  able  to  travel  around  here  without 
any  physical  trouble.  We  drive  rapidly,  yet 
motivate  slowly,  but  surely." 

George  W.  Davis  was  again  at  his 
summer  place  for  the  winter  with  his 
fingers  crossed  that  it  would  not  become 
cold  enough  to  cause  return  to  Washing- 


ton.  "Hope   to   see   you   in   June   for   the 
55th."  he  wrote. 

Dr.   Vernon   K.   Krieble's   holiday   card 
came  from  Belgium  by  way  of  Hartford. 
"Took   the  North   Cape  cruise  on   Grips- 
holm    last    summer;    hence    this    Belgian       , 
card,"   he  said.   We   are   encouraging  our      I 
active  classmates  to  come  to  the  Reunion,      ' 
and,  forgetting  all  business  cares,  stay  with 
us  from  start  to  finish. 

By  the  time  this  note  appears,  our 
seasoned  Florida  visitors,  the  Walter  C. 
Slades  and  the  Harold  W.  Paines,  will  be 
at  home  respectively  in  Providence  and 
South  Yarmouth,  Mass.  The  Slades  were 
in  Sarasota,  the  Paines  in  Miami. 

William  E.  Bright  has  written  from 
Scranton:  "Regards  to  all  the  fellows. 
Hope  to  be  there  for  the  55th."  Bill,  like 
Vernon  Krieble,  finds  enough  regularly 
to  do  to  keep  him  from  qualifying  for 
the  Class  retired  list. 

A.  H.  GURNEY 

1909 

Albert  Harkness  has  moved  his  archi- 
tectural offices  to  274  Weybosset  St.,  Provi- 
dence, which  is  a  building  designed  by  him 
shortly  after  he  started  practising.  It  still 
possesses  a  pleasing  modern  appearance 
because  he  forecast  an  architectural  trend. 

Henry  S.  Chafee  has  been  elected  a  Di- 
rector of  the  High  Street  Investment  Fund, 
Inc.,  Providence,  a  successor  to  B-I-F 
Industries,  Inc.,  a  diversified,  closed-end 
investment  company. 

1910 

Walter  Cameron  has  really  been  on  the 
move  since  we  last  heard  from  him.  He 
and  Alice  spent  some  time  in  Los  Angeles 
with  their  daughter  and  her  family  and 
enjoyed  every  minute  of  it,  especially  the 


Medical  Educator 

DR.  Alex  M.  Burgess  '06  was  elected 
President  of  the  Association  of  Hos- 
pital Directors  of  Medical  Education  in 
February;  he  had  served  as  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  this  national  organization  for 
the  past  two  years.  Dr.  Burgess  is  in- 
volved three  days  a  week  as  Director  of 
Medical  Education  at  Miriam  Hospital  in 
Providence  and  two  at  Memorial  Hospital 
in  Pawtucket;  he  also  makes  consultant 
visits  once  a  month  to  the  R.  I.  Medical 
Center  at  Howard,  Woonsocket  Hospital, 
and  Naval  Hospital  at  Newport,  the  while 
continuing  on  the  consultation  staflt  at 
R.  I.  Hospital,  South  County,  and  Westerly 
Hospitals. 

Dr.  Burgess  is  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
National  Committee  for  Resettlement  of 
Foreign  Physicians,  a  Commissioner  on 
the  Joint  Commission  on  Hospital  Ac- 
creditation, and  a  member  of  the  Program 
Committee  and  Medical  Advisory  Com- 
mittee of  the  Unitarian  Service  Commit- 
tee. He  has  several  local  jobs  including 
that  as  Chairman  of  the  Publication  Com- 
mittee of  the  R.  1.  Medical  Journal,  on 
whose  Editorial  Board  he  also  sits.  "Ex- 
cept for  that  sort  of  thing.  I  don't  have 
much  to  do,"  he  told  Sidney  Bellows 
recently. 
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Tournament  of  Roses  Parade  and  a  trip 
to  Malibu  Canyon.  They  have  also  spent 
some  time  in  New  Hampshire,  visiting 
friends  and  relatives.  Walter  keeps  on 
with  his  tooting  Monday  nights  at  Con- 
cord, Mass.,  with  a  community  band  and 
Wednesday  evenings  with  the  orchestra  at 
the  Quartermaster's  Depot  in  Natick.  "Sat- 
urdays we  have  three-fourths  of  a  brass 
quartet,"  he  reports.  "We  practice  at  a 
farm,  where  we  only  disturb  the  sheep 
and  chickens.  Alice  refers  to  herself  as  a 
'trombone  widow.'  " 

Frank  L.  Mansur  enjoyed  his  eighth 
straight  season  at  Laurel,  Fla.  "I  enjoyed 
meeting  Hoke  Horton,  and  the  two  of  us 
held  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Manasota 
Key  Brown  Club.  This  Club,  two  members 
strong,  is  available  to  all  strolling  Brown 
men.  I  manage  to  get  to  the  Sarasota  Ivy 
League  Club  occasionally,  usually  in  the 
company  of  Lou  Bagnall,  Walter  Boyd, 
and  Tom  Booth." 

Alan  J.  Young  reports  that  he  is  in  good 
health.  Last  summer  he  and  his  wife,  and 
their  daughter  and  her  family,  enjoyed  a 
long  season  at  Pocasset,  Mass. 

Warren  C.  Norton  was  a  bit  slow  in 
informing  us  that  he  and  his  wife  cele- 
brated their  50th  Wedding  Anniversary 
Aug.  1.  1961. 

"Please  pardon  me,"  Elmer  S.  Horton 
wrote  from  Venice,  Fla.,  in  February,  "if 
I  mention  that  I  have  just  come  in  from 
a  swim  in  the  Gulf,  the  si.xth  day  in  a 
row  when  the  swimming  has  been  great." 

1911 

Thomas  H.  Roalf.  a  principal  bridge 
design  engineer  with  the  Rhode  Island 
Department  of  Public  Works,  retired  at 
the  end  of  February  after  39  years  of 
State  service.  Tom  went  to  work  for  the 
State  as  a  bridge  construction  engineer  in 
1923,  and  for  the  past  35  years  he  has 
been  in  charge  of  preparing  plans  for  all 
Rhode  Island  State  highway  bridges  de- 
signed by  the  State's  bridge  section.  He 
plans  to  celebrate  his  retirement  by  taking 
some  automobile  trips  on  which  he  will 
take  a  look  at  bridges  other  engineers  have 
designed! 

The  Class,  together  with  our  ladies,  will 
get  together  for  the  51st  Reunion  at  a 
dinner  at  the  Agawam  Hunt  Club.  Notice 
of  the  e.xact  time  and  place  will  be  given 
in  the  next  issue  of  this  magazine. 

Harry  Roelke,  now  87  years  of  age,  is 
retired  and  living  in  Evanston,  111. 

1912 

Returns  from  our  first  mailing  indicate 
that  at  least  60  members  of  '12  will  be 
back  on  College  Hill  for  the  big  50th  in 
June.  They  will  be  coming  from  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country — Alabama,  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Florida,  and  California. 

Your  Reunion  Committee  includes 
Chairman  Kip  Chace,  Vice-Chairman 
Henry  Marsh,  Secretary  Earl  Perkins, 
Wiley  Marble,  Carleton  H.  Parker,  Ken- 
neth Tanner,  Mellen  Pingree,  and  Joseph 
D.  Guillemette.  This  group  has  planned  a 
four-day  Campus-based  reunion,  climaxed 
by   the   traditional   march   down   the   Hill. 

The  four-story  wing  of  the  Osteopathic 
General  Hospital  completed  last  year  will 


be  known  as  the  Kilcup  Wing  in  memory 
of  our  late  classmate.  Dr.  Ernest  I.  Kilcup. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the 
Osteopathic's  Board  of  Trustees  and  a  life 
corporate  member.  Both  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Kilcup  took  an  active  part  in  the  1959 
building  fund  campaign  for  the  new  hos- 
pital wing. 

Billie  Weidman,  who  survived  one  of 
the  Jap  prison  camps  in  the  Philippines 
and  returned  to  California,  has  retired 
from  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  He  can  be 
reached  at  133  South  Virgil  St.,  Los 
Angeles  4. 

1915 

Chief  Judge  Robert  E.  Quinn  of  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals  told  con- 
gressional investigators  in  March  about 
its  history  and  early  problems.  He  ap- 
peared before  a  House  Veterans  Affairs 
Committee,  which  is  considering  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  Federal  court  to  handle 
appeals  from  decisions  of  the  Veterans 
Administration.  Judge  Quinn,  a  former 
Rhode  Island  governor,  is  one  of  the 
charter  members  of  the  Military  Appeals 
Court,  which  was  established  in   1950. 

Dr.  George  W.  Waterman  is  serving 
again  as  President  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Division  of  the  American  Cancer  Society. 

1916 

Charles  B.  MacKay's  name  had  been 
proposed  as  appropriate  for  the  new  high 
school  in  Warwick,  R.  I.,  where  he  was 
formerly  Superintendent  of  Schools.  (He 
is  Professor  of  Education  at  Brown  these 
days,  of  course.)  However,  on  Feb.  20  it 
was  suggested  that  the  school  be  named 
for  Lt.  Col.  John  H.  Glenn,  Jr.;  the 
astronaut  had  been  in  the  news  that  day. 

1917 

Raymond  E.  Jordan  has  moved  his  law 
office  to  440  Hospital  Trust  Building. 
Providence.  He  is  a  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Sherwood  &  Clifford. 

1918 

Dr.  Earl  H.  Tomlin  planned  to  leave 
New  York  Apr.  6  for  a  Bible  Lands  Tour 
to  nine  countries  of  the  Middle  East.  He 
retired  as  Executive  Director  of  the  Rhode 
Island  State  Council  of  Churches  in  1959 
and  is  currently  giving  more  time  to  his 
life-long  interest  of  Biblical  archaeology 
and  geography.  Over  the  past  25  years,  he 
has  visited  the  Middle  East  nine  times, 
with  his  most  recent  journey  last  April. 

John  H.  Chafee,  son  of  our  classmate 
and  University  Trustee,  has  declared  him- 
self a  candidate  for  the  Republican  nomi- 
nation for  Governor  of  Rhode  Island.  He 
is  presently  serving  as  a  Representative 
from  Warwick  in  the  State  Legislature, 
where  he  is  the  Minority  Leader. 

Two  of  our  classmates  are  at  the  R.  I. 
Veterans  Home  in  Bristol:  Leo  Cannon, 
former  Adjutant  General  of  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  Ray  Parker.  They 
would  be  pleased  to  receive  a  card  or  note 
from  members  of  the  Class. 

1919 

Samuel  Temkin  appeared  on  Mar.   I   as 


Chairman  of  the  Judicial  Council  before 
the  Rhode  Island  Commission  on  Consti- 
tutional Revision  to  present  his  view  on 
the  State's  judicial  system.  The  Commis- 
sion Chairman.  William  H.  Edwards, 
spoke  of  Temkin  as  "one  of  those  hardy 
perennials  in  the  political  sphere."  He  was 
referring  to  the  fact  that  Temkin  had 
served  as  Chairman  of  the  Judical  Council 
under  four  successive  Governors  for  12 
years.  President  Keeney  was  present  as  a 
member  of  the  Commission,  while  Chan- 
cellor Harold  B.  Tanner  '09  appeared  as 
Chairman  of  a  special  committee  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Bar  Association. 


Candidates  for 
Athletic  Council 

THREE  ALUMNI,  with  evidence  of  long  in- 
terest in  athletics  on  the  Hill,  are 
candidates  for  the  Athletic  Advisory  Coun- 
cil this  year.  The  winner  of  the  election, 
in  which  all  Brown  men  take  part  by  bal- 
lot, will  succeed  J.  Richmond  Tales  '10 
for  a  three-year  term  starting  in  July. 
Their  names:  C.  Joseph  Bowdring  '52, 
Chicago;  C.  Edward  Kiely  '50,  Seekonk, 
Mass.;  and  David  J.  Meehan  '47,  Provi- 
dence. 

Bowdring,  an  insurance  executive,  is 
Manager  of  the  Western  Department  of 
Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Company.  A 
three-time  winner  of  the  Varsity  B  in 
football,  he  was  President  of  the  Varsity 
B  Club  as  an  undergraduate.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Brown  Club  of  Chicago,  Uni- 
versity Club,  and  Columbia  Yacht  Club. 
He  is  active  in  the  Alumni  Secondary 
Schools  Program  in  the  Midwest. 

Kiely  is  Manager  of  Controller  Service 
and  Sales  Co.,  Inc.,  which  deals  in  motor 
control  apparatus  and  electrical  engineering. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Electrical  League 
of  Rhode  Island  and  a  committeeman  on 
Cub  Scouting,  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  He 
played  Varsity  football  for  three  years  as 
a  guard  and  center  and  has  served  for 
nine  years  as  a  scout  for  the  Brown  foot- 
ball coaching  staff.  He  is  a  Director-at- 
Large  on  the  Board  of  the  Associated 
.Mumni,  President  of  his  Class  (1950), 
and  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Brown  Club  of  Rhode  Island.  He  is 
a  Class  Captain  for  the  Brown  University 
Fund. 

Meehan  is  a  textile  executive,  Vice- 
President  of  Powdrell  &  Alexander,  Inc., 
of  Providence.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Boards  of  the  Rhode  Island  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals  and  of  the  Smith  Hill  Girls 
Club.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Corpo- 
rations of  St.  Andrews  School  (Barring- 
ton).  Roger  Williams  Hospital,  Providence 
Lying-in  Hospital,  and  Rhode  Island  Hos- 
pital. His  racing  activities  as  a  yachtsman 
include  competition  in  Narragansett  Bay 
and  ocean  races.  He  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Brown 
Club  of  Rhode  Island.  Although  a  fol- 
lower of  all  Brown  sports,  he  has  a  spe- 
cial interest  in  hockey  and  is  a  member 
of  the  Brown  Hockey  Association. 


APRIL    1962 
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EVERETT  R.  WALKER  '25  has  been  named  a  Vice- 
President  of  State  Mutual  of  America.  He  joined 
the  insurance  firm  In  1928  and  has  been  Pur- 
chasing Agent,  Director  of  Planning,  and,  since 
1958,  Assistant  to  the  President.  (Photo  by 
Marvin  Richmond,  Worcester) 


Dr.  Sidney  A.  Fox  presented  a  paper  on 
"Blepharophimosis"  at  the  Interim  Pan- 
American  Congress  of  Ophthalmology  held 
in  Lima.  Peru  Jan.  28  to  Feb.  3.  He  will 
attend  the  First  International  Symposium 
on  Plastic  and  Reconstructive  Surgery  in 
New  York  this  spring,  where  he  will  dis- 
cuss "Congenital  Anomalies  of  the  Lids." 
He  has  also  been  invited  to  address  the 
Congress  of  the  International  College  of 
Surgeons  next  fall. 

Thomas  W.  Hall  has  been  reelected 
President  of  the  English  Setter  Club  of 
New  England.  The  election  was  held  Feb. 
19  in  conjunction  with  the  dog  show  in 
Hartford,  where  two  of  Tom's  dogs  re- 
ceived awards  on  the  basis  of  achievement 
during  the  past  year. 

1920 

Ernest  A.  Jenckes  was  elected  President 
of  the  Bethany  Home  of  Rhode  Island  at 
the  corporation's  70th  annual  meeting  in 
February.  Serving  with  him  as  a  Vice- 
President  of  the  residential  home  for 
elderly  retired  women  is  Wayland  W. 
Rice  '17. 

Oliver  H.  Toothaker,  a  retired  whole- 
sale book  dealer,  died  last  April,  the 
Alumni  Office  has  been  informed.  A  grad- 
uate of  Bates  in  1898,  he  took  his  A.M.  in 
Education  at  Brown  in  1920.  He  had  lived 
in  Eggertsville,  N.  Y.,  although  he  was  a 
resident  of  New  Bedford  at  the  time  of  his 
studies  at  Brown. 

1921 

Caesar  T.  Cambio,  Executive  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Columbus  National  Bank  of 
Providence,  has  been  elected  a  member  of 
the  Clearing  House  Committee  of  the 
Providence  Clearing  House  Association. 

1922 

Jack  Quinn  has  again  agreed  to  act  as 


Reunion  Chairman,  and  plans  for  our  big 
40th  are  well  advanced.  The  committee 
has  met  several  times,  including  one  ses- 
sion with  Alumni  Secretary  Bill  McCor- 
mick.  Complete  plans  will  appear  in  the 
May  issue  of  this  magazine  under  the 
Reunion  Roundup  section. 

Class  President  Sayles  Gorham  is  again 
hack  in  circulation  after  a  recent  "rest" 
in  the  hospital.  We  are  pleased  with  his 
report  that  he  has  renewed  most  of  his 
activities. 

Allan  Bloom  is  serving  a  four-year  term 
on  the  county  Board  of  Supervisors  at 
Rockford.  111.,  having  been  elected  on  a 
Citizens'  ticket.  Allan  has  devoted  his  life 
to  social  work  and  has  headed  several 
social  agencies.  Now  he  is  teaching  sociol- 
ogy and  social  work  at  Rockford  Evening 
College  and  is  engaged  in  the  private  prac- 
tice of  family  and  personal  counseling. 
His  son.  David  Allan,  having  studied  in 
the  Sorbonne  and  received  his  Ph.D.  from 
Chicago,  is  translating  Plato's  Republic 
for  Random  House  and  is  Visiting  Pro- 
fessor in  political  theory  at  Cornell. 

Major  Jack  Harvie,  that  old  Marine,  is 
peacefully  engaged  in  the  mail  order  busi- 
ness, and  also  in  a  retail  store  selling  "nau- 
tical gadgetry  and  other  whatnotery  of  a 
not  altogether  necessary  nature",  in  Bar- 
rington,  R.  1..  where  Jack  resides  at  91 
Mathewson  Road.  He  expects  to  be  on 
hand  for  the  reunion  and  writes  that  Jack 
McCraw  is  also  planning  to  be  back. 

Stan  Rowley  hopes  to  be  in  our  earthly 
Providence  for  the  Class  Festivities  and 
Commencement  in  June.  Arthritis  has  tried 
to  slow  Stan  down  but  can  not  prevent 
his  participation  in  many  activities,  such 
as  serving  as  senior  member,  in  point  of 


continuous  service,  on  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  Blair  Academy,  enjoying  his  five 
grandchildren,  and  growing  all  manner  of 
green  and  flowering  plants  at  his  home  at 
63  Ledgeways,  Wellesley  Hills  81,  Mass. 

Senator  G.  Ellsworth  Gale.  Jr.,  has  con- 
structed a  spacious  new  fallout  shelter  at 
his  East  Greenwich  home.  In  case  of  need, 
the  shelter  is  available  to  a  maximum  of 
18  neighbors — providing  they  bring  their 
own  food  and  water.  Senator  Gale  an- 
nounced. Among  those  who  visited  the 
shelter  at  an  open  house  were  Senator 
George  C.  Cranston  '26,  Senator  Harold  S. 
Moskol  '29,  and  Senator  Rex  Coman  '35. 

Ted  Distler,  formerly  President  of 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  is  now  in 
his  seventh  year  as  Executive  Director  of 
the  Association  of  American  Colleges  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  Ted  is  undoubtedly  our 
most  be-doctored  classmate,  having  re- 
ceived honorary  degrees  from  no  less  than 
25  colleges  and  universities  in  recognition 
of  his  distinguishd  services  to  higher  edu- 
cation in  this  country.  Commencement  ad- 
dress engagements  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
will  keep  him  away  from  Providence  dur- 
ing those  eventful  days  in  early  June. 

The  fiberglas  vaulting  pole  has  come  too 
late  to  aid  the  athletic  prowess  of  Jerry 
West.  With  it,  who  knows  to  what  dizzy 
heights  he  might  have  catapulted  himself 
at  the  Penn  Relays  and  IC4A  games  of 
yesteryear.  Jerry,  still  in  good  trim,  is 
looking  forward  to  being  back  in  Provi- 
dence to  see  again  a  lot  of  the  fellows  for 
the  first  time  since  we  walked  out  of 
Meeting  House  on  that  rainy  June  morn- 
ing 40  years  ago.  His  address:  39  Squier 
St.,  Palmer,  Mass. 

CLARK  FORSTALL 


A  Yankee  at  Vanderbilt 


FELLOW  SCIENTISTS  Consider  Willard 
Brownell  Jewell  '23  a  "hard  rock"  geol- 
ogist— that  is.  a  meticulous  observer  and  a 
masterful  collector  of  facts.  And  they  are 
correct,  says  a  writer  in  At  Vanderbilt,  a 
newsletter  for  parents  of  students  at  that 
University.  The  article  continues: 

But  Jewell,  senior  Geology  Professor 
and  head  of  the  Department,  has  always 
preferred  students  to  rocks,  and  he  is  one 
of  Vanderbilt's  great  teachers. 

Born  in  Little  Compton,  R.  I.,  during 
the  last  year  of  the  last  century,  he  grew 
up  on  a  farm  in  sight  of  the  sea.  His  grand- 
father was  a  whaling  captain,  and  Jewell 
himself  served  a  stint  in  the  Merchant 
Marine  between  his  Junior  and  Senior 
Years  at  Brown.  From  this  background,  he 
has  kept  his  love  of  fishing,  his  seafaring 
cap  that  he  wears  on  field  trips,  and — in 
spite  of  35  years  in  the  South — his  salty 
New  England  speech. 

Jewell's  early  days  as  a  geologist  were 
spent  in  first-hand  observation  of  various 
sections  of  this  continent.  He  assisted  in 
the  geological  surveys  of  Alaska  and 
Newfoundland;  he  served  as  Visiting  Pro- 
fessor of  Geology  at  Colorado  College. 
Even   today,  his  lectures  are  spiced  with 


personal  recollection  as  he  describes  to 
his  students  the  uncharted  regions  of  the 
Grand  Canyon  or  Alaska's  "Land  of  the 
10,000  Smokes." 

He  makes  his  students  work,  grades 
them  closely,  and  is  ready  to  have  a  coke 
with  them  any  time,  any  place.  He  joined 
the  Vanderbilt  Faculty  in  1926,  the  year 
of  his  Ph.D.  from  Princeton,  and  is  today 
one  of  the  Faculty's  five  oldest  members 
in  point  of  service.  Three  times  during  his 
earlier  years  at  Vanderbilt,  Jewell  organ- 
ized and  led  a  10,000-mile  summer  "field 
trip"  for  his  students.  Traveling  by  auto- 
mobile, his  party  visited  major  geological 
phenomena  of  the  West  and  Mexico. 

An  unpretentious  man.  Jewell  neverthe- 
less is  the  1962  President-Elect  of  the 
Tennessee  Academy  of  Science,  as  well  as 
the  current  President  of  the  Southeastern 
Section  of  the  Geological  Society  of  Amer- 
ica. In  Who's  Who  he's  listed  as  a  member 
of  nine  diff'erent  scientific  societies,  but 
his  surveys  of  mineral  deposits  alone  rank 
him  in  the  first  line  of  geologists.  He  puts 
little  stock  in  material  gain  and  thinks 
"the  greatest  lesson  a  man  may  learn  in 
his  college  days  is  to  differentiate  be- 
tween real  and  apparent  values." 
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1923 

George  Nichol  has  returned  to  Califor- 
nia after  a  trip  around  the  world,  which 
followed  his  retirement  from  the  Bell  Sys- 
tem. Although  he  visited  in  New  England 
last  summer,  he  was  too  late  for  any  '2.^ 
gathering,  and  George  and  his  wife  drove 
back  to  the  West  Coast  without  any 
Brown  encounters.  Their  new  home  in 
California  is  at  25252  Malibu  Rd..  Malibu. 

1925 

Benjamin  D.  Roman  is  getting  ready 
for  the  new  season  at  the  Warren  Pond 
School  which  he  directs  in  East  Alstead. 
N.  H.  It  combines  private  tutoring  with 
the  life  of  a  summer  camp  from  June  26 
to  Aug.  18  for  about  25  boys  from  11 
to  16.  The  rest  of  the  year,  of  course, 
Roman  is  Assistant  Headmaster  of  The 
Peddie  School. 

1926 

Angelo  A.  Adamo  has  been  promoted 
from  .Assistant  to  Deputy  Clerk  for  Provi- 
dence and  Bristol  Counties.  In  addition  to 
serving  as  a  courtroom  clerk  for  many 
years,  he  has  been  in  charge  of  the  re- 
ceiving and  processing  of  petitions  for 
naturalization.  A  former  State  Representa- 
tive, Angelo  had  been  an  Assistant  Clerk 
continuously  since  1941. 

Emery  B.  Danzell  has  resigned  as  Gen- 
eral Manager  of  Wallace  Silversmiths, 
Wallingford,  Conn.,  subsidiary  of  the 
Hamilton  Watch  Co.  Associated  with  Wal- 
lace since  1945.  Emery  had  been  President 
and  General  Manager  of  that  firm  and  a 
Vice-President  of  Hamilton. 

Garrett  D.  Byrnes'  article  on  Bermuda's 
House  of  Assembly  made  good  reading  in 
the  Providence  Evening  Bulletin  for  Mar. 
5.  It  was  a  by-product  of  a  recent  holiday 
on  the  island. 

1927 

Reunion  plans  will  be  mailed  to  all 
classmates  with  a  week  or  two.  As  stated 
previously,  the  initial  event  will  be  a  cock- 
tail party  for  members  and  their  wives  at 
the  University  Club  on  Friday,  June  I, 
The  ladies  will  remain  at  the  Club  for 
dinner  while  the  men  attend  the  tradi- 
tional Alumni  Dinner.  Plans  for  the  rest 
of  the  week  end  are  being  drawn. 

Edmund  Wexler  served  as  Chairman  of 
the  annual  Pre-Passover  Campaign  for 
needy  Jewish  families  conducted  by  the 
United  Moes  Chitim  Fund  of  Greater 
Providence. 

Ellis  A.  Simmons  has  been  elected  a 
Vice-President  of  the  Morgan  Guaranty 
Trust  Company  of  New  York.  He  joined 
the  firm  in  1930  and  since  1956  has  been 
an  Assistant  Vice-President  assigned  to  the 
corporate  trust  and  stock  transfer  divi- 
sions. 

Although  we've  reported  that  Hubbell 
Robinson  became  the  first  winner  of  the 
newly-created  Television  Plaudit  Award  of 
the  Television  Producers  Guild,  more  de- 
tails came  to  us  after  the  Feb.  25  dinner 
in  Hollywood,  Calif.  Robinson  won  the 
award  over  four  other  nominees  and  was 
cited  for  creating  such  TV  endeavors  as 
"Climax,"  "Playhouse  90,"  and  the  "Seven 


JOHN  GROSSMAN,   II,  '35  received  the  Silver  Beaver  at  the  annual   meeting  of  the  Quincy   Boy   Scout 

Council,  Scouting's  highest  award  to  a  volunteer  at  the  local   level.  Grossman,  left,  is  Vice-President  of 

the  New  England-wide  lumber  and  building  materials  firm  of  L.  Grossman  Sons,  Inc. 


Lively  Arts."  Additionally,  he  was  recog- 
nized for  "See  It  Now,"  "The  Turn  of  the 
Screw,"  and  "The  Wicked  Scheme  of 
Jebel  Decks,"  plus  his  independent  pro- 
duction company's  "Thriller,"  "87th  Pre- 
cinct," and  "Sound  of  the  Sixties." 

It  was  Harold  B.  Master  who  alerted  us 
to  the  forthcoming  issuance  of  the  Charles 
Evans  Hughes  commemorative  stamp. 
Master  is  Director  of  Planning  in  the  U.S. 
Savings  Bonds  Division  of  the  Treasury 
Department  in  Washington. 

As  President  of  the  Mortgage  Bankers 
Association  of  America,  Carton  S.  Stallard 
has  made  a  number  of  speaking  appear- 
ances before  local  groups.  In  January  he 
addressed  the  Louisiana  Mortgage  Bankers 
Association,  predicting  a  drop  in  consumer 
savings  and  a  contraction  in  the  amount  of 
mortgage  money  available  in  1962.  A  Feb- 
ruary engagement  was  before  the  Mid- 
western Mortgage  Conference  in  St.  Louis. 

1928 

Jay  Saunders  Redding,  Professor  of 
English  at  Hampton  Institute,  has  gone  to 
West  Africa  for  a  six-month  lecture  tour 
in  live  countries,  the  first  in  a  series  of 
cultural  exchange  programs  sponsored  by 
the  American  Society  of  African  Culture. 
Dr.  Redding  is  speaking  before  university 
students  in  Nigeria.  Sierra  Leone.  Ghana, 
Senegal,  and  Liberia  on  American  Negro 
literature,  the  Negro  writer  in  America, 
and  the  early  romanticists. 

Dr.  William  S.  Litterick  and  his  wife 
lost  their  son  Bill,  a  second-year  medical 
student  at  Stanford,  when  he  was  killed  in 
a  rock  slide  while  practicing  mountain 
climbing  near  Vallejo,  Calif.,  in  February. 

Win  .Schuster  managed  to  spend  his  va- 


cation in  Scottsdale,  Ariz.,  at  the  time  the 
Red  Sox  were  training  there.  He  was 
hopeful  of  getting  in  a  few  days  of  moun- 
tain lion  hunting  among  some  of  the 
nearby  peaks. 

The  Alumni  Office  has  belatedly  learned 
of  the  death  of  Herman  Jennings  Barasch 
in  New  York  City  on  Mar.  14,  1961.  He 
was  the  owner  of  Barasch's  Youth  Center. 
For  six  decades  the  Center,  which  deals  in 
children's  wear,  has  been  owned  and  man- 
aged by  the  Barasch  family. 

1929 

Don  Marschner  has  retired  after  32 
years  with  the  Shell  Oil  Co.,  and  he  plans 
to  enter  Columbia  University  to  obtain  a 
doctorate.  After  all  these  years  in  the  busi- 
ness world,  he  has  decided  to  take  up 
teaching. 

1930 
L.  Metcalfe  Walling's  son,  Lt.  Lewis  M. 
Walling,  Jr.,  died  in  a  plane  crash  near 
Saigon  in  South  Viet  Nam  early  in  Febru- 
ary. The  boy  was  graduated  from  Harvard 
in  1960,  toured  Europe  for  six  months, 
and  then  entered  the  service. 

The  Ray  B.  Owens  are  back  from  a 
fortnight's  cruise  of  the  islands  after  char- 
tering a  schooner  in  Nassau.  They  have 
become  grandparents,  too. 

1931 
George  Troy's  "Let's  Take  a  Walk" 
proved  interesting  reading  in  a  February 
issue  of  The  Rhode  Islander,  magazine 
supplement  to  the  Providence  Sunday 
Journal.  In  it  he  observed  that  the  win- 
ter's outdoor  need  not  be  the  exclusive 
province   of   children    and   hunters,    as    he 
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called  on  the  "bookworm  in  his  book; 
the  gallant  housewife  at  the  sink;  that 
passive  shape  slumped  before  the  cavorting 
television  glass"  to  get  out  and  enjoy  the 
beauties  of  nature  in  winter  time.  The 
article  was  illustrated  with  a  number  of 
fine  photos. 

Ronald  C.  Green,  Jr.,  is  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Providence 
Lying-in  Hospital.  With  an  average  of  20 
births  every  24  hours,  the  hospital  pro- 
vides the  sixth  largest  obstetrical  service 
in  the  United  States. 

1932 

The  Rev.  Frederic  P.  Williams  is  execu- 
tive assistant  to  the  Bishop  of  the  Epis- 
copal Diocese  of  Indianapolis.  He  is  a 
Canon  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral. 

Dr.  Alonzo  G.  Moron  received  compli- 
ments on  a  February  telecast  talk  over 
WBNB-TV  on  the  racial  problem  in  the 
Virgin  Islands,  where  he  is  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  chief.  He  spoke 
a  week  after  an  explosive  public  hearing 
on  an  industrial  matter  and  made  "an  ap- 
peal to  reason,"  which  the  press  reported 
extensively.  Jerome  S.  Anderson  '31  was 
our  informant. 

Dr.  Nathan  Chaset,  a  member  of  the 
Department  of  Urology  at  Rhode  Island's 
Miriam  Hospital,  has  been  named  Chair- 
man of  the  Doctor's  Committee  of  the 
hospital's   $5,000,000  building  fund  drive. 

Walter  Pilkington,  Librarian  at  Hamil- 
ton College,  spoke  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
its  alumni  in  New  York.  Describing  the 
new  history  of  the  College  he  is  writing, 
he  said  he  could  sympathize  with  the  man 
who  had  remarked:  "Every  night  for  25 
years  I  took  Hamilton  College  to  bed." 

1933 

Bill  Gilbane's  daughter.  Virginia,  ad- 
vanced to  the  semi-finals  of  the  National 
Women's  Indoor  Tennis  Championship  in 
March  before  bowing.  She  advanced  to  the 
semi-final  round  by  upsetting  fourth- 
seeded  Arklay  Richards  of  Boston,  6-2, 
6-3  at  Longwood  Covered  Court,  Brook- 
line,  Mass. 

1934 

David  C.  Moore,  President  of  Trans- 
continent  Television  Corporation,  com- 
posed the  theme  music  for  two  travel 
films  that  are  playing  around  the  country. 
In  February,  both  films  were  in  New  York. 
"Pink  Sands — Blue  Water,"  a  travelogue 
of  Bermuda,  was  at  the  Radio  City  Music 
Hall  and  "Bahamas  Travelogue"  was  at 
the  Grand  Central  Newsreel  theater.  Dave, 
a  B.M.I,  composer,  also  did  the  theme  for 
three  recent  16  millimeter  films,  one  of 
which,  "Wings  to  Bermuda,"  won  the  first 
prize  award  in  the  Travel  Film  category 
at  the  Cannes  Film  Festival  last  fall. 

Richard  K.  Hapgood  has  been  appointed 
to  supervise  Caribbean  operations  of  the 
America  Fore  companies  of  America  Fore 
Loyalty  Group.  He  will  have  headquarters 
at  the  newly  established  Service  Office  at 
San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico.  For  the  past  four 
years,  Dick  has  been  superintendent  of  the 
Group's  Foreign  and  Reinsurance  Depart- 
ment at  New  York.  He  had  considerable 
insurance    experience    in    both    Colombia 


JAY  W.   FIDLER   '43    is  the   new    President  of   the 
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company,  which  he  joined  in  1946. 

and  Venezuela  earlier.  Dick  and  Sylvia 
have  located  a  home  in  Punta  Las  Marias 
(2415  Laurel).  Young  D'Arcy.  now  age 
16,  is  attending  Miami  Military  Academy. 
One  of  the  first  visitors  to  greet  Dick  and 
Sylvia  in  their  new  home  was  Rowland 
Crowell,  who  was  returning  from  a  short 
vacation  trip  to  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Prof.  Richard  V.  Clemence  of  Welles- 
ley  described  the  chief  features  of  that 
college's  undergraduate  tutorial  in  eco- 
nomics in  an  article  in  the  March  Welles- 
ley  Aliininae  Magazine.  Its  original  pub- 
lication was  in  the  Journal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Economic  Association.  After  a  two- 
year  experiment  aided  by  the  Carnegie 
Corporation  and  the  Joint  Council  on  Eco- 
nomic Education,  Dr.  Clemence's  Depart- 
ment has  adopted  a  permanent  tutorial 
plan. 

1935 

Frank  S.  Read  has  been  elected  Presi- 
dent and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Lake  Forest,  111. 
He  had  been  Executive  Vice-President 
since  1951.  Frank  has  served  on  several 
committees  of  the  Illinois  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation and  has  been  President  of  Group 
III  of  that  organization.  He  is  also  a  Past 
President  of  the  Lake  County  Bankers 
Federation  and  was  the  first  President  of 
the  Northeastern  Illinois  Conference  of 
Bank  Auditors  and  Comptrollers. 

Arthur  S.  Kaminsky,  attorney  of  Put- 
nam, Conn.,  has  been  named  as  the  Re- 
publican State  Central  Committeeman  to  fill 
out  an  expired  term  in  his  area.  A  prac- 
tising lawyer  in  Putnam  for  the  past  20 
years,  he  is  a  former  GOP  Town  Chair- 
man, a  corporation  counsel,  as  well  as 
Prosecutor  and  Judge  in  the  former  Mu- 
nicipal Court. 

Albert  H.  Daly,  Jr.,  has  been  elected 
President  of  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Pat- 
rick, Providence  branch. 

Gordon  C.  Allen,  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  World  Affairs 


Council  of  Rhode  Island,  spoke  and 
showed  films  at  a  number  of  events  in 
March,  the  25th  anniversary  of  World  Af- 
fairs Month. 

William  T.  Broomhead  was  named  Vice- 
Chairman  when  the  Northeastern  Asso- 
ciation of  Republican  State  Chairmen  was 
formed  recently  in  New  York  City.  He  is 
the  GOP  Chairman  in  Rhode  Island.  Bill 
was  honored  recently  for  his  work  in  the 
annual  campaign  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Muscular  Dystrophy  Association,  which 
he  served  as  Commerce  and  Industry 
Chairman. 

1936 

Walter  S.  Gray,  Jr.,  continues  as  Vice- 
President  and  Treasurer  of  Dickson  Elec- 
tronics Corp.,  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
firms  in  Scottsdale,  Ariz.  Sales  last  year 
were  $700,000  and  this  year  are  expected 
to  hit  $1.5  million. 

1937 

The  Reunion  Committee  has  been  meet- 
ing every  two  weeks  since  early  February, 
and  an  interesting  four-day  Campus-based 
reunion  is  taking  shape.  A  final  program 
will  appear  in  the  next  issue  of  this  maga- 
zine. Among  those  helping  to  map  the 
plans  have  been  Harold  Barrett,  Jim  Kava- 
naugh,  Leo  Heinhold,  Jack  Skillings,  Bill 
Humphries,  Hart  Swaffield,  George  Simp- 
son, and  Secretary  Martin  Tarpy. 

Melville  G.  Farber  has  accepted  a  posi- 
tion overseas  with  his  present  employer, 
Minneapolis-Honeywell.  He  expects  to  be 
in  Florence  for  several  years,  as  a  staff 
production  engineer  for  the  Italian  Proj- 
ects Group. 

William  Reynolds'  son,  young  Bill,  was 
the  leading  scorer  in  the  Eastern  Division 
of  Rhode  Island's  Class  C  division  this 
winter  as  he  helped  pace  Barrington  to 
the  league  title.  The  slim  Junior,  who  at- 
tended Bob  Cousy's  basketball  camp  last 
summer,  averaged  20  points  per  game. 

1938 

P.  H.  Glatfelter,  IH,  has  finished  his 
second  term  as  Chairman  of  the  Printing 
Paper  Manufacturers  Association.  It  is  a 
group  of  55  companies  which  operate  90 
mills  in  22  States,  producing  92%  of  the 
total  U.S.  output.  He  is  third  generation 
to  head  the  P.  H.  Glatfelter  Company, 
Spring  Grove,  Pa.  For  two  years  in  a 
row  it  has  been  winner  of  the  Group  A 
Award  from  the  National  Safety  Council, 
"a  first  place  in  the  big  league"  of  the 
largest  paper  mills  in  the  country. 

Merrill  L.  Hassenfeld,  President  of  Has- 
senfeld  Bros.  Inc.  of  Rhode  Island,  has 
been  named  Chairman  of  the  Memorial 
Subscription  Committee  for  the  Miriam 
Hospital's  building  fund  campaign. 

Shelton  C.  Noyes,  Republican  Senator 
from  Franklin  County,  is  serving  as  Senate 
Majority  Leader  in  Maine.  In  1953  he 
founded  the  S.  C.  Noyes  Co.,  a  timber- 
land,  pulpwood,  and  real  estate  company 
of  which  he  is  President.  He  is  also  Presi- 
dent of  the  Rangeley  Trust  Co.  and  the 
Rangeley-Bald  Mountain  Ski  Corp.  and  a 
partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Noyes  and  Beal. 

William  Wolfe  is  Director  of  Export 
Sales  for  Hamilton  Watch  Co.,  Lancaster, 
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Pa.  Associated  with  the  firm  for  many 
years.  Bill  has  spent  14  years  traveling  in 
South  and  Central  America,  the  Carib- 
bean, Europe,  Africa,  and  the  Orient.  He 
travels  to  Latin  America  twice  a  year. 

Floyd  Hinckley  is  reported  considerably 
improved  after  being  seriously  ill  for  sev- 
eral months  at  Palo  Alto  (Calif.)  Veterans 
Hospital.  Hink  has  lived  on  the  Coast 
since  1946. 

1939 

Richmond  P.  White  has  been  elevated 
from  Vice-President  to  Senior  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  Roger  Williams  Savings  &  Loan 
Association.  He  joined  Roger  Williams  in 
1949,  was  made  a  Secretary  a  year  later, 
and  was  elected  a  Vice-President  in   1952. 

1940 

Harry  Piatt,  who  still  holds  Brown 
single-game  basketball  scoring  record  with 
his  48  points  against  Northeastern  in  1938, 
was  a  spectator  as  Capt.  Mike  Cingiser 
set  Brown's  other  scoring  mark,  total 
points  career.  The  new  record  was  set  in 
Brown's  final  game  with  Rhode  Island  at 
Marvel  Gym,  and  Harry  posed  for  pic- 
tures at  halftime  with  Cingiser. 

George  Thompson  has  been  named  Civil 
Defense  Director  in  Montpelier,  Vt.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Investment  Department 
of  the  National  Life  Insurance  Company 
there  and  President  and  a  Director  of 
National  Life  Employees'  Credit  Union. 
He  is  a  Captain  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Kirk  Hanson,  a  partner  in  the  Provi- 
dence law  firm  of  Sherwood  &  Clifford,  is 
in  new  offices  at  440  Hospital  Trust  Build- 
ing. 

lohn  H.  Mason,  II,  is  in  the  charter 
boat  business  in  Antigua. 

1941 

Cdr.  Philip  W.  Porter,  Jr.,  is  Chief  of 
Staff  with  the  Commander  of  Amphibious 
Squadron  Four  in  the  Mediterranean.  He 
left  his  command  of  the  USS  Glacier  last 


The  Navy  Chaplain's  Game 

Battle  Line  was  the  hobby  of 
the  living-room  Navy  in  Indianapolis 
last  winter,  a  game  based  on  the 
Battle  of  Jutland  in  1916.  The  in- 
ventor is  the  Rev.  Hebert  W.  Belles 
'46,  Canon  Pastor  of  Christ  Epis- 
copal Church  Cathedral,  who  was 
due  to  return  to  active  service  in 
the  Navy  in  April  as  a  Chaplain. 

A  three-column  feature  story  in 
the  Indianapolis  News  recently  de- 
scribed the  game  as  "complicated," 
but  its  devotees  are  fanatics,  and 
senior  Naval  officers  have  com- 
mented favorably  on  its  realism.  At 
one  demonstration,  the  large  play- 
ing area  took  up  most  of  Father 
Bolles'  living  room  floor.  Fleets 
manoeuvred  thereon,  while  range- 
sticks  showed  gunfire  potential  and 
other  rulers  marked  off  ships' 
steaming  distances.  The  inventor 
copyrighted  his  game  two  years  ago. 


September  after  a  distinguished  record  of 
service  in  support  of  operations  in  Ant- 
arctica aboard  this  icebreaker. 

Dr.  W.  Gordon  Milne,  Professor  of 
English  and  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  at 
Lake  Forest  College,  has  been  named  a 
charter  member  of  the  Theta  of  Illinois 
chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

John  R.  Gosnell  has  been  elected  a  Di- 
rector of  The  Paul  Revere  Life  Insurance 
Company  and  the  Massachusetts  Protec- 
tive Association,  Inc.,  of  Worcester,  Mass. 
He  is  Vice-President  and  Assistant  Treas- 
urer of  the  companies. 

Capt.  William  E.  Fraser  has  been 
named  Chief  of  Urology  Service  at  the 
U.S.  Naval  Hospital  in  Bethesda,  Md. 

Jack  Padden,  former  basketball  great, 
returned  to  College  Hill  in  February  to  see 
Brown  defeat  Columbia,  84-59.  An  active 
Sub-Freshman  worker  in  the  New  Jersey 
area,  Jack  had  a  promising  high  school 
lad  with  him  for  the  week  end — his  son. 

Prof.  George  Forsythe  returned  to  the 
Campus,  where  he  received  his  Ph.D.  in 
1941,  to  speak  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Division  of  Applied  Mathematics.  The  Di- 
rector of  the  Computer  Sciences  Division 
of  Stanford  University  spoke  on  "Educa- 
tional Implications  of  the  Computer  Revo- 
lution." 

1942 

Robert  G.  Parr,  lately  Professor  of 
Chemistry  at  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, is  in  residence  this  semester  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  as  Visiting  Professor 
of  Chemistry  and  Associate  Member  of 
the  Center  for  Advanced  Studies.  In  July 
he  expects  to  move  to  Baltimore  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  at  Johns  Hopkins. 

Bob  Priestley,  football  and  hockey 
coach  at  Norwich  University,  has  been 
named  Athletic  Director  at  the  college.  He 
will  continue  as  head  coach  in  both  sports. 

Ernie  Savignano's  son,  David,  has  been 
accepted  at  Brown  and  will  enroll  as  a 
Freshman  next  fall.  Dave  was  outstanding 
in  football,  basketball,  and  crew  at  Tabor 
Academy. 

1943 

Dr.  Lester  L.  Vargas,  who  was  ap- 
pointed last  year  as  Rhode  Island  Hospi- 
tal's first  full-time  Surgeon-In-Chief,  is  the 
winner  of  the  Rhode  Island  Medical  So- 
ciety's nationwide  Fiske  essay  competition 
for  1961  for  his  treatise  on  the  current 
status  of  cardiac  surgery.  He  received  a 
$500  prize  and  has  been  invited  to  discuss 
cardiac  surgery  at  a  session  of  the  Ses- 
quicentennial  Scientific  Assembly  to  be 
held  by  the  Rhode  Island  Medical  Society 
at  Marvel  Gym  May  9.  Dr.  Vargas  is  tRe 
first  Rhode  Island  physician  in  20  years 
to  win  the  award  in  what  is  considered  to 
be  the  oldest  medical  essay  competition  in 
the  country. 

Richard  M.  Chadbourne,  Chairman  of 
the  Department  of  French  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Colorado,  has  been  awarded  the 
American  Council  of  Learned  Society  Fel- 
lowship for  study  in  France  next  fall  on 
the  essay  as  a  literary  genre  in  France. 

William  L.  Robin  has  been  named  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  Temple  Beth  El,  Provi- 


dence. He  had  been  a  school  director  and 
manufacturing  executive  in  Easfon,  Pa. 

1944 

Cdr.  Irving  T.  Gump,  Jr.,  USN,  is 
Executive  Oflicer  of  Pacific  Fleet  Air 
Force  Patrol  Squadron  Four  at  Naha, 
Okinawa. 

Dr.  Allen  McConnell  is  in  the  History 
Department  at  Queens  College,  Flushing, 
N.  Y. 

Edmond  N.  Morse,  partner  in  the  New 
York  firm  of  Smith.  Barney  &  Co.,  has 
been  Chairman  of  the  Oil  and  Gas  Securi- 
ties Committee  of  the  Investment  Bankers 
Association. 


RICHARD  CHADBOURNE  '43:  France-bound. 

1946 
Donald  H.  Holmes  has  been  named 
General  Traffic  Personnel  Supervisor  for 
The  Southern  New  England  Telephone 
Company  in  New  Haven.  Joining  the 
company  in  1946,  he  held  various  positions 
before  being  named  District  Traffic  Man- 
ager in  Stamford  in  1956.  Most  recently, 
he  was  Public  Information  Manager. 

1947 

Paul  Zuber,  New  York  attorney,  re- 
ceived the  first  A.  Philip  Randolph  Award 
as  Man  of  the  Year  Feb.  25.  Paul  has  be- 
come closely  identified  with  segregation 
cases  in  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  and  Engle- 
wood,  N.  J.  He  and  his  wife  have  one 
child,  a  4-year-old  daughter,  Patricia. 

1948 
Morton  S.  Grossman  has  been  elected 
President  of  the  Hebrew  Teachers  College 
Associates,  devoted  to  fund-raising  to  sup- 
port the  institution.  Mort  also  has  been 
appointed  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  College. 

Marvin  S.  Holland  has  been  appointed 
General  Chairman  of  the  Rhode  Island 
1962  Israel  Bond  Drive.  Marv  is  assistant 
to  the  president  of  the  School  House 
Candy  Company  and  the  E.  Rosen  Co. 
John    Sweeney    has    been    named    Pub- 
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lisher  of  the  weekly  Rockville  (Conn.) 
Journal.  He  has  been  associated  with  the 
paper  for  many  years  as  Business  Manager. 

Albert  A.  Zurlinden  of  Manville  was  a 
Co-Chairman  of  the  1962  Wildlife  Week 
program  in  Rhode  Island.  The  period  of 
Mar.  18  to  24  was  devoted  to  an  educa- 
tion campaign  to  highlight  problems  in- 
volved with  preserving  continental  flights 
of  migratory  waterfowl.  Al  is  a  wildlife 
biologist  with  the  R.  I.  Division  of  Fish 
and  Game. 

Charles  L.  Busch  is  Chairman  of  the 
Bridge  Committee  of  the  Brown  Univer- 
sity Club  in  New  York,  planning  an  intra- 
club  tournament  in  preparation  for  inter- 
club  competition. 

1949 

Art  Green  has  been  elected  President 
of  the  Atlas  Globe  Club,  the  social,  rec- 
reational and  athletic  organization  spon- 
sored and  supported  by  Atlas  Chemical 
Industries,  Inc.,  his  employer.  The  Club  is 
made  up  of  the  nearly  1,000  employees  in 
the  Wilmington,  Del.,  area  and  comprises 
15  separate  personnel  activities. 

Ellwood  E.  Shields  has  been  promoted 
to  Assistant  Secretary  with  Automobile 
Mutual  Insurance  Company  and  Factory 
Mutual  Insurance  Company  of  Providence. 
Joining  the  companies  in  1949,  he  had 
been  an  underwriting  supervisor. 

William  E.  Maloney,  an  engineer,  has 
been  appointed  a  member  of  the  Provi- 
dence City  Planning  Commission,  to  serve 
until  January  1966.  Bill  is  associated  with 
Gilbert  &  Maloney  of  Providence. 

Robert  Ferranty  was  among  14  high- 
ranking  Seniors  at  the  Boston  University 
School  of  Law  certified  by  the  Dean  to 
represent  "indigent"  defendants  accused  of 
misdemeanors  in  Massachusetts"  Suffolk 
County. 

Dr.  Anthony  Davids,  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Psychology  at  Brown,  is  taking  part 
in  a  symposium  on  the  emotionally  dis- 
turbed child  being  held  at  Rhode  Island 
College  under  the  joint  sponsorship  of 
the  college  and  the  State  Department  of 
Education. 

1950 
George  Menard's  St.  Lawrence  Univer- 
sity se.xtet  upset  top-seeded  Clarkson,  5-2, 
and  captured  the  Eastern  Collegiate  Ath- 
letic Conference  Hockey  Tournament  and 
a  berth  in  the  National  Collegiate  Cham- 
pionships. The  Larries  were  almost  counted 
out  in  the  semi-finals,  trailing  Harvard, 
5-2,  midway  through  the  final  period  be- 
fore rallying  for  a  6-5  triumph. 

Joseph  R.  Fallon,  a  representative  of 
National  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Ver- 
mont, has  earned  membership  in  the  firm's 
1962  President's  Club.  A  resident  of  Sher- 
man, Tex.,  he  is  associated  with  National 
Life's  Dallas  general  agent.  His  commu- 
nity activities  have  included  membership 
on  the  Board  of  Directors  and  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Sherman  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Frederic  A.  Charleson,  a  Cranston  City 
Councilman,  was  presented  the  Cranston 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  Distin- 
guished   Service    Award    in    March    after 


ALVA  C.  CUDDEBACK  '49,  who  joined  Benton  8. 

Bowles    in     1958    as    an    account    executive,    has 

been    named    a    Vice-President   of   the    New    York 

advertising  firm,  (photo  by  Tommy  Weber) 


selection  by  that  group  as  Cranston's  Out- 
standing Young  Man  of  the  Year. 

John  Vincent  McCulloch  has  been  pro- 
moted to  Assistant  Secretary  at  the  home 
office  of  Automobile  and  Factory  Mutual 
Insurance  Company  of  Providence.  He  has 
been  with  the  companies  since  1951,  serv- 
ing most  recently  as  an  Underwriting 
Supervisor  in  the  New  York  and  New 
England  Underwriting  Departments. 

Arthur  D.  Foster,  Executive  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  Manifold  Supplies  Co.,  has  moved 
his  New  York  office  to  188  Third  Ave., 
Brooklyn  17. 

Robert  M.  Pollock,  District  Group  Man- 
ager for  the  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  Rochester,  has  been  named 
1961  Regional  Man  of  the  Year  for  the 
northeastern  area  covering  upper  New 
York  State  and  New  England.  Prior  to 
joining  Mass.  Mutual  in  1957,  Bob  has 
seven  years  in  group  insurance  sales.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Rochester  Life  Under- 
writers, the  Rochester  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  Buffalo  Athletic  Club,  and  is 
a  past  president  of  the  Penfield  Heights 
Association  in  Penfield,  N.  Y. 

Robert  W.  Carangelo  has  his  law  office 
at  152  Temple  St.,  New  Haven.  Last 
November,  the  Board  of  Selectmen  for 
the  town  of  Hamden  appointed  him  Assist- 
ant Town  Counsel. 

Albert  E.  Mink  was  one  of  four  finalists 
for  the  annual  distinguished  service  award 
of  the  Providence  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Al  is  Assistant  Principal  of 
Gilbert  Stuart  Junior  High  School. 

Martin  M.  Temkin  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Hebrew  Free  Loan  Association 
at  the  59th  annual  meeting  held  at  the 
Providence  Jewish  Community  Center. 

Byron  H.  Drummond  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  newly-created  position  of 
Northern  Field  Sales  Manager  with  Frank- 
lin Process  Co.,  a  division  of  Indian  Head 
Mills,  Inc. 


Harry  Bauman  is  a  sales  representative 
for  Sorg  Paper  Co.,  handling  merchant 
sales  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  In  his  "spare"  time  he  also 
looks  after  the  office  in  New  York  City. 
The  Bauman  clan  at  1 1  Loren  Lane,  West- 
port,  Conn.,  now  includes  five  children. 

John  J.  Harrington.  Associate  Executive 
Director  of  the  United  Fund  of  Rhode  Is- 
land for  the  past  three  years,  has  been 
appointed  Executive  Director  of  the  Al- 
toona,  Pa.,  Community  Chest. 

Peter  R.  Lawson  is  Canon  of  Trinity 
Cathedral,  608  Broad  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Pete  was  a  member  of  the  Brown  Chris- 
tian Association  delegation  to  the  New 
England  Student  Christian  Movement  Con- 
ference on  Lake  Sebago  in  June  of  1949. 
At  that  time  he  set  some  sort  of  a  record 
— the  only  delegate  who  ever  arrived  via 
hydroplane! 

1951 

Allen  H.  Chatterton,  Jr..  of  Pawtucket 
received  the  Rhode  Island  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Distinguished  Service  Award 
in  March.  He  was  chosen  from  among  10 
local  candidates  as  Rhode  Island's  Out- 
standing Young  Man  of  the  Year.  He  was 
cited  for  his  contributions  to  the  welfare 
of  the  Pawtucket  and  Blackstone  Valley 
area.  Among  the  activities  listed  were  his 
work  with  the  Pawtucket  Boy's  Club,  the 
Boy  Scouts,  the  Blackstone  Valley  United 
Fund,  Pawtucket's  Diamond  Jubilee  Com- 
mittee, Memorial  Hospital,  and  the  Red 
Cross. 

Woody  Leonard,  Class  Gifts  Chairman, 
entertained  the  Trustees  of  the  Class  Trust ' 
Fund    Feb.    28   at   a   luncheon-meeting   at  ; 
the  Wannamoisset  Country  Club.  Included  | 
in  the  group  were  Allen  Chatterton   and  , 
Charlie  Andrews  of  the  Class;  F.   Morris  ' 
Cochran,     Vice-President     and     Business  ] 
Manager  of  the  University;  Alumni  Secre- 
tary   William    McCormick,    and    Norman  ] 
Archambault  of  Paine,   Webber,  Jackson, 
and  Curtis,  representing  the  agency  admin- 1 
istering  the   trust,   and   Associate   Alumni 
Secretary    James    Gorham.    Acting    on    a  ( 
motion  passed  in  June  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing for  a  more  aggressive  form  of  invest- 
ment, the  group  made  plans  to  amend  the  | 
trust  to  a  growth  fund. 

Seven   members   of   the   Class   attended 
the   annual   Advisory   Council   Week   End  | 
on    College     Hill.     The     group     included  j 
Woody  Leonard,  Pat  Panaggio,  John  War- 
wick, Ken  Holmes,  Jim   Hutchinson,   Bill 
McGuire,  and  Charlie  Andrews. 

Tom  Sturges  has  been  transferred  from  | 
General  Electric  in  Lynn  to  the  company's 
Missile    and    Space    Vehicle    Department, 
King  of  Prussia,  Pa. 

Neil  B.  Donovan  has  been  named  Los  I 
Angeles  Divisional  Manager  in  Scott  Paperj 
Company's  retail  sales  organization.  NeilJ 
joined  the  firm  in  1953  as  a  retail  sales- 
man in  New  Haven.  In  1956  he  was  se- 
lected to  attend  the  graduate  school  atl 
Michigan  State,  where  he  received  hisl 
M.A.  Returning  to  Scott,  he  was  namedl 
Assistant  Manager  of  the  Long  Islandl 
District  in  1958  and  then  Manager  ofj 
the  New  Jersey  District  in  1960. 
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Robert  H.  Warren  has  joined  Frank 
DiMarco  &  Associates,  Inc.,  San  Francisco 
public  relations  firm,  as  Vice-Prciident. 
Offices  are  in  the  Hotel  Mark  Hopkins 
atop  Nob  Hill.  Bob  formerly  handled 
publicity  for  the  Gas  Products  and  Cryo- 
genics department  of  Linde  Co.,  Division 
of  Union  Carbide  Corporation  in  New 
York, 

Larned  L.  Kent  was  chosen  as  one  of  a 
group  of  10  from  the  Travelers  Insurance 
Co.  branch  offices  throughout  the  country 
to  attend  classes  in  advanced  underwriting 
at  the  home  office  in  Hartford  for  two 
weeks  in  March.  Larn  is  a  casualty  under- 
writer in  Boston,  rounding  out  eight  full 
years  of  association  with  Travelers  on 
Apr.  5.  The  Kents  have  two  daughters 
and  live  in  Chelmsford,  Mass, 

CHARLES  ANDREWS 

1952 

Edwin  Sherin.  a  veteran  of  50  TV 
shows,  16  Off-Broadway  plays,  and  five 
Broadway  productions,  is  starring  in  the 
Gore  Vidal  comedy,  "Romulus."  Before 
taking  this  Broadway  part,  he  was  with 
"Come  Blow  Your  Horn"  as  a  standby 
for  Hal  March,  whom  he  replaced  on 
three  occasions..  He  was  also  in  the  Off- 
Broadway  play,  "Diff'rent,"  by  Eugene 
O'Neill.  A  Providence  Journal  review  said: 
"Although  Sherin's  part  is  not  big  in  terms 
of  lines,  he  gives  a  classic  example  of  how 
a  skillful  actor  can  set  a  mood  for  an 
entire  concept  being  projected  in  a  play." 

Lester  Hyman  has  been  named  Cam- 
paign Manager  for  Endicott  Peabody, 
Democratic  candidate  for  Governor  of 
Massachusetts.  A  lawyer,  Les  is  former 
attorney  for  the  Corporation  Finances  Di- 
vision of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission   in  Washington. 

George  A.  Wilcox  has  been  named 
Plant  Manager  of  the  Syracuse  Division  of 
Associated  Spring  Corp.  George  was  as- 
sociated with  the  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance 
Company  as  a  salesman  prior  to  1955, 
when  he  joined  his  present  firm.  He  had 
been  serving  as  sales  engineer. 

Charles  Butterfield.  Jr.,  is  associated 
with  Edmund  J.  Kelly  in  the  law  firm 
Kelly  &  Butterfield.  Offices  are  at  819 
Hospital  Trust  BIdg.,  Providence, 

1953 

John  A.  Sisto  has  been  elected  Inter- 
national OflRcer  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Boston.  A  graduate  of  the  New  York 
University  School  of  Business  and  the 
American  Institute  of  Banking,  he  was  as- 
sociated with  the  Hanover  Bank  in  New 
York  before  joining  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Boston  in  1960. 

Dr.  Elviro  Mastrobuono,  Jr.,  is  an  op- 
tometrist with  offices  at  984  Broadway, 
East  Providence.  Al  also  teaches  math  and 
science  at  Ponaganset  High  School.  Foster- 
Glocester,   R.  I. 

1954 

Spike  Plentzas  is  working  for  the  Navy 
in  Corona,  Calif.,  according  to  a  recent 
letter  bringing  us  up  to  date  on  his  career. 
After  leaving  Brown  in  1952  he  entered 
the  service,  serving  in  Germany,    He   was 


married  while  in  the  service  and  decided 
to  enter  the  University  of  New  Hampshire 
following  his  discharge.  He  and  his  wife 
and  their  three  sons  are  living  at  3561 
Myers  St.,  Arlington,  Calif. 

Lou  Murgo  and  his  Class  C  champion- 
ship Bristol  High  School  football  team 
were  guests  at  a  gala  banquet  sponsored 
by  the  grid-happy  townfathers.  Lou,  who 
at  one  time  held  the  all-time  basketball 
scoring  record  with  1147  points,  was  on 
hand  for  Brown's  final  game  with  Rhode 
Island  in  March  when  Capt.  Mike  Cingiser 
passed  Joe  Tebo  '58  and  became  the  new 
basketball  scoring  king.  He  was  lavish  in 
his  praise  of  Cingiser,  terming  him  one  of 
the  best  players  he'd  ever  seen. 


ALAN  J.  LAUBER  '55  has  been  appointed  by 
Roche  Laboratories  to  be  Manager  of  Soles  Serv- 
ice. He  joined  HofFmonn-Lo  Roche,  the  parent 
company,  in  1957  as  a  market  analyst  after 
doing   trade   research   for   the   Port  of   New   York. 


Everett  F.  Tanner  won  an  award  from 
the  Freedoms  Foundation  at  Valley  Forge 
for  his  essay,  "Complacency — A  Threat  to 
Our  Rights,"  His  essay  recommended  a 
stronger  belief  by  man  in  himself  and  in 
a  higher  power,  Everett  is  English  teacher 
at  Scituate  High  School  in  Rhode  Island, 

George  Adams,  unable  to  resist  the 
challenge  of  helping  to  establish  a  new 
newspaper,  journeyed  to  Phoenix,  where 
he  is  a  staff  photographer  on  the  Arizona 
Jonrnal.  He  had  been  a  photographer  for 
close  to  six  years  on  the  Day/on  Journal. 
His  awards  in  the  photographic  field  in- 
clude prizes  in  both  local  and  national 
contests.  In  addition  to  his  all-around 
ability  as  a  news  photographer,  his  talents 
run  to  the  unusual  artistic  and  candid 
shots. 

Donald  Otto  is  a  student  at  the  Boston 
University  School  of  Public  Relations  and 
Communications.  He  is  also  Program  Di- 
rector at  WBUR-FM  and  an  announcer  at 
WBCN-FM  of  the  Concert  Network.  He 
expects  to  receive  his  B.S.  in  June  fiom 
Boston   University. 


William  P.  Simon  is  a  member  of  the 
New  Haven  law  firm  of  Bronson  &  Wa- 
trous,  with  offices  at  205  Church  St. 

1955 

Capt.  George  L.  Ginsberg  has  com- 
pleted his  military  orientation  course  at  the 
Medical  Field  Service  School,  Brooke 
Army  Medical  Center,  Fort  Sam  Houston. 
Tex,  He  was  a  resident  in  psychiatry  at 
Bellevue  Hospital.  New  York  City,  before 
entering  the  Army. 

Gordon  E.  Perry  has  been  transferred 
from  Portland,  Ore.,  to  Seattle,  where  he 
is  assisting  with  the  sales  and  service  of 
Mutual  of  New  York's  group  and  pension 
products  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and 
Alaska.  He's  living  on  an  island  in  Puget 
Sound  and  reports  that  he  finds  it  very 
relaxing  to  commute  via  ferry  boat  to 
Seattle.  "Heartily  recommended  for  those 
people  tired  of  battling  traffic  jams  every 
day." 

Willis  H.  Riccio  is  a  trial  attorney  for 
the  Boston  Regional  Office  of  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission. 

Craig  Powers  is  writing  advertising  copy 
for  D'Arcy  Advertising  Company  in  New 
York  City. 

Neale  Peterson  is  with  the  Edward  R. 
Johnstone  Training  and  Research  Center, 
Bordertown,  N.  J.  He  recently  was  pro- 
moted to  Supervisor  of  the  Vocational 
Training  Program  and  Assistant  Director 
of  a  special  research  and  demonstration 
program  being  carried  on  under  the  spon- 
sorship of  the  Office  of  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation. 

Norman  G.  Orodenker  is  in  partnership 
with  Bruce  R.  Ruttenberg  in  the  Provi- 
dence law  firm  located  at  521  Industrial 
Bank  Bldg.  He  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Governor  to  a  position  as  Legal  Counsel 
to  the  Rhode  Island  Department  of  Em- 
ployment Security. 

Pete  Pemberton,  after  three  years  as 
printing  sales  representative  with  Halla- 
day.  Inc..  of  East  Providence,  has  switched 
to  Bank  Litho  of  Providence,  in  the  same 
capacity. 

Arthur  R.  Newsam,  also  in  the  printing 
business,  is  representing  J.  C,  Hall  Com- 
pany in  the  Connecticut  area,  paying  for 
a  new  home,  growing  a  family,  and  loving 
every  minute  of  it, 

Al  Politi  is  teaching  mathematics  at 
Livingston  High  School,  Livingston,  N.  J. 
"On  Monday  nights  I  play  basketball  with 
fellow  '55ers  Ed  Kincade,  Bill  Arnold, 
and  Chuck  Asselin,  We  haven't  been  do- 
ing too  well.  In  fact,  we're  in  the  league 
cellar," 

Ralph  J.  Palcho  is  in  Pennsylvania  with 
National  Decalcomania,  working  with  the 
Sales  Manager,  "1  still  play  a  bit  of  ama- 
teur hockey  and  run  into  a  number  of 
ex-Ivy  League  pucksters." 

Bob  Popp,  with  the  System  Develop- 
ment Corporation  as  a  "human  factor 
scientists,"  has  recently  been  transferred  to 
Bedford,  Mass.  "We  are  working  on  the 
design  of  the  NORAD  Combat  Operations 
Center.  Rather  interesting  work."  Bob 
reports  getting  together  with  a  group  of 
Brunonians  al  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  D.  O'Brien.  Those  in  attendance 
included   the    Lawrence    Corcorans,    Dom 
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Balogh  "56  and  his  wife,  the  Pete  Kohuts, 
George  CofFery  "56.  and  Joe  Bologna  "56. 
"Joe  had  his  uke  along,  and  as  usual 
his  songs  and  skits  (put  on  with  George) 
were  the  highlights  of  the  evening."  Bob 
is  living  at  23  Porter  Rd..  Chelmsford, 
Mass. 

Your  Secretary  graduated  last  month 
from  the  University  of  Virginia  Law 
School,  quite  happy  that  formal  schooling 
is  over  for  the  time  being.  During  the 
month  of  March,  I  hoped  to  determine 
which   job  offer  I  would   accept. 

HARRY  A.  DEVOE,  JR. 

1956 

Carl  H.  Seligson  is  now  as.sociated  with 
Burnham  &  Co.,  members  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  and  American  Stock 
Exchange.  Offices  are  at  I.'^  Broad  St., 
New  York  City. 

William  D.  K.  Crooks  has  obtained  his 
Master's  degree  in  Law  at  the  Suffolk 
Law  School,  Boston.  He  has  his  own  pri- 
vate practice  in  Lynn  and  also  acts  as  an 
attorney  for  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad. 
Bill  is  presently  serving  as  President  of 
the  North  Shore  Brown  Club. 

Arnold  H.  Kritz  received  his  Ph.D.  in 
Physics  from  Yale  last  June  and  took  a 
position  as  a  Senior  Physicist  at  the  Space 
Science  Laboratory  of  General  Dynamics 
and  Astronautics  in  San  Diego.  He  is  lo- 
cated at  5112  Garden  St.,  with  his  wife 
and   two  children. 

Four  members  of  the  Class  completed 
the  military  orientation  course  at  the  Med- 
ical Field  Service  School,  Brooke  Army 
Medical  Center,  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex,, 
Feb.  21:  Capt.  Richard  M.  Thorpe,  Capt. 
Peter  M.  Shutkin,  Capt.  Jules  A.  Titel- 
baum,  and  Capt.  Edward  B.  Brown. 

The  Rev.  James  R.  Kelley,  Chaplain  at 
Mount  Hermon  School,  wrote  in  The  Biil- 
Ic'lin  of  the  Northfield  Schools  about  its 
religious  program  recently.  Referring  to 
the  heritage  upon  which  the  School  is 
founded,  he  described  the  role  of  religion 
in  the  education  of  the  whole  man. 

Jay  Feder  has  been  elected  President  of 
Barclay  Manufacturing  Co.,  producers  of 
melamine-coated  and  fiberglas  panels. 

Dr.  Josef  Soloway  is  residing  in  New 
York  City,  right  across  from  the  Cornell 
Medical  Center  where  he  is  doing  his 
residency  in  pediatrics.  The  Soloways  have 
a  17-month-old  son,  Gregg,  and  expect 
another  child  soon. 

Bob  Zimmerman  continues  as  a  tanker 
broker  with  Stephenson  Tankers  in  New 
York. 

Steve  Rogers  recently  returned  from  a 
hunting  trip  in  Canada,  where  he  managed 
to  bag  a  moose.  The  weather  did  him  a 
bad  turn  as  he  was  caught  in  a  sudden 
Canadian  storm  while  he  was  four  miles 
away  from  civilization.  He  had  to  tag  the 
moose  and  leave  it,  coming  back  a  few 
days  later.  Returning,  he  found  a  family 
of  crows  huddling  near  the  carcass  for 
warmth.  Steve  fed  the  crows  and  then  took 
his  moose  and  went  home. 

Classmates  are  urged  to  send  informa- 
tion, stories,  anecdotes,  etc..  to  your  Class 
Secretary,  Marv  Wilenzik  at  604  9th  St,, 
Barnesboro,  Pa. 

MARV  WILENZIK 


1957 

David  F.  Neil  has  been  appointed  As- 
sistant Cashier  of  the  First  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York  City,  where  he  is 
assigned  to  the  Corporate  Trust  Adminis- 
tration. 

Kenneth  L.  Greif  is  practising  law  with 
the  Baltimore  firm  of  Frank,  Bernstein, 
Gutberlet  &  Conaway.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  University  of  Virginia  Law 
School  and  passed  the  1961  Maryland  bar 
examinations. 

John  A.  Siddall,  Jr.,  has  been  appointed 
an  Assistant  Cashier  with  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Attleboro  which  he  joined 
in   1958. 

Robert  C.  Cowan  received  his  Master's 
and  Ph.D.  at  Case  Institute  of  Technology 
and  is  now  doing  research  on  the  Space 
Program  at  Bell  Laboratories  at  Whip- 
pany,  N.  J. 

Seth  Shattuck  is  with  Dominick  and 
Dominick,  14  Wall  St.,  New  York  City. 
He's  been  out  of  the  Navy  for  a  year.  He 
was  a  LT(j.g.)  and  was  stationed  on  Guam 
at  the  end  of  his  tour. 

Bob  Norman  is  stationed  at  Vance  AFB 
in  Oklahoma,  following  a  tour  of  duty  that 
started  in  New  York  and  took  him  to 
Europe,  the  Middle  East,  and  the  Far 
East.  Bob  is  an  instructor  pilot,  as  is  Joe 
Dupont,  also  at  Vance.  His  return  from 
Europe  was  profitable:  the  pretty  Pan  Am 
stewardess  he  met  on  that  trip  is  now 
Mrs.  Norman. 

1958 

Gilbert  Lugossy  was  a  successful  candi- 
date for  election  to  the  Hamilton  Town- 
ship Board  of  Education  in  New  Jersey 
in  February.  He  is  in  the  sales  department 
of  the  Mitchell-Bissell  Company  and  is 
Vice-President  of  the  Hamilton  High 
School  Alumni  Association.  He  is  a  Na- 
tional Guardsman,  a  Fire  Commissioner 
for  his  district,  and  active  in  firemen's 
programs  as  an  officer  of  a  hose  company 
and  relief  association. 

John  T.  Halley  has  accepted  a  position 
as  senior  programmer  with  Computer  Us- 
age Co.,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Previ- 
ously, he  had  spent  three  years  with  the 
Social  Security  Administration  in  Connect- 
icut and  Maryland. 

Richard  F.  Carolan  is  associated  as  a 
registered  representative  with  Kidder,  Pea- 
body  &  Co.,  members  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange.  His  office  is  at  20  West- 
minster St.,  Providence. 

Gerry  Surette  is  with  Western  Electric 
Company  in  North  Andover,  Mass.,  as  a 
planning  engineer. 

Jerry  Thier  is  Assistant  to  the  Adver- 
tising Manager  with  the  International  Salt 
Co.,  Clarks  Summit,  Pa, 

Frank  Young  is  with  Sperry  Gyroscope 
as  a  Field  Training  Instructor  in  Great 
Neck,  N.  Y. 

Tom  Rodes  shuffled  off  to  Buffalo, 
where  he  is  a  Marketing  Specialist  with 
Ashland  Oil  and  Refining  Co. 

In  Washington,  D.  C,  we  have  John 
Becker  as  a  Foreign  Service  Officer,  Don 
Cohen  as  a  mathematician  with  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards,  and  Franz 
Kretzmann   as   a   budget   examiner   in   the 


Executive   Office   of   the   President   in   the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

1959 

Tommy  MacDonald.  who  left  College 
Hill  to  finish  his  college  career  at  Hofstra, 
took  part  in  the  annual  Varsity-Alumni 
football  game  in  March,  A  record-break- 
ing passer  in  his  undergraduate  days  at 
Hofstra,  Tommy  showed  that  he  hadn't 
lost  his  touch  by  completing  a  number  of 
tosses  and  passing  for  a  two-point  conver- 
sion for  the  old  grads.  Despite  his  efforts, 
the  Varsity  took  the  game,  14-8. 

Arthur  L.  Levin  expects  to  receive  his 
M.A.  in  Philosophy  from  Brown  in  June. 
He  spent  some  time  working  as  a  resident 
teacher  at  the  Grove  School  for  emotion- 
ally disturbed  boys  in  Madison,  Conn.  "I 
met  my  wife  there.  A  graduate  of  Barnard, 
she  was  working  there  also.  We  were 
amused  by  the  coincidental  union  of  the 
Brown  and  Columbia  Clubs  in  New  York, 
coming  just  at  the  time  we  announced  our 
engagement."  Since  February  Art  has 
been  at  the  IBM  school  in  Poughkeepsie, 
learning  how  to  be  a  programmer  for  the 
7090  computer. 

Lt.  William  Grimes  and  his  wife  visited 
the  Campus  in  March.  He  is  on  active 
duty  with  the  Air  Force,  attending  the 
Electronic  Counter-measures  course  at 
Keesler  AFB,  Biloxi,  Miss,  Mrs.  Grimes 
is  the  former  Judy  Darling,  Pembroke  '61. 

Lt.  Craig  D.  Eliot,  also  in  the  Air  Force, 
is  stationed  at  Roberts  AFB,  Ga.,  where 
he  is  assigned  to  the  7th  Logistical  Sup- 
port Squadron. 

1960 

Bob  Klein  received  his  M.B.A.  degree 
(with  a  major  in  public  accounting)  from 
the  Columbia  University  Graduate  School 
of  Business  in  February.  He's  associated 
with  Arthur  Young  &  Co.,  Certified  Public 
Accountants  in  New  York  City. 

Ens.  Dana  Coe,  USN,  has  been  in  the 
Med  since  September  of  1961,  but  he 
expects  to  be  back  in  Norfolk  this  month. 
His  travels  enabled  him  to  visit  Naples, 
Crete,  Spain,  Cannes,  and  other  wonder 
spots  of  the  area.  He's  bumped  into  a 
number  of  Brown  men,  including  LT(j.g.) 
Bill  Gost,  E.xecutive  Oflicer  on  the  USS 
Greene. 

Chaplain  Baldwin  reports  a  pleasant 
visit  with  Stephen  Ogden  in  New  York. 
Their  conversation  indicated  a  slow,  steady 
progress  in  Steve's  fight  toward  recovery 
from  his  auto  accident  while  he  was  an 
undergraduate. 

Allen  Soares  played  a  strong  defense 
in  the  lineup  of  the  Rhode  Island  Scarlets 
during  the  season.  The  team  reached  the 
semi-finals  of  the  New  England  Senior 
Class  A  Hockey  Tournament. 

1961 

Thomas  A.  Daffron,  3rd,  is  benefiting 
from  a  scholarship  established  by  the  In- 
ner Circle,  a  society  of  former  and  present 
New  York  City  political  writers.  The 
scholarship  was  set  up  last  year  to  be 
awarded  to  a  student  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Graduate  .School  of  Journalism 
who  is  the  son  or  daughter  of  a  journalist. 
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preferably  from  the  New  York  area. 
Thomas  A.  Daffron.  Jr..  is  an  Assistant 
News  Kditor  of  the  New   York  Times. 

Harry  Swanger  reports  in  from  Dallas, 
"the  fashion,  financial,  and  fun  center  of 
the  Southwest."  He  spent  November  and 
December  in  the  Air  National  Guard's 
basic  training  program,  returning  to  Arm- 
strong Cork  Company  in  January,  just  in 
time  to  be  transferred  to  Dallas.  "My 
territory  includes  Waco,  Temple,  Austin, 
and  Dallas.  While  in  Austin  on  my  first 
trip,  1  wined  and  dined  with  Pete  Sjoes- 
trom  and  his  wife,  and  I  hope  to  see  other 
Brown  men  in   my  travels." 


Denny  Master  is  an  Ensign  attending 
the  Naval  Intelligence  School,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Lt.  James  B.  Mullen.  Jr..  has  been  or- 
dered to  active  duty  with  the  Air  Force. 
He  expected  to  be  assigned  to  the  .^.''fimii 
Student  Squadron  (ATC)  at  James  Con- 
nally  Air  Force  Base,  Tex.,  where  he  will 
attend  the  Undergraduate  Navigator 
Training  School. 

Bill  Littauer  is  News  Director  of  radio 
station  WMEX  in  Boston.  "Virginia  and 
I  are  currently  planning  an  assault  on  New 
York,"  he  reports.  He  has  been  using  the 
radio  name  of  Bill  Towre. 


Carrying  the  Mail 


Adoniram  Judson 

Sir:  Congratulations  on  getting  A.  H. 
Gurney  to  do  the  excellent  piece  on 
Adoniram  Judson. 

B.   C.   CLOUGH 

(This  was  one  of  a  number  of  such  com- 
ments received.  One  correspondent  was 
surprised  that  we  did  not  carry  a  portrait 
of  Judson:  we  are,  too,  and  introduce  it 
here. — Ed.) 

The  Wrong  Signpost 

Sir:  I  wonder  if  the  picture  on  page  4 
of  the  February  issue  was  taken  by  Josiah 
Carberry  in  one  of  his  rather  less  lucid 
moments. 

G.  GRENVILLE  BENEDICT 

Phillips  Academy,  Andover 

(This  is  another  way  of  saying  that  what 
was  represented  as  the  First  Baptist  Church 
in  Salem  is  really  nearer  Mr.  Benedict's 
office  as  Dean  of  Students  at  Andover.  He 
carries  on  a  noble  family  tradition  in  call- 
ing gentle  attention  to  our  slips.  As  for 
Carberry,  all  his  moments  are  less  lucid, 
and  they  are  not  moments. — Ed.) 

Collector's  Issue? 
Sir:  As  an  old-time  Andover  Baptist,  I 
would  be  most  pleased  if  you  could  send 
me  a  copy  of  your  collector's  issue  publi- 
cation of  February,  1962.  You  have  added 
new  dimensions  to  my  faith. 

I-.  A.  siori 
Andover,  Muss. 


Luther  Rice's  Contribution 
Sir:  An  alumnus  of  Brown,  Dr.  Donald 
Kuhn,  who  is  also  a  Dean  in  our  Church 
(Georgia  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  Glen- 
mont,  Md.),  brought  the  February  issue 
for  me  to  read  the  excellent  article  con- 
cerning Adoniram  Judson.  Mr.  Gurney 
gave  an  excellent  resume  of  Judson's  life 
and  labors. 

In  an  otherwise  splendid  article,  may   I 
point   out   one   statement    that    woukl    ap- 


pear to  be  personal  rather  than  factual? 
Mr.  Gurney.  in  referring  to  Newell,  Nott, 
Hall,  and  Rice,  says  that  "all,  except  Jud- 
son, have  faded  into  obscurity."  I  am  sure 
that  Mr.  Gurney  states  the  matter  as  he 
sees  it. 

However,  the  fact  remains  that  all  of 
the  various  groups  of  Baptists,  the  largest 
evangelical  force  in  our  land,  are  in  a 
'  program  called  "The  Jubilee  Advance." 
This  will  reach  its  climax  in  1964  when 
150  years  of  organized  Baptist  life  will  be 
celebrated.  Luther  Rice,  with  the  impetus 
of  Baptist  missionaries  in  the  foreign 
fields  of  Burma  (namely  Adoniram  and 
Ann  Judson)  unsupported,  rallied  the 
Baptist  churches  of  America  to  organize 
for  their  support.  Thus  Luther  Rice  stands 
as  the  person  most  directly  responsible 
for  organized  Baptist  life  in  America. 
Among  his  many  other  accomplishments 
was  that  in  founding  George  Washington 
University. 

This  does  not  detract  from  the  greatness 
of  Judson.  Rather,  it  explains  what  made 
his  greatness  possible. 

THE  rev.  LAFON  CAMPBELL 

Silver  Spring,  Md. 

Judson  Memorial? 

Sir:  Looking  for  something  else  in  a 
bound  volume  of  your  magazine,  I  found 
a  reference  to  Adoniram  Judson  in  the 
issue  of  January,  1914.  An  item  said  that 
a  memorial  to  him  would  be  erected  at 
Brown  as  the  result  of  action  by  the  Cor- 
poration. The  Memorial  Committee  was 
"authorized  to  select  a  site  and  erect  a 
suitable  memorial,  and  to  solicit  subscrip- 
tions for  this  purpose." 

Did  any  memorial  result  from  this  ac- 
tion? 

WILBUR   MCGOVERN 
Providence 

(We  know  of  none.  The  Judson  portrait 
in  the  University's  collection  was  given  in 
1846.  By  George  Peter  Alexander  Healy 
of  Boston,  it  was  presented  by  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Providence  and  hangs 
in  the  Office  of  the  Chaplain  in  Faunee 
House. — Ed.) 


ADONIRAM  JUDSON,   1807 


Vitae  Crossed 

Sir:  The  obituary  of  Frederic  Charles 
Schmidt  '12  in  a  recent  issue  included  the 
statement  that  he  became  "Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  at  Indiana  University 
in  1947."  I  am  that  Associate  Professor. 
There  has  never  been  another  with  that 
name  here  at  l.U.  Evidently  our  vitae 
got  crossed  in  your  records. 

Such  an  obituary  might  be  erroneously 
disconcerting  to  my  friends  and  to  the 
widow  of  the  deceased.  Perhaps  a  line  or 
two  should  be  put  into  the  next  issue  re- 
garding this  mistake,  for  I  seem  to  be  very 
much  alive. 

FREDERIC  COWLES  SCHMIDT  '27 
Bloominglon,  Ind. 

(Our  records  in  Alumni  House  were,  in- 
deed, in  error.  We  appreciate  the  clarifica- 
tion that  was  needed. — Ed.) 


Query  from  Worcester 

Sir:  Please  send  me  any  information  on 
this  man — Josiah  S.  Carberry,  Professor 
of  Ceramics,  Brown  University.  If  you 
could,  you  would  help  me  with  a  history 
term  paper  on  ceramics,  and  I  thought  I 
would  write  to  the  best  qualified  person  on 
ceramics. 

MARTIN    CLASER 

Worcester   Academy 


What  It  Attacks 
Sir:  It  was  good  to  read  in  the  latest 
issue  of  the  Brown  Alumni  Monihly,  which 
I  always  read  from  cover  to  cover,  about 
the  chapter  of  Young  Americans  for  Free- 
dom being  inaugurated  at  Brown.  I  believe 
this  bears  heartening  news  to  many  Brown 
aUimni.  Unlike  too  many  college  political 
organizations,  this  one  attacks  communism 
instead  of  anti-communism. 

BENTON    B.    ORWIG   '20 
New   York  Citv 
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Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics 


MARRIAGES 

1922— Theodore  L.  Sweet  and  Mrs. 
Mary  Emerson  Young  of  Burlingame. 
Calif.,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Frederick  V. 
Emerson  of  East  Providence.  Feb.  6. 

1954 — Dr.  John  B.  Livingstone  and 
Miss  Helaine  Schwartzmann.  daughter  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob  C.  Schwartzmann  of 
Montreal.  Feb.  4. 

1956— Capt.  Paul  J.  Hatch.  USAF.  and 
Miss  Barbara  J.  Amos,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Amos  of  Montgomery, 
Ala..  Feb.  18.  At  home:  5B  Young  St., 
Westover  AFB,  Mass. 

1956 — Charles  H.  Robinson  and  Miss 
Betty  A.  Folkman,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  A.  Folkman  of  Wilmington, 
N.  C,  March  4.  Charles  F.  Robinson  "32, 
the  groom's  father,  was  best  man. 

1957— John  B.  Beattie  and  Miss  Pe- 
nelope Cross,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Calvin  M.  Cross  of  Manhasset,  L.  I., 
N.  Y.,  Feb.  17.  Richard  Lamb  '57  and 
Robert  Hummerstone  '57  ushered.  The 
bride  is  Pembroke  "59. 

1957 — Thomas  A.  Burke  and  Miss 
Martha  H.  Wheeler,  daughter  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Maynard  C.  Wheeler  of  New  York 
City  and  Newtown.  Conn..  Feb.  17. 

1959 — Arthur  L.  Levin  and  Miss  Mar- 
cella  A.  Chesney,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  Chesney  of  Bayonne,  N.  J., 
Feb.  3.  At  home:  c/o  P.  Giamportone, 
Creek  Rd.,  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y. 

1959 — Dudley  B.  Morrison  and  Miss 
Elise  H.  Morris,  daughter  of  Mrs.  EUiston 
J.  Morris  of  St.  Davids  and  Lake  George, 
N.  Y.,  and  the  late  Mr.  Morris,  Feb.  3. 
The  bride  is  Pembroke  '59.  At  home:  100 
Remsen  St..  Apt.  3C.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1960 — Richard  A.  Laudati  and  Miss 
Mary  E.  Gooden,  daughter  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Herbert  B.  Gooden  of  Pennington. 
N.  J.,  Feb.  17.  Ushers  were  Alan  Carver 
'60  and  Stephen  Jackson  '60. 

I960— LTtj.g.)  Donald  L.  Peters,  USN, 
and  Miss  Marilyn  A.  Scheibl,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  A.  Scheibl  of 
Newport,  R.  I.,  Jan.  20.  William  M.  Pitt 
'60  and  Dana  Newbrook  '60  ushered.  At 
home:  42  Burlington  St.,  Providence. 

I960 — John  V.  Solomon  and  Miss  Ju- 
dith A.  Cowan,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Percy  B.  Cowan  of  Morristown,  N.  J.. 
Mar.  3.  The  bride  is  Pembroke  '63.  At 
home:  99!/2  Pleasant  St.,  Cambridge  39, 
Mass. 

1962— Charles  N.  Higgins,  Jr.,  and  Miss 
Susan  Herron,  daughter  of  Rear-Adm.  Ed- 
win W.  Herron.  USN,  and  Mrs.  Herron 
of  Alexandria,  Va.,  Jan.  27.  The  bride  is 
Pembroke  '64.  At  home:  Apt.  3,  315  Hope 
St.,  Providence. 


BIRTHS 


1944 — To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H. 
Davenport  of  Westboro,  Mass.,  their  third 
child  and  third  daughter,  Carol,  Feb.   19. 
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1947— To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  H. 
Weinberg  of  Providence,  a  daughter,  Jane 
Barbara,   Feb.    14. 

1948 — To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Mc- 
Govern  of  Downingtown,  Pa.,  their  fourth 
child  and  first  son,  Douglas  Gordon,  Feb.  7. 
1949 — To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Kot- 
len  of  Cranston,  their  third  child  and  first 
son,  Richard  Frederick,  Feb.  21.  Mrs.  Kot- 
len  is  the  former  Rita-Ellen  Jaffe,  Pem- 
broke '52. 

1949— To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  W. 
Macdonald,  of  Parma,  O.,  their  fifth  child, 
a  son,  Kenneth  Warren,  Jr.,  Feb.    1. 

1949_To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Yelavich. 
Jr.,  of  Cedar  Grove,  N.  J.,  their  fifth  child 
and  fourth  daughter,  Margaret,  Jan.  15. 
1950— To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W. 
Carangelo  of  New  Haven,  their  first  child, 
a  son,  Robert  James,  Dec.  8. 

1950 — To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  J. 
Dailey  of  Warwick,  R.  I.,  a  daughter, 
Mary  Elizabeth,  Jan.  5. 

1951 — To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A. 
Robinson,  IIL  of  Athens,  Greece,  their 
fourth  child  and  third  son,  Andrew,  Feb. 
4.  Paternal  grandfather  is  Prof.  Charles  A. 
Robinson,  Jr.,  Hon.  '45. 

1951— To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  H.  War- 
ren of  Mill  Valley,  Calif.,  a  daughter, 
Jenifer  May,  Dec.  21. 

1952— To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  J. 
Wheeler  of  Reading,  Mass.,  a  son,  Robert 
Jerome,  Jr.,  Jan.  23. 

1953— To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  P. 
Zecher  of  Newtown,  Conn.,  their  third 
child  and  first  daughter,  Karen  Susan, 
Feb.  25. 

1954 — To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Cuz- 
zone,  Jr.,  of  Barrington,  R.  L,  their  first 
child,  a  daughter,  Elizabeth  Anne,  Feb. 
24.  Maternal  grandfather  is  Judge  Edward 
W.  Day  '22. 

1955— To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Al- 
drich  of  Middletown,  R.  I.,  their  first  child, 
a  son,  Andrew  John,  Feb.  24. 

1955 — To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  G. 
Bishop  of  Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  their  third 
child  and  second  son,  David  Allen,  Jan.  5. 
1955— To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  R. 
Blumberg  of  New  Haven,  a  daughter, 
Debra  Lee,  Jan.   10. 

1955— To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J. 
Pearce  of  Burlington,  Vt.,  a  son,  David 
Russell,  Feb.  8. 

1955 — To  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Anthony  J. 
Regine  of  Baltimore,  a  daughter,  Ellen 
Ann,  Jan.  25. 

1955 — To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  John  Sam- 
martino  of  Lincoln,  R.  I.,  a  daughter, 
HalH  Gloria,  Jan.  29. 

1955 — To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Silver- 
man of  Cranston,  a  daughter,  Andrea  Beth, 
Feb.  22. 

1956— To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  D.  K. 
Crooks,  Jr.,  of  Marblehead,  their  second 
child  and  second  daughter,  Holly,  Dec.  11. 
1956 — To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Cutler 
of  Watertown,  Mass.,  their  second  child 
and  first  son,  Daniel  Todd,  Feb.  9. 


1956 — To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seymour  G. 
Karnes  of  Providence,  a  daughter.  Eliza- 
beth Susan.  Feb.  1 1. 

1956 — To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  H.  Mor- 
rissev.  Jr.,  of  Alexandria,  Va.,  a  son, 
Daniel  Henry,  III,  July  10. 

1956— Lt.  Charles  R.  Flather,  USN,  and 
Mrs.  Flather  of  Annapolis,  Md.,  announce 
the  adoption  of  a  son,  Charles  Randolph, 
Jr.,  age  5  months,  Dec.  19.  Lt.  Flather  is 
the  son  of  M.  Randolph  Flather  '24. 

1956— To  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  C. 
Morley,  Jr.,  of  New  York  City,  twins, 
Craig  Cameron  and  Robin  Sanford,  Dec. 
29.  Mrs.  Morley  is  the  former  Priscilla  S. 
Clute,  Pembroke  '56. 

1957— To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Mc- 
Daniels  of  New  Haven,  their  first  child,  a 
daughter,  Louise  Beverley,  Sept.  25. 

1957 — To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  Michael 
Snyder  of  Chicago,  a  daughter,  Catherine, 
June  16,  1960. 

1957— -To  Lt.  Richard  A.  lonato.  USAF, 
and  Mrs.  lonato  of  Sacramento,  Calif.,  a 
son,  Paul  Anthony,  Jan.  10. 

1958— To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  W. 
Gill  of  South  Attleboro,  a  son,  Terence 
John,  Jan.  2. 

1958— To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Matthew  N. 
Ott,  Jr.,  of  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  their  second 
daughter,  Meredith  Marshall,  Dec.  26. 

1958— To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gardner  Pat- 
rick of  Bremerhaven.  Germany,  a  son, 
Timothy  Melville,  March  1.  Mrs.  Patrick 
is  the  former  Barbara  Murphy,  Pembroke 
•58. 

1959— To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  P. 
Cantini  of  Durham,  N.  C,  a  daughter, 
Elizabeth  Harper,  April  10,  1961.  Mrs. 
Cantini  is  the  former  Mary  E.  Harper, 
Pembroke  '59. 

1959 — To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  S.  Fine 
of  Charlottesville,  Va.,  their  second  child 
and  first  daughter,  Kathryn  Elizabeth,  Feb. 
15. 

1959  GS— To  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  P. 
Halpern  of  Syracuse,  a  son,  Michael  Tou- 
ber,  Jan.  30. 

1959— To  LT(j.g.)  Paul  H.  Paulsen, 
USN,  and  Mrs.  Paulsen  of  Newport,  R.  I., 
their  first  child,  a  son,  Erik  Ryan,  Aug.  21. 
Mrs.  Paulsen  is  the  former  Joanne  Ryan, 
Pembroke  '59. 

I960— To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob  D.  Mer- 
riweather  of  North  Chicago,  a  son,  David 
Andrew,  July   17. 


In  Memoriam 


HONORARY:  MARY  ISABELLE  HALL, 

Pembroke   '08    and   Litt.D.    '58,    retired 
teacher  of  English,  Feb.  21. 

MISS  CYNTHIA  WIRES,  former  Office 
Manager  of  the  Brown  University  Ad- 
missions Office,  in  Boston,  Mar.  5.  A 
graduate  from  Dana  Hall  School  and 
Wheelock  College,  she  had  been  ad- 
ministrative manager  of  the  Red  Cross 
Hospital  at  Fort  Dix,  N.  J.,  during 
World  War  II.  Thereafter  she  served  the 
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Admission  staff  in  University  Hall  un- 
til illness  compelled  her  retirement  more 
than  two  years  ago.  Her  parents  are  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  E.  Stanley  Wires,  Wellesley 
Hills.  Mass. 

DR.  CHARLES  BORREMEO  DUGAN 
'01,  A.M.  "02,  M.D.  University  of  Mich- 
igan '10,  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Feb. 
24.  When  Beacon,  N.  Y..  became  a  city 
in  1913,  he  was  named  City  Health  Of- 
ficer and  remained  in  that  post  for  33 
years.  He  had  practiced  in  Beacon  for 
47  years.  He  was  Capt.  in  the  Medical 
Corps  during  World  War  I  and  had 
served  as  examiner  in  World  War  II 
and  in  the  Korean  Conflict.  He  was  for- 
mer Chief  of  Staff  at  Highland  Hospi- 
tal, Beacon.  Though  retired  in  1946,  he 
had  been  given  two  extensions  because 
of  the  World  War  II  emergency.  He 
served  as  Trustee  for  Howland  Library 
and  the  Fishkill  Savings  Institute,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Dutchess  Co.  Med- 
ical Society  and  Beacon  Post,  American 
Legion.  Kappa  Sigma.  His  widow  is 
Mary  C.  Dugan,  311  Fuller  Ave.,  S.E., 
Grand  Rapids. 

DR.  LATHAM  CLARKE,  A.M.  '03,  in 
Montevideo,  Uruguay,  Feb.  2.  He  was 
a  graduate  of  Rhode  Island  State  Col- 
lege in  1902.  He  also  held  a  Ph.D.  from 
Harvard.  He  went  to  Uruguay  in  1914 
as  the  first  Director  of  the  Institute  of 
Industrial  Chemistry,  a  government 
agency  which  advises  industrialists  on 
the  installation  and  development  of  new 
plants.  He  was  credited  with  being  a 
founder  of  Uruguay's  chemical  industry, 
and  held  the  unusual  post  of  Professor 
and  Production  Director.  His  widow  is 
Aida  B.  Clarke,  c/o  A.N.C.A.P.,  Monte- 
video. 

RALPH  ARTHUR  L.ANE  '04,  in  Oak 
Ridge,  Tenn,,  Feb.  11.  Before  his  re- 
tirement in  1950  he  had  taught  lan- 
guages and  mathematics  at  the  North 
High  School,  Worcester.  In  1905  he  ac- 
cepted a  government  appointment  to 
teach  English  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  in 
1907  was  appointed  Principal  of  the 
San  Juan  Central  High  School.  Later  he 
served  as  a  Professor  of  Mathematics 
and  department  head  at  the  University 
of  Puerto  Rico.  In  1911  he  returned  to 
Worcester,  and  was  assigned  to  teach 
English,  Latin,  Spanish  and  mathematics 
at  the  High  School  and  continued  in 
this  field  until  his  retirement.  He  was 
recently  awarded  the  Veterans  Award 
in  recognition  of  more  than  50  years  of 
faithful  service  in  the  Masons.  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  His  widow  is  Frances  S.  Lane, 
101  Clarion  Rd.,  Oak  Ridge. 

JAMES  VARNUM  TURNER  '09  in  Rum- 
ford,  Feb.  11.  He  was  Superintendent 
of  the  East  Providence  Water  Depart- 
ment for  31  years,  retiring  in  1959  with 
a  citation  for  service.  His  first  engineer- 
ing job  was  with  the  U.S.  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey.  From  1912  to  1928  he 
was  resident  engineer  for  the  Providence 
Water    Supply    Board    during    the   con- 


struction of  Scituate  Reservoir.  During 
his  tenure  he  supervised  the  construction 
of  the  East  Providence  reservoir,  the 
Rumford  Wells,  and  the  extension  of 
water  services  to  Riverside.  He  was  ap- 
pointed by  former  Gov.  Dennis  J.  Rob- 
erts to  the  State  Water  Resources  Policy 
Commission  and  the  Water  Resources 
Coordinating  Board.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  American  and  New  England  Wa- 
ter Works  Association,  Treasurer  of 
the  R.  I.  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  and 
Past  President  of  the  East  Providence 
Free  Library  Association.  Alpha  Tau 
Omega.  His  widow  is  Esther  H.  Turner, 
54  Agawam  Rd.,  Rumford. 

DONALD  MALCOLM  TOBIN  '10  in  St. 
Albans,  Vt.,  Feb.  8.  He  had  a  long  and 
varied  career  in  the  Vermont  newspaper 
field  and  in  public  service.  He  began 
newspaper  work  in  1913  as  reporter 
and  state  editor  of  the  Montpelier  Morn- 
ing Journal.  From  1915  to  1921,  he  pub- 
lished the  Swanton  Courier,  then  for 
six  years  was  editor  and  manager  of  the 
Middlebury  Register.  While  with  The 
Register  he  moved  into  the  field  of  poli- 
tics and  went  to  Washington  as  a  mem- 
ber of  Senator  Dale's  staff  during  the 
1924-1925  Congressional  session.  He  be- 
came editor  of  The  St.  Albans  Messen- 
ger and  manager  of  the  Messenger  Press 
in  1928  and  remained  there  until  the 
paper  changed  ownership  in  1942.  Dur- 
ing the  war  years  he  served  as  Asst. 
Publicity  Manager  of  Sperry  Gyroscope 
Co.,  but  returned  to  Vermont  as  Secre- 
tary of  Civil  and  Military  Affairs,  and 
finally  as  Asst.  Managing  Director  of 
the  Vermont  Development  Commission. 
More  recently,  he  had  been  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  St.  Albans  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  His  widow  is  Marion  G. 
Tobin,  208  So.  Main  St.,  St.  Albans. 

HENRY  RICHMOND  CHACE  '12,  in 
Providence,  Feb.  12.  Before  his  retire- 
ment in  1946,  he  had  been  affiliated 
with  the  Investment  firms  of  W.  C. 
Bixby  and  C.  L.  Vaughan,  as  a  stock- 
broker. At  one  time  he  was  Manager 
of  the  Providence  office  of  the  H.  L. 
Harris  &  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Boston,  under- 
writers and  distributors  of  public  utility 
securities.  He  also  had  been  an  employ- 
ment interviewer  for  the  R.  I.  State  Em- 
ployment Service.  Alpha  Delta  Phi. 
Gladys  MacC.  Chace,  129  Brown  St., 
Providence,  is  his  widow. 

THE  REV.  FRANK  WALTER  WIL- 
LIAMS '22,  in  Berkeley,  Calif.,  Mar.  3. 
He  had  been  the  Rector  of  St.  Mark's 
Episcopal  Church  in  Berkeley  for  the 
last  nine  years.  He  took  his  Sc.B.  de- 
gree at  Harvard  in  1923,  while  the 
Church  Divinity  School  of  the  Pacific 
gave  him  an  honorary  D.D.  in  1957. 
His  ministry  in  the  Episcopal  Church 
began  as  organist  and  choir  master  of 
St.  Stephen's  Church,  Providence,  where 
he  served  for  17  years.  He  became  the 
first  Rector  of  St.  Dunstan's  College  of 
Sacred  Music  in  Providence  in  1929,  of 
which  St.  Dunstan's  School  continues. 
Ordained  to  the  priesthood  in   1930,  he 


was  made  a  Canon  of  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  John  in  Providence.  In  1934  he  be- 
came Assistant  at  Christ  Church,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.;  he  later  served  as  Rector 
of  St.  Paul's  Church  in  Oakland,  Calif., 
and  of  St.  Mark's  in  Denver.  Before  go- 
ing to  Berkeley,  he  had  been  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Leadership  Training 
Division  in  the  Christian  Education  De- 
partment of  the  Episcopal  National 
Council  and  a  member  of  its  Curriculum 
Committee.  He  was  a  member  of  its 
Joint  Commission  on  Church  Music  for 
20  years,  a  Trustee  of  the  Evergreen 
Conference  in  Colorado  and  Dean  of  its 
Music  School;  he  was  on  the  national 
committee  on  the  revision  of  the  Hym- 
nal. In  Colorado  he  was  Chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Youth  and  College 
Work.  National  duties  included  service 
on  the  Army-Navy  Commission.  Delta 
Upsilon.  A  brother  is  the  Rev.  Frederic 
P.  Williams  '32.  His  widow  is  Eleanor 
Snyder  Williams,  611  San  Luis  Rd., 
Berkeley  7. 

MONROE     ELIOT     HEMMERDINGER 

"37  in  Baltimore,  Feb.  25.  He  was 
President  of  Atlas  Terminals,  Inc.,  New 
York  City,  developers  of  Industrial  Real 
Estate,  and  President,  555  Fifth  Avenue 
Corp.,  and  630  Third  Avenue  Corp., 
both  of  New  York  City,  and  of  Pacific 
Towers  Corp.,  Los  Angeles.  He  also 
was  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Automatic 
Steel  Products,  Inc.,  of  Canton,  O.,  and 
Director  of  Lanston  Industries,  Phila- 
delphia. A  yachtsman,  he  had  competed 
in  such  classic  races  as  the  Bermuda, 
and  he  served  as  Lt.  in  the  Navy  during 
World  War  II.  He  had  been  a  Trustee 
and  Vice-President  of  the  Brown  Uni- 
versity Club  of  New  York,  and  was  a 
Director  of  the  New  York  Polyclinic 
Medical  School  and  Hospital.  Delta 
Kappa  Epsilon.  His  widow  is  Geraldine 
C.  Hemmerdinger,  60  Sutton  PL,  S., 
New  York  22. 

CAPT.  ARCH  VANDERBEEK 
BRACHER  '52,  in  Danville,  Va.,  Dec. 
22,  after  the  crash  of  a  T-33  jet  trainer 
plane  while  flying  home  for  a  surprise 
Christmas  visit.  He  enlisted  in  the  Air 
Force  in  August,  1952,  and  was  a  senior 
pilot  and  assistant  operations  officer.  He 
also  was  an  instructor  in  the  squadron 
instrument  and  fighter  weapons  schools, 
in  addition  to  flying  regular  Air  De- 
fense Command  missions.  Lambda  Chi 
Alpha.  His  widow  is  Joyce  T.  Bracher, 
6129  Loud  Dr.,  Oscoda,  Mich. 
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